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PREFACE. 



To THE Eeader: 

In sending forth this little work to the public, 1 am im- 
pelled thereto by my desire to benefit the masses of mankind 
in a manner which I believe they very much need. Man's 
knowledge of himself seems not to have kept pace with the 
knowledge of his surroundings. It is time, therefore, that 
there should be an accordance of intelligence between the 
two, in order that, through Man's comprehension of his 
powers and possibilities, he may by scientific methods assist 
in improving his own life, and in perpetuating a race which 
shall be an improvement on the present one. This can come 
only through a knowledge of Anatomy, Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy, and Hygienic Law, practically applied. I have 
endeavored to put this science in as plain and simple lan- 
guage as possible, so that the non-scientific reader should 
not be confused by terms whose meanings might be ambig- 
uous. 

The method of classification used in this system of science 
is in accord with that observed by all naturalists in their 
classifications of the lower animals, and is based on the 
forms of the human organism which are produced by the 
intermingling of the Vegetative, Thoracic, Muscular, Osse- 
ous, and Brain and Nerve systems. These are treated in 
the order of evolution — from the first evolved to the latest 
acquired, the true and perfected cerebral system. 

"Scientific Physiognomy" gives the most comprehensive 
theory of the Mind of any work hitherto presented to the 
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world. It takes the position that mind inheres in the entire 
organism, and that the brain is only 07ie source of the mind. 
This view is supported by Herbert Spencer, George H. 
Lewes, Ernst Haeckel, Dr. Maudsley, Dr. J. Lauder Lind- 
say, und all of the most advanced students of Mind and 
Physiology. Li this system this theory has been elaborated 
and carried to its ultimate by proofs which I believe to be 
incontrovertible. I would like to give many illustrations of 
animal life, but the limits of this work forbid. If this sys- 
tem of Physiognomy find a welcome in the minds of the 
people, I shall be encouraged to give to the world a volume 
of more extended research. 

My hearty thanks are due to the engraver, Mr. Durbin 
Yau Yleck, for his artistic and intelligent treatment of the 
wood-cuts in this volume. 

The faculties of Secretiveness, Force, and Besistance were 
inadvertently enumerated on page 26 among those of the 
Vegetative division. Their proper place is in the Architect- 
ural division. 

Earnest and religious regard for the welfare of humanity 
has impelled the writing of these ideas. With the hope that 
they may lead to a correct knowledge of Man, and that this 
knowledge may conduce to his welfare, physically, morallj, 
intellectually, and religiously, 

I am, sincerely, your friend, 

The Authob. 
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If the most leiirucd miin of tlie twelfth century were to 
return to eiiith mid become coguizant of our advance in the 
Bcieuces and industrial arts, he would doubtless believe, at 
first, that he was in the midst of works of magic more won- 
derful and powerful b; far than the mysterious and occult 
operations of the Magi of his own age. He would note the 
use of natural forces turued to the ccouomies of life by iu- 
getiions and complicated machinery; he would be shown the 
wouders of steam navigation, of the art of printing, of elec- 
tricity in its Dumeious developments and uses, of the tele 
graph and the telephone, together with the telescopic and 
microscopic discoveries which astonish even this progressed 
age; the knowledge of the laws of sound, motion, light, and 
color, which this epoch has evolved, would unfold to his 
senses a world of realities as new to his mind as if he, iu 
verily, were transported to quite another planet thau the one 
which had been his former habilation. Afler taking note of 
all our increased kuowledge of Science in its various depart- 
ments, and after examining our museums and iustitutions of 
learning, if he weie to ask, " What do you now know of 
Hon? — of his powers iind properties?" what reply could we 
i make? We might answer that we understand the circulation 
2 
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If the most learned man of the twelfth century were to 
return to earth and become cognizant of our advance in the 
sciences and industrial arts, he would doubtless believe, at 
first, that he was in the midst of works of magic more won- 
derful and powerful by far than the mysterious and occult 
operations of the Magi of his own age. He would note the 
use of natural forces turned to the economies of life by in- 
genious and complicated machinery; he would be shown the 
wonders of steam navigation, of the art of printing, of elec- 
tricity in its numerous developments and uses, of the tele 
graph and the telephone, together with the telescopic and 
microscopic discoveries which astonish even this progressed 
age; the knowledge of the laws of sound, motion, light, and 
color, which this epoch has evolved, would unfold to his 
senses a world of realities as new to his mind as if he, in 
verity, were transported to quite another planet than the one 
which had been his former habitation. After taking note of 
all our increased knowledge of Science in its various depart- 
ments, and after examining our museums and institutions of 
learning, if he were to ask, **What do you now know of 
Man? — of his powers and properties?" what reply could we 
make? We might answer that we understand the circulation 
2 
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of the blood, a little about the nervous system, somewhat of 
the process of digestion; that we know the number of the 
bones and have named them, and also the action of the mus- 
cles; thafc we are in a state of uncertainty as to the function 
of the brain; that we know very little of the prevention of 
disease, much less about its cure, and nothing at all as to 
the meaning of his physiognomy. What think you would be 
his opinion of our progress in useful knowledge? Surely, he 
would conclude that we bad vexed our minds with many 
things that could be dispensed with, and had neglected the 
most useful of them all. The knowledge of Man, and how 
to improve his capacities, how to protect his bodily powers, 
how to prevent and remedy the diseases which assail him, is 
surely of more importance than many of the studies upon 
which valuable time has been spent without advancing the 
knowledge of Man one step. All through the ages of which 
we have any recorded history we find inklings of a dawning 
perception of Physiognomy. 

The writings of Moses show him to have been a profound 
student of human nature and possessed of a power to read 
and understand countenances and features. His knowledge 
of S€initary law, in regard to food and diet, and the protec- 
tion of the body, and the success attending the application 
of these laws, place him even beyond the Sanitarians of 
to-day. Among the earliest Greek writers, Aristotle, Plato, 
and Galen may be named as having written and taught Phys- 
iognomy. Hippocrates also formulated a system based upon 
the several colors of the human complexion. This classifi- 
cation has passed down to the present day, and has been 
accepted by naturalists in its application to man, while at the 
same time, with singular inconsistency, the lower animal 
kingdom has been classified on the basis of form ; and cor- 
rectly so, as color is an effect, not a cause; it is dependent 
on climate, food, habit, and other accidental surroundings. 
Even Phrenologists, who ought to know better (since their 
researches extend widely among the animal kingdom), have 
retained the classification which Hippocrates set up. The 
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differences observable in the human family he denominated 
Temperaments — a word which has no intelligent application 
even to the false basis upon which the old Greek physician 
founded his system, long before the circulation of blood was 
discovered by Harvey, and before the functions of the liver, 
heart, and brain were at all understood. 

Each age has added its contributions to our knowledge of 
Physiognomy, and if these contributions have not given us 
heretofore a correct system, at once practical and scientific, 
they have maintained an interest and a belief in this science. 
This interest and belief have served as a beacon-light, which 
has flashed far down the ages made brilliant by the works of 
the mOst renowned philosophers and literates. Among the 
Grecians, Aristotle wrote extensively on this subject. Pliny, 
Cicero, and others of ancient Rome, found this science worthy 
of their consideration; while, later in the advancing centu- 
ries, we find Petrus d'Abbano lecturing on Physignomy be- 
fore the students of the University of Paris. After him 
followed the renowned Aviceuna, Averroes, Michael Scott, 
and the Italian sculptor and naturalist, J. Baptista Porta, 
the discoverer of the camera obscura. Later still, many 
German, French, English, and American observers left their 
writings among us to be added to and built upon. Lavater, 
in 1801, wrote numerous volumes on the subject, copiously 
illustrated, in which he had the assistance of some of the 
best artists in Europe. It is through his works, and from 
his associations, that this science is best known to modern 
students. His purity of life and high position (he having 
been an eloquent clergyman, pastor of St. Peter's Cliurch 
at Zurich) placed Physiognomy on a footing of credibility. 
His worts are what he named them — ** Fragments" — merely, 
without system and largely impractical. His efforts, like 
those of his predecessors, have assisted in continuing the 
belief and interest in the science. 

Prominent among the German and French observers and 
writers are the eminent Blumenbach, Spurzheim, Camper, 
Bichat, Broussais, and De la Sarthe; among the English, 
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Sir Charles Bell and Alexander Walker; and among Amer- 
icans, James W. Bedfield. In 1817, Dr. John Crosse pub- 
lished from the University Press, at Glasgow, a series of 
lectures on Physiognomy which he had delivered, setting 
forth a system which contains practical knowledge, suscep- 
tible of proof and capable of application by any ordinary 
observer. The latest work on Physiognomy, written by Dr. 
J. Simms, of New York, entitled "Nature's Revelations of 
Character," is the first that has given to the world a system 
based upon a natural classification, and corresponding to the 
other departments of Natural Science. His system, as is 
this, is based upon form, and, viewed from that standpoint, 
is unassailable; it should be in the hands of every thinking 
person. Without pretending to treat this science as ex- 
haustively in regard to principles as Dr. Siiums has done, I 
claim to have discovered and elaborated some laws which 
seem to have escaped his penetrating mind, and also to have 
carried it one step beyond his exposition. Professor Joseph 
Le Conte, of the University of California, in a recent able 
article in the "Popular Science Monthly," describing the 
advance of science, says: 

''In all sciences, bat especially in the higher and more 
complex departments, there are three distinct stages of ad- 
vance. The first consists in the observation, collection, and 
arrangement of facts — Descriptive Science. The second is 
the reduction of these to formal laws — F»»rmal Science. Thus 
far the science is independent of all other sciences. The 
third is the reference of these laws to the more geueial laws 
of a more fundamental scienc*^ — in the hierarchy as their 
cause — Causal Science. It is this last change only which 
necessarily follows the order indicated above. Its eflfect is 
always to give great impulse to scientific advance; for then 
only does it take on the highest scientific form, then only 
does it become one of the hierarchy of sciences, and receive 
the aid of all. Thus, to illustrate, Tycho Brahe laboriously 
gathered and collated a vast number of facts concerning 
planetary motions — Descriptive Astronomy. Kepler reduced 
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these to the three greafc and beautifal laws known by his 
name — Fonnal Astronomy. But it was reserved for Newton, 
by means of the theory of gravitation, to explain the Kep- 
lerian laws by referring them to the more general &nd more 
fundamental laws of mechanics as their cause, and thus he 
became the founder of Physical and Causal Astronomy. In 
other words, Astronomy was at first a separate science, based 
on its own facts. Newton connected it with Mechanics, and 
thus made it one of the hierarchy. From that time. As- 
tronomy advanced with increased rapidity and certainty. 
Astronomy first rose as a beautiful shaft, unconnected and 
unsupported, except on its own pedestal. In the meantime, 
however, another more solid and central shaft had grown up 
under the hands of many builders; viz., Mechanics. Newton 
connected the astronomical shaft with the central column of 
mechanics, and thus formed a more solid basis for a yet 
higher shaft." 

This description truthfully and beautifully shows the prog- 
ress of scientific research. The system which this work 
presents to the reader has advanced to the third stage of 
progression. It presents a description of facts in relation to 
the human organism which have been observed and collected; 
it reduces these facts to laws; and, lastly, shows the corre- 
spondence of this science to the general and fundamental 
laws which underlie all matter — viz., those of Chemistry, 
Architecture, and Mathematics. The sum of all human ac- 
tion is based on these three fundamental principles of Nature, 
and Man's organism illustrates the influence of these laws. 
I would like to see the facts contained in this little work in 
the hands of all^who love their kind, and who desire its ele- 
vation by scientific methods. In the years to come, I do not 
doubt that more ample knowledge of Physiognomy will be 
disseminated by greater minds, with better opportunities of 
observation than have fallen to me. It would seem a very 
appropriate time for the spreading of knowledge of Man now 
that so much is known of his environment, and while so 
many hitherto unknown applications of the forces and sub- 
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stances of Nature are coming daily to light that are imme- 
diately connected with his welfare. Earnest and religious 
regard for the advance of mankind to grander heights of 
purity auQ nobility of life, added to the belief that nothing 
short of the knowledge of scientific laws and their applica- 
tion can regenerate the human race, has impelled the writing 
of these ideas. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRIMITIVE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 

"Looked at through a single science, life is unintelligible ; for the sciences, sepa- 
rately taken, are but like the constituent portions of a telescope — we can only see 
properly by connecting them."— Grindon. 

Tracing Man to his origin, the Monera, or, as some nata- 
ralists claim, the Amoeba, we find entering into his constitu- 
tion four essential elements, or primal components. These, 
in the language of chemistry, are called nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and hydrogen. These elements are first exhibited 
in the air and water; they are taken up by plants, and upon 
these elements all vegetable life subsists. All organized life 
proceeds from the same elementary powers: First, plant life; 
then insect organisms; after these, reptiles, fishes, birds, 
beasts, and, last of all, Man. 

In every one of the varied and various organisms the same 
universal principles prevail; very little of any other elements 
enter into the composition of any of these bodies. The dif- 
ferent phenomena are produced only by difference in propor- 
tion, by chemical action and chemical changes. The plants 
suck up through the roots the nourishment needed to give 
them form, color, and stability. The leaves also assist in 
their nourishment by taking up through their innumerable 
pores, or mouths, the elements which they require from the 
air. One hundred and twenty thousand of these inhalers 
have been counted on one small leaf by the aid of the micro- 
scope.^ Animals feed upon the plants, and the same elements 

'i^ Johnston's "Chemistry of Common Life." 
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still reside in their organisms. The form is changed, it is 
true, and one might suppose that the animal form was com- 
posed of entirely different materials from those which create 
and nourish the plant; but it is not so. The very same ele- 
ments are there; there is no addition of other principles; 
they have simply assumed different forms through the power 
of chemical action. The same activities which formed the 
Moneron, or germ-cell, of all organic life continue the process 
of chemical action, but in a more complex manner, to form 
the animal organism, as well as all the intervening grades of 
organic life. Chemical analysis proves this truth. The ele- 
ments of plant life and animal life are identical, differing 
only in proportion. These elements take on other forms, 
and are called by other names, according to the location in 
which they are found and the organism in which they reside 
or create. Yet the chemist never loses sight of them, and, 
no matter what metamorphoses take place, he knows that 
they are sure to appear, and identifies them regardless of the 
forms which they assume. 

Before these elements can become human organisms, they 
must pass through many complex and subtile chemical 
changes. They must have had an existence in minerals, air, 
and water. After this stage, they pass into plant, insect, 
and fish life; later on, into the various organized birds and 
beasts; these, in turn, feed upon and increase by the help of 
plants and water; and upon plants, beasts, and water, Man 
is sustained. 

This, in brief, is the progress of Man from his primitive 
creation, as a simple germ or cell. From this starting-point 
emanates all organized life, coming up through gradational 
forms until the physical man is reached, and his wondrous 
mentality exhibited by the aid of his physical phenomena. 

What is mind? What are mental operations? These are 
questions which the wisest minds of all ages have vainly 
tried to solve. Not until the present epoch have we found 
the instrumentalities essential to their solution. The micro- 
scope, the spectroscope, the telescope, and chemistry, together 
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with our knowledge of the laws of molecular motion and of 
the other forces of Nature, have gone far toward unraveling 
what has always been both a wonder and a mystery; and 
although the ultimate of knowledge in the direction of mind 
and mental action has not been reached, yet we have learned 
enough to know that all mental phenomena are dependent 
upon the differentiated physical organisms for their demon- 
stration^ and that the same four primal elements contribute 
directly to the production of all mental action as well as 
physical power. In the beginning of organized matter, these 
elements were called oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and hydro- 
gen; in the blood and tissues of man they are found after 
many transmutations, and are then known as fibrine, albu- 
men, caseine, and water. By continued physical and mental 
labor on the part of man these elements are exhausted, but 
are replenished by a due admixture of animal, vegetable, 
and marine foods. The manner of their use, and how they 
conduce to the upbuilding of the human organism, will be 
shown in the chapter on Hygiene. 

The first use which organized mind makes of its newly 
acquired powers which a progressive evolution has bestowed 
upon it (as is first shown in animal life) is to commence re- 
creation on a small scale, out of the materials which are 
found in abundance suited to the purposes of its peculiar 
phase of development. The manifestations of constructive 
energy, as shown by the spider family, for instance, are re- 
markable. Here we find no brain proper; it is true there is 
a nervous system in simple form. Its mental energy, for 1 
cannot name it less, must proceed from the power and intel- 
ligence which inheres in this nervous system, for it is shown 
that in the human organism nerve and brain matter are 
identical; hence, we must conclude that the peculiar form of 
nerve matter which is found in organisms that have no brain 
proper is the source and seat of intelligence in such bodies, 
and that their peculiar forms of mental and constructive en- 
ergy proceed from the power of their nervous system, as well 
as from such organs as are developed in them. In support 
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of tbis Uieory, let me quote from Prof. Grimes. Ha says: ' 
"The Tei7 lowest animal life tliat cau be produced is the 
amoeba, a mere minato mass of jelly. It caimot be said to 
have any particular permanent form, but it has the ability to 
assume almost any imagiuttble shape, according to circaoi- 
stances. It can protrude a portion of itself forward in the 
form of a limb; it can thus produce a dozen limbs; it can 
spread itself oat into a thin sheet, aud envelop and absorb 
what it wants, aud then change its form agaiu. This creature , 
occasionally manifests a degree of mechanical skill not sur- 
passed by the beaver, and not even equaled by civilized man. 
We learn an important lesson here, and that is, that Nature 
is citpable of performing superior mental operations without 
any special organs that can be perceived. Nest, obseiTe the 
spider. He has nerves, but no cerebrum or cerebellum, no 
thalamus, no striatum; he has something that appears to be 
analogous to the human oblongnta, aud tliat is the nearest i 
approach to a brain; yet he surpasses the beaver iu mechan- ' 
ical skill, the fox iu cunning, the monkey in dexterity, and { 
the tiger in malicious cruelty. He surpasses all animals that 
have brain, excepting man. What is the explanation? The , 
answer is obvious. The spider has the organs of his mental 
faculties, call them by what name you will, located some- 
where in his body, in his nerves, or in his ganglionic masses. 
He has no brains; no animal has them except fishes, reptiles, 
birds, aud mammals. Fishes have what is called a brain, but 
it is a mere bud of the iititeFior lobe of a brain, nnd that 
only. There is not in all Nature a more interesting lesson 
than that which in conveyed by a comparison of the animals 
that have no proper brains with the fishes {the lowest of 
those that have them), and then a comparison of these with 
the next class above ihem, and then again with the birds that 
are one step higher still, and then the birds with some of the j 
lowest animals of the nest higher class, the manimals, such [ 
as porpoises and rabbits; then higher mammals — cats, foxes, 
dogs, horses, elephants, apes, man." 

Dr. M. Foster, an able and recent writer on Physiology, 
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claims that the amoeba is possessed of the followiog powers 
and functions: he says that *'it is contractile; it is irritable 
and automatic; it is receptive and assimilative; it is metabolic 
and secretory; it is respiratory aud reproductive." Aud yet 
the microscope fails to fiud a simple nervous system in this 
animal! The lowest organism in which has been found a 
simple nervous system is the turbellaria. This organism, ac- 
cording to Haeckel, is the sixth in progressive creation, 
starting from the monera. It bas also organs of secretion 
(kidneys) and of generation. According to my theory, and 
the system of progressive growth which I set forth in this 
work, man represents, in his unfoldment aud progress from 
his lowest development as an embryo, the same order as is 
observed in the primitive growths or primeval organisms. 
This system of Physiognomy also finds in the first or lowest 
division of the human organism the organs of reproduction 
and the first organs of secretion — viz., the kidneys. The 
coincidence would be remarkable did not Nature abound in 
just such corroborations of her unity of action and method. 
These methods are as potential in the development of man 
as in the development of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
and outwork in the same manner. **The laws of inherit- 
ance and adaptation " are the prime factors in making man 
what he is. After taking into account man's inherited qual- 
ity, the remainder of his individuality is the result of his 
environment; that is to say, the soil upon which he lives and 
from which he derives his food, the air which he inhales, the 
water which he drinks, the climate which he dwells in, and 
the quality of mentality which surrounds him. If the soil 
upon which is grown his food, his plants, grains, fruits, and 
cattle, holds in excess certain mineral compounds, then aU 
of his food, as well as himself, will derive their character 
(aside from their inherited quality) from these sources. He 
will take his color, his mental powers, his moral and his 
physical qualities from these surroundings and conditions; 
and thus man is constantly the subject of manifold laws and 
processes ever moulding and fashioning his character, his 
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form, color, quality, and all his personality. As the study of 
the origin and SQience of color progresses, we shall find that 
it plays a most important part in our lives and in the history 
of our planet. Every mineral has its own color; from these 
mineral compounds the plants, flowers, and fruits get their 
beautiful dyes. Taken up from the soil, air, and water, these 
dyes assist in forming character; and by the colors of plants, 
animals, and man, much of their character is discerned. In 
the early geologic periods, while yet the whole earth was in 
a moist and heated condition, the colors of the flora must 
have been gorgeous in the extreme; but as it approached a 
cooler condition, the minerals of which the crust of the earth 
is composed must have parted with some of their coloring 
power, for we observe that all of the races of plants, animals, 
and men in the temperate and frigid zones are lighter and 
have less coloring matter in their composition. As the 
people in the torrid zone are richer in color, so, as we ap- 
proach the poles, all Nature is destitute of deep shades. As 
the earth continues to cool, all Nature, reasoning from anal- 
ogy, will continue to part with its color, until the inhabitants 
of our planet will possibly assume the pallor and transpa- 
rency which is usually ascribed to ghosts and spirits. Never 
having seen a spirit, I cannot vouch for their complexion, 
but the prevalent idea is that they are pale and exceedingly 
diaphanous. Advance in the knowledge of the origin and 
character of color has been most wonderful in this era. As 
the intense colors in visible Nature lessened, discoveries of 
colors hidden in many hitherto unknown substances have 
been made,, and have been applied to remove disease and to 
the industrial arts in ways never before attempted. The 
basic color of nearly every mineral has been traced through 
the medium of chemistry and the spectrum analysis, and the 
direct influence of the colors of the various plants, flowers, 
and minerals used in remedies has been demonstrated. This 
may strike the reader as a singular statement, but why should 
not color, which is palpable to our sight, be as potent in its 
influence upon our organism as electricity, the ethers, and 
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other fine forces which are almost imperceptible? What is 
color for? — to please the eye merely? I J^ave never found 
anything in Nature that did not serve a two-fold purpose, at 
least; such is the wonderful economy of Nature. 

Every age has its own peculiar form of mental activity, 
progress, and culmination, coiTesponding to the growth of 
man's nature. Tlie Philosophical Age of Greece — the age of 
Plato, Xenocrates, Polemon, Zeno, and Aristotle — made its 
impress on the character of tlie men of that era. Its influ- 
ence did not end there. All through the Dark Ages, great 
minds — the Galileo.*, the Bacons, the Brunos, and others — 
who could not' be crushed through fear of the Church, of 
superstition, or of death, were stimulated to further philo- 
sophical and scientific inquiry by the writings of those old 
Greek thinkers. Thus, modern Science, following naturally 
its predecessor, Philosophy, was given to the world. In the 
order of natural mental progression, inquiry and reason 
always precede the discovery of laws and principles. Hence, 
we find during the later years of those **ages,'^ rendered 
'*dark" by the despotism of Ecclesiasticisin, a revival of 
Philosophy, which took a practical direction (the result, 
mainly, of the activity of Northern minds, aided largely by 
the inventions which speculation and experiment had pro- 
duced), and which resulted in the birth of modern Science. 

In the days of Phidias and Praxiteles, we had probably 
the nearest approach to perfection in sculpture that the 
world will ever witness. In the age of Rubens, Titian, 
Michael Angelo, and Guido-Reni, the height of configuration 
and coloring as an art, purely, was reached. The Middle or 
Dark Ages gave us the acme of superstition and religious 
fervor, which have produced a natural reaction in the present 
^och of reality and science. Tliis has achieved a marvel- 
ous number of discoveries and practical inventions. 

We are, as yet, upon the threshold; the culmination in this 
direction has not been reached. The wonders which coming 
years may disclose can neither be imagined nor depicted. 
And thus we see that Evolution brings first one side and 
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then another of Man's wonderful mentality face to face with 
the resources whiph have been hidden away in Nature's great 
storehouse, awaiting, seemingly, the time when Man's pro- 
gressed nature shall demand them. 



CHAPTER II. 



BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOGNOMY. 



Standing at the apex 
of all creation is Man^ 
the very epitome, sub- 
limification, and essence 
of creative energy; what 
more natural than that 
in this high and complex 
organization should be 
found, in combination, 
all of the components of 
what may be termed the 
lower creations? 

Man is literally made 
up of the *'dust of the 
earth;" considered as a 
chemical compound, in 
Man will be found, made 
into solid bone, muscle^ 

Th. Thbke Grahd DmsiONS of the Face. ^rain, blood, and tissue 
I, Chemical. 2, Aroiiitectural. 3, Matliematical. . i .i ,, ^ ' 

not only the "dust of 
the earth," but also nearly all the elements contained in the 
earth. In his composition will be found oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, hydrogen, calcium, iron, sodium, chlorine, sulphur, 
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phosphorus, potassium, and a small amount of other min- 
erals. 

In the face of Man will be found, by dividing it into three 
grand divisions, the signs of character representing the three 
basilar principles underlying all matter, as well as Man's own 
organism; viz., Chemistry, Architecture, and Mathematics.^ 

If one examines a grain of sand, and enters into an analysis 
of its constituents, he finds that it has, first, chemical prop- 
erties — so much of one kind of element, another particle of 
some other sort; perhaps several other elements enter into 
its constitution. These various elements have an aflSnity for 
each other, and harmonize in their combination; this is the 
power which binds them in one, and forms them into a chem- 
ical compouyid. 

Upon further examination, it will be found to possess a 
definite form. In the case of crystals of the various miner- 
als, this form is always defined by law, and the mineralogist 
recognizes each object by its form. This natural Law of 
Shaping of all objects, both animate and inanimate, is an 
illustration of Architectural Law. 

If the crystals be reduced to their elementary particles, 
the numbei' of their constituents is discovered. This is the 
Mathematical Law exemplified. 

All creations, from a grain of sand up to the planetary 
bodies, have their Chemical properties, their Architectural 
formaiion or shape, and the number of quantitative particles 
which Mathematical Law requires. 

The same constituents which compose planets, which form 
minerals as well as plant, insect, and animal life, form also 
Man's organism. These elementary constituents bring with 
them, into Man's body, their basic principles; and wherever 
wfi find MaUy we can but observe that in the chemical action 
of the elements composing his body and surrounding him — 
that in his form and proportions, and in the niimbei* of ele- \ 
ments entering into his constitution — the same laws of 
Chemical action, of Architectural formation, and of Mathe- 
matical quantities or particles, which govern all other de- 
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« 

partments of life, are as potential in fashioning Lim and in 
determining his character. 

It is thus sbown that man, in himself, in his own person, 

« 

typifies all creation ; proving tbat he is the very essence, the 

subtile, refined organization or force evolved from all forces, 

^powers, causes, and chemical actions in the universe. He 

is, in short, the highest creation of which we have knowledge. 

A correct understanding of this grand organization is the 
first science in the world; the first in importance to each one 
of us. It has its laws, which are exact and yet complex; 
but where is the reader skillful enough to understand them? 
As Nature is perfect in her works, and has made few laws so 
mysterious as not to be comprehended, is it not natural, 
then, to suppose that man is capable of understanding his 
own organization and the laws which govern it? He may, if 
he will but seek the truth and fear not. 

As the dial is to the clock, so is the human face to Man; 
it is his exponent, morally, mentally, physically; on it are 
written not only his mental powers, his moral strength or 
weakness, but also his physical capacities, powers, weak- 
nesses, and predispositions to health and disease; and there 
is no one of ordinary capacity who cannot learn all those 
signs almost at a glance. The importance of this knowledge 
is incalculable. Inasmuch as we all have to pass our days 
in intercourse with our fellows, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only that we should understand ourselves, but 
also that we should be able to comprehend, to a nicety, all 
with whom we associate; not merely for our protection and 
the pleasure we may derive from it, but also for the good 
that we may do; because this knowledge will teach ns that 
what we now call ** charity," in overlooking the faults and 
weaknesses of others, is but simple justice, for it is not just 
to expect more of an organization than Nature has given it 
« power to accomplish. Therefore, we may spare our "char- 
ity," and through knowledge give justice. 

The three grand divisions of the face — namely, the Chemi- 
cal, the Architectural, and the Mathematical — have also their 
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subdivisions. The Chemical includes the moral, the domes- 
tic, and the supplyant powers; the Architectural, the faculties 
which indicate the building, artistic, religious, and literary 
traits; and the Mathematical includes the reasoning powers, 
which are the chief faculties in numerical demonstration. 

We shall proceed now to the examination of the sub- 
basilar laws of the science. The first is stated thus: All 
form indicates character. The second, all color denotes 
character; third, texture is significant of quality; fourth, the 
size of the nose, controlled by quality, is the measure of 
power; fifth, the shape of the nose shows the kind of power; 
sixth, Nature is harmonious; seventh. Nature is compen- 
satory. 

These last two propositions are established throughout 
all Nature's works. They are proved in all the lower ani- 
mals, among birds, insects, and plants. Observe, for in- 
stance, the gpider, which has no wings to assist it in escap- 
ing; its compensation consists in having eight eyes, placed 
two in front, two on top of the head, and two on each side. 
These eyes are without motion; yet their situation enables 
the spider to comprehend every view which his safety 
demands. 

We now commence with the general proposition that "all 
form indicates character." Within the three grand divisions 
of the face, we find the facial indications of five different 
systems of functions which go to create the different forms 
of man, and which are always found in combination, but in 
different degrees of development in different persons. These 
are named the Vegetative, the Thoracic, the Muscular, the 
Osseous, and the Brain and Nerve systems. Upon the dif- 
ferent degrees of development of these several conformations 
depends man's power for being mainly either Chemical, 
Architectural, or Mathematical. 

The organization which is mainly Chemical in its operation 
and effects is known by a predominance of the Vegetative 
system, and is accompanied most largely by all those func- 
tions which serve to supply the body with material, and for 
3 
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the protection and procreation of the race. The functions 
included in this division of the organism are those of diges- 
tion, reproduction, respiration through the mouth, secretion, 
excretion, and growth. These functions are productive of 
the following faculties: Conscientiousness, Firmness, Ali- 
mentiveness. Benevolence, Amativeness, Love of Children, 
Mirthfulness, Approbativeness, Modesty, Self-esteem, Se- 
cretiveness, Besistance, and Force. These include in their 
action all the laws common to vegetable life, and have not 
the power of motion, will, and conscious sensation — these 
being exclusively animal powers. The development of all 
these traits proceeds mainly from chemical action; as, for 
instance, the sustentation of the body and the procreation of 
the race. These operations are entirely chemical. 

The Architectural division is shown by a predominance of 
the Muscular, Thoracic, and Osseous systems, which embrace 
within their own action almost all of the principles of me- 
chanical forces; such as the different lever powers, different 
principles of valves, and the representation of a pulley (in 
the action of the superior oblique muscle in rotating the 
eye); also other powers which will be mentioned hereafter. 
The traits indicated in this division are Hope, Cautiousness, 
Analysis, Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, Human Nature, 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Veneration, Self-will, 
Credenciveness, Observation, Memory of Events, Form, 
Size, Weight, Color, Order, Calculation, Locality, Music, 
Language. You will observe, by these names, that the 
artistic and religious faculties are included in this as sub- 
divisions. 

The Mathematical division of the face has its work per- 
formed mainly by the. Brain and Nerve system. The facul- 
ties shown in this division are named Time, Causality, Cojn- 
parison, and Intuition. 

The several systems of the body and faculties of the mind 
act and react upon each other, and sustain inter-relations 
to each other; but each division is mainly sustained by the 
action of the system to which the several different parts of 
the face indicate it as belonging. 
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As I have before stated, the principles of Physiognomy 
are founded on the same general laws which underlie all 
matter, but having for their demonstration special laws. 
When we reflect that brain, matter in the form of nerves, and 
nervous ganglia, as well as the muscles, are instrumental in 
producing mental manifestations, we must at once conclude 
that the rather contracted views and theories of the ancient 
metaphysicians and modern phrenologists must give way to 
more extended and well demonstrated facts. The entire 
surface of the body being covered with a cuticle, upon which 
a fine net-work of nerves ramifies, gives us a very extensive 
sense-organ, and makes us cognizant of temperature, tactile 
sensations, and pressure; and by the aid of these several 
sensations, very many mental impressions are conveyed. 

The theory of Mind which is set forth in this system of 
Physiognomy is more comprehensive than any which has 
been given hitherto. Many advanced and eminent scientists 
and physicians to the insane have recently become imbued 
with the idea that the brain is not the sole and exclusive 
mental organ; that the muscles, and the nervous ganglia and 
plexuses of human and animal organisms, ma^/be of a mental 
character, and exhibit or assist in illustrating mental mani- 
festations. 

Among those who advocate this idea as probable, I may 
mention Herbert Spencer, Dr. Maudsley, and Dr. Lindsay — 
men whose opinions are received with respect and credence. 
It Iv^s been reserved for a woman, however, to carry their 
observations and research to a finality; and by the aid of 
the physiognomies of both animal and human beings, their 
ideas of the diffusive locale of the mind have been extended 
and made more comprehensive still, by proving that the 
viscera, as well as the bones, muscles, and nervous ganglia 
and plexuses, are instrumental in exhibiting mental phenom- 
ena. It is not essential, at this stage of this work, to give 
proofs of the position I assume in this theory of Mind; but 
as we proceed, the rationale will be developed, and I believe 
the evidence will not be wanting to substantiate my position. 
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I leave the case in the hands of tbe scienidfic, Uie logical, 
and unprejudiced reader. 31t inotiTo is based od a love of 
Nature aiid of justice, aud nill enable me to reject auj idea, 
bowerer much I muy respect it, if it be fouud iiot true and 
scientific. 

That PhTsiognomy, as a science of the mind and bo^, has 
been uuderslood in some remote ages of tbe world, is proved 
by reference to Leviticus, xii, 18-21. Yon will find that 
that great law-giver aud hygienist, Moses, understood what I 
claim for Physiognomy to-day; viz., tbul all personal defects 
which are congeuitui, aud Jiot accidental, are the outward 
signs of mental aud moral deficiencies; and he demanded 
that those who came before tbe people to be their spiritual 
and moral guides should illustrate in their own persons that 
physical combination which is tbe indication nf moral balance 
aud intellectual ciipacity. In his directions to those priests 
who were to serve at the Holy Tuble, he says: " For what- 
soever man he be that hath a blemish, he shall not approach. 
A blind man or a lame, or he that h-Mh a flat nose or any- 
thing superfluous, or a man that is broken-footed or broken- 
handed, or a dwarf or crooked -backed, or that bath a blemish 
in bis eye, or be scuiTy or scabbed, or whatsoever man he 
be that batb a blemish, let him not approAcb." Indeed, the 
whole tendency of Moses's teaching proves him to have pos- 
sessed a knowledge of sanitary luw and mental characteris- 
ties such as Scientific Physiognomy only teaches, and which 
has made his followers the longest lived, the healthiest, and 
most prosperous people on earth to-day. 

The index of both body and mind is written iu unmistakable 
characters on the face; and it is most astonishing that while 
people have a knowledge of almost every other science, that of 
the face is a sealed book to them. The muss of the people 
are, through ignorance of uatural law, geueruted under all 
sorts of horrible conditions. They perceive results only — 
not causes; and to erroneous and false systems of religion 
and metaphysics are we indebted for this lameutiible condi- 
tion of mankind. Not until we understand natural laws and 
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apply them — particularly those of Pliysiognomj and Physi- 
ology — shall we have higher types of mauhood. 

The basilar principles before meutioned, discovered by me 
and verified by a lifelime of observation, investigatioii, and 
reflection, I give to the world as my contribution toward the 
etilightenment of its denizens. I do not claim to have dis- 
covered all that exists on the subject. As an etainent geolo- 
gist has told U9, "Han is not made, but making," so the 
knowledge of man must go back into the past and keep pace 
with the present, to know what may be the possibilities of 
the race in the future. One person can no more tell us the 
all of human character than can one astronomer tell us the 
all of the great worlds ubove us. 

The ancient philosophers believed the mind to be a unit, 
operating independently of the body; Phrenology went far- 
ther, and showed some of tho relations of the mind to the 
brain; Physiognomy goes still farther, and proves the rela- 
tion and interaction of the faculties of the mind and brain 
with the several organs of the body, and locates their posi- 
tion in the face exactly. As we proceed to study this sci- 
ence, we must keep this fact ever before us: That faculties 
or traits are dual, and have their physical, as well as mental 
representatives; that nuitber can operate without the other. 
The face proves this; the life of man bears witnpss to it. 
There is no line of demarkation between the different parts 
of our natures, separating one from another, and all mental, 
moral, mechanical, artistic, and literary phenomena find 
their susteutation and illustration in the numerous physical 
powers which make up man's organism. 

Scientific Pliysiognomy, well understood, declares to us 
that the human body and mind are regulated by a system of 
chcci's and balances; as, for instance, where we observe Self- 
eslecm lacking, wo always find some other trait in excess to 
supply the want — to assist, as it were, in balancing the char- 
actor. Just so, in the physical organism, where one organ 
is weak or defective Nature at once gives assistance by 
calling upon some other part of the system to supply the de- 
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ficiency. Thus, to illustrate, when the kidneys are small or 
defective the skin is unusually active and assists in carrying 
off the waste of the body by means of perspiration. In the 
same way a great excess of one faculty shows a correspond- 
ing weakness in another. This applies equally to the phy- 
sical as to the mental. Whenever you discover one great 
trait in a character, whether it be a fault or a virtue, en- 
deavor to ascertain for what it is the compensation. Lord 
Byron and Edgar A. Poe are illustrations of this principle. 
Each possessed a predominance of the mental faculties at 
the expense of the moral, and their physical organisms were 
correspondingly unbalanced. Both died young. 

Horace Greeley is another instance of the truth of this 
proposition. He was greatly lacking in several practical 
faculties; his compensation consisted in an excessive and un- 
common development of Reason and Memory. His physical 
powers partook of the same strength and weakness, and when 
a time of unusual exertion came to him the inequality of the 
mental and physical powers became apparent; his mind gave 
way, and this great and brilliant man died in a mad-house. 

The judgment of the masses as to what constitutes great- 
ness is usually very superficial. Their estimate of a great 
man is that he is universally great — great in every direction; 
while the truth is that the man who shines so brilliantly in a 
given sphere is usually very much wanting in some part of 
his organism. Physiognomy will discover the deficiences and 
locate them exactly in the face. They can be seen at a 
glance almost, and any one of ordinary comprehension, with 
a few simple instructions, can discover this readily; this test 
is infallible. Were this knowledge more general it would 
benefit mankind incalculably; as, for instance, in selecting the 
right partner for marriage, in choosing friends, and in de- 
ciding the natural adaptability to employments, and in com- 
prehending the mental and physical constitutions and condi- 
tions of children. To mothers, it would give the power to 
nnderstaiidy almost instantly, which organs of their children 
were weak and which strong. One can locate as readily the 
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faculties in the face, after few instructions, as one can point 
out the rivers, bays, and mouutains on a map; it is simply 
Human Geography. At every step of life it is of use. At 
home, at church, in the street and in society, one can make 
studies with trifling eflfort. In the whole range of the natu- 
ral sciences, I do not know of one so beautiful or more pro- 
fitable than this. It is elevating to the intellect and moral 
character, and nothing in Nature presents greater proof of 
the power and wisdom of God than this science. In short, 
it is the duty of every one to understand himself and her- 
self, as well as those by whom we are surrounded. Many 
persons, on finding that the face discloses character, are 
seized with fear. Let me ask such, for what do they sup- 
pose the face was made? Perhaps for the same purpose for 
which Talleyrand said words were invented — to couceal 
thoughts. Not so! — but to reveal them. God did not place 
us here to live forever under laws which were to be a sealed 
book to us, but He gave us the faculties to discover and 
apply them. 

In commencing the analysis of character, all self-love must 
be thrown aside, and the individual must be willing to Btand 
before the whole world for just what he is according to the 
rules of science — a correct knowledge of which will give a 
true analysis of character and will also teach the methods by 
which knowledge comes to us; through which faculties we 
receive an understanding of Size, Form, Events, and Num- 
bers, and which department of our Memory is faulty, and 
how to strengthen it. 

Very few persons analyze keenly enough to discover through 
which faculty they learn spelling, geography, marksmanship, 
and oth&r arts; also, most persons have very erroneous con- 
ceptions of the rationale or philosophy of the emotions and 
passions — love, jealousy, revenge, benevolence, generosity, 
hatred, and the like. 

One will hear many. persons declare that there can be no 
real love without jealousy. An analysis of any character in 
which jealousy preponderates will give a character very un- 
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balanced, and lacking either in its moral or mental make-up. 
** Perfect love casteth out fear." Suspicion, jealousy, hatred, 
and revenge are always the accompaniments of unbalanced 
natures, and are the proofs of a lack of either good reasoning 
powers, conscientiousness, self-esteem, or perception — one 
or more; and when we perceive either of these passions ex- 
hibited, we will find in the face the proof of this statement 
disclosed. 

The why and wherefore of all the defects of human nature 
never has been understood, through the want of a system to 
analyze and verify the indications. In the same way, many 
traits are misunderstood and their action not comprehended, 
for lack of scientific knowledge of character. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the faculty named Amativeness, or Love, which is, we 
may say, the power underlyiug all the other faculties, and 
really one of the most important in the human economy, is 
the least understood of all the faculties. Physiognomy 
proves this to have a mental power, as well as a physiological 
basis, and to be possessed in a larger degree by all persons 
of creative talent than by others not thus endowed. This 
creative ability proceeds from an excess or a large endow- 
ment of the procreative or reproductive system. This princi- 
ple will be understood better as the reader advances; the 
plan of this work is progressive, leading from the simple to 
the complex. But let me state, just here, that it is an estab- 
lished law of Physiognomy, that a person can illustrate best 
in his works those principles and laws of Mechanism, Art, 
and Science which are found well developed in his own 
organism. It will be found, upon further study of this sys- 
tem of Mental Physiology, that it is the procreative power 
which guides the graver's chisel, the artist's brush, the com- 
poser's pen; and is illustrated in the musician's harmonies, 
the imagination of the writer of fiction, the inventor's me- 
chanism, and the dramatic artist's imitations. The proof of 
this can be established by the study of the faces of Mozart, 
Bubens, Michael Angelo, Shakspeare, Dickens, and all per- 
sons in all ages who have excelled in any department of 
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Creative Art. They could not have thus excelled without 
this function and faculty preponderating. 

The beautiful child-characters conceived in the brain and 
portrayed by the pen of Dickens are creations hs real as 
though the breath of life had been breathed upon them. 
They could not have had a mental conception and birth, had 
there not been a large endowment of the procreative power 
in the organism of this author. The face of Dickens proves 
him to have been possessed of the faculties of Amativeness, 
Love of Young, Constructiveness, Human Nature, Form, 
Size, and Imitation, in a remarkable degree; and one who 
has learned to localize the signs for these faculties can find the 
evidence of them in the physiognomy of this great character- 
painter. 

Physiognomy teaches the laws of Heredity, and shows how 
ancestral types are reproduced; it teaches how, by the right 
mingling of types, to eradicate weakness, both mental and 
physical, as well as vice and immorality. 

In order to bring about a higher humanity, we must re- 
verse the methods and opinions which have prevailed for 
ages, and, instead of regarding these subjects as bad and 
degrading, we must teach that religion commences in the 
physical system, and that the surest way to save sinners is by 
learning the grand truths which Science unfolds, and which 
must be applied in order to bring rightly organized bodies 
and souls into existence. 

A celebrated writer on Heredity says: ** As yet, there has 
been no true breed of men under the accidental or intuitional 
action of love. There is a superabundance of imperfect men 
and women on the globe, with only here and there a speci- 
men that suggests the possibilities of the race." We must 
bring our eyes close down to Nature, and there learn the 
lessons which never can be false, not depending for guidance 
on doctrines and theories, venerable though they be, which 
have been tried and found utterly wanting in every element 
of true science and true religion, ''which is the fulfilling of 
the Law." 
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I maintain that nearly all the errors in regard to Man — his 
life, his surroundings, his relations to them and their rela- 
tions to him, his religion, his seuse of right, his misconcep- 
tions of beauty, his exceedingly scant knowledge of govern- 
mental principles — proceed directly from tUter ignorance of 
Mmadff and while he has a knowledge of the planets, stars, 
winds, rocks, beasts, birds, snakes, and animalculsB, he does 
not know the laws which govern his own body. He cannot 
understand one single sign of character as indicated by the 
face; he knows not the meaning of different voices; the walk 
of man conveys to him no meaning; the color of the eyes 
and hair declares nothing to his seuse of sight. He is like a 
mole, groping in daylight. He plans and executes grand 
enterprises; he spans continents; he examines the character 
of the uttermost stars, calculates eclipses, traces the paths 
of comets to remote ages, understands to a nicety the great 
world and the little world as shown by the telescope and the 
microscope; and yet cannot sound the depths of his child's 
character, which appear to him unfathomable. Why is this? 
Is it because the science of Man is more abstruse and occult 
than all others? — because it belongs to the unknowable? 
Not so. It is because he has not thought of these .things, 
and because he has not been taught them as he has the other 
sciences. I regard it as the most simple of all the sciences, 
the most easily demonstrated, the most essential to human 
happiness and welfare. 

And until the science of Physiognomy is commonly under- 
stood. Government, as a science, cannot go forward. Legis- 
lating for beings, of the laws of whose existence one is in 
utter ignorance, is an absurdity, and will fail. Not until the 
masses can put themselves in harmonious relations to their 
environment can government go forward, and this can result 
only from a complete knowledge of Man, his capacities, his 
needs, and his possibilities. This knowledge proceeds only 
from a scientific study of himself. When Man becomes con- 
vinced that his face registers his life, and that **he who runs 
may read " what he has been about, and that he cannot hide 
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his inner self from the gaze of the world, he will endeavor 
to make his life so good and so noble that he will not be 
ashamed of the most rigid scrutiny, because it is only in thus 
doing that he will be enabled to have either a character or a 
reputation. 

Physiognomy as a science, with rules and established prin- 
ciples so plainly set forth as to be comprehended by the 
masses, has never been given to the world until recently. 
Lavater possessed the power of reading the human face intu- 
itively, but he has left among his writings no rules nor prin- 
ciples by which students can learn this science. The best 
book and school for students is Nature. Still, a keen ob- 
server may record such discoveries in this field as to be a 
benefit to comipg generations. This science is gigantic in 
its proportions; and when we reflect that there are in the 
world no two organizations with exactly the same combina- 
tion of traits, we see that the field is wide, with room for 
many observers. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FIVE SYSTEMS OF FUNCTIONS THAT CREATE CHARACTER. 
"The mind is invisible to those who understand not the body of Physiognomy." 

WiNKLEMAN. 

Victor Cousin, in his admirable ** Essay on the Beautiful," 
remarks: "All is symbolic in Nature. Form is not form only; 
it unfolds something inward." This philosophy is scieutifi- 
caUy correct. That all form indicates character is a principle 
so well established throughout Nature as to need little testi- 
mony from me. In the study of the science before us, it is 
absolutely essential that this principle should be thoroughly 
comprehended, and the character of its various phases un- 
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derstood at first sight, in order to render the interpretation 
of character certain and beyond all peradventure and doubt, 
for upon the conformation of the Physiognomy (and here I 
mean the entire body) are we mainly dependent for knowl- 
edge of the character of the entire man. It is true that size, 
color, texture of the skin and hair, health, etc., play their 
part in determining characteristics; still. Form is primarily 
the grand determining, dominating principle underlying all 
others. Its meanings should be completely mastered before 
proceeding to the consideration of other branches of our 
subject. 

The more advanced Phrenologists, who commenced the 
investigation of Phrenology on the basis of classification by 
color of the complexion, hair, and eyes, have gradually arrived 
at the conclusion that form is the most decisive factor in the 
interpretation of character. O. S. Fowler declares, in his 
work on *' Human Science," that the correct way is to classify 
character by the forms of the body, and that these forms are 
produced by the predominance of one or the other of the 
five principal systems of functions included in the human 
organism. These systems and forms he designates the Vital, 
Motive or Mechanical, and Mental Temperaments. 

I cannot comprehend how Mr. Fowler can consistently re- 
tain the word ** Temperament" in his designation oi forms. 
Temperament is the word used by Hippocrates to indicate 
the several colors of the complexion. It has no more rela- 
tion to Form than it has to Color. If we wish to use lan- 
guage at once intelligent and comprehensive, it must be 
rejected, as well as the method of deciding character by so 
small a portion of the organism as the skull alone. Why 
should not the face, where the most active and impressible 
of the muscles are located, and the contour of* the entire 
body, be taken into account? It is certainly a good deal 
more difficult to feel the head, which has no power of ex- 
pression, and is not as practicable for every-day and instant 
use as the face and outlines of the body. ''A cat may look 
upon a king," and so one may study the features of his fellow- 
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men without saying, '* By your leave." This system of Phys- 
iognomy classifies upon the basis of formSy which are derived 
from the several organ-systems that are included in the human 
body. It also shows the influence of color and health, as 
well as all the other conditions which determine character. 

In the human organism there are five different organ-sys- 
tems, which, in their development, produce different config- 
urations of the body and corresponding differences of mental 
development. These systems are always found in combina- 
tion, but in different degrees of power, in every individual, 
and to these variations are we indebted for the infinite variety 
of the human race. These five systems are named the Veg- 
etative, the Thoracic, the Muscular, the Osseous or Bony, 
and the Brain and Nervous systems — the last mentioned 
forming one system and producing one conformation. Each 
of these systems exhibits a different set of physical functions 
and mental faculties peculiar to itself, but are so constituted 
that neither can exist without the action and interaction of 
some proportion of each of the others. 

In order to create a normal and healthful condition of the 
organism, there must always be a due development of each 
of these systems; else incompetency, disease, and early de- 
cline will be the result. The system which is the first in the 
order of development of all organized life, and which is also 
the underlying or basilar system of man's organism, is the 
Vegetative, and has, in common with the various growths of 
vegetable life, the functions of sustentation, imbibition from 
the air and water (through the pores of plants and the mouth 
of man), the functions of reproduction, of assimilation, of 
absorption, secretion, excretion, respiration, circulation, and 
growth; but the Vegetative system gives no power for the 
expression. of the phenomena of either thought, volition, or 
sensation. Every plant, tree, vegetable, and shrub has the 
power of absorbing, excreting, reproducing, circulating its 
sap and juices through its cells and tubes (and this by hy- 
drostatic law and the law of gravitation). All the lower ani- 
mals have the same powers and functions. Not until other 
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systems of fanctions are saperadded do we discover any 
power of volition or conscious sensation. It is true that the 
lowest animal organisms give indications of possessing a 
cei-tain form of sensation, yet these are all in the vegetative 
condition. No organs for the expression of sensation, as we 
find it illustrated in higher animal organisms, have yet been 
evolved, and until these organs or systems of functions are 
added — such, for example, as bones, muscles, and brain — 
volition, sensation, and thought, in thdir most complete 
sense, are not present. The intelligent reader, who has fol- 
lowed the course of the evolution of man from the lower 
organisms, will have observed the order in which the severwl 
systems of functions, and their accompanying faculties of 
Mind (as it is called), have evolved or developed. As Nature 
has indicated this order as her supreme law of progression, 
I shall endeavor, in the exposition of this system of Physi- 
ognomy to follow her methods, believing the laws of Nature 
to be divine and infallible. These laws, if allowed free scope 
and not impedled by the ignorance or willfulness of man, will 
always result in harmonious development and equilibrium. 

A study of the laws of natural progression shows us that 
all organic life commences with the development of the func- 
tions of sustentation, reproduction, secretion, and excretion. 
Here, then, is the physical basis of life. ''Man, in his em- 
bryonic life, passes through all the various stages of progress 
and development that the lower organisms pass through in 
their evolution from the merely vegetative existence to the 
highest degree of sensation attained by animal organisms."* 
At his birth he possesses all of the functions and faculties 
which characterize all vegetable and animal organisms, with 
the addition of a higher grade of intellectual apprehension 
and with more perfected and sensitive members and faculties. 
These are arranged in the body in the exact order in which they 
have evolved in the lower organisms, the vegetative functions 
occupying the lower portion of the trunk, and the brain, the 
latest organ to become developed, the highest portion of the 

* Haeckel. 
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body. In the human face, tJie signs indicating these several 
organs and functions, loith their accompanying faculties^ will 
befoicnd to follow the same plan precisely. 




THE VEGETATIVE SYSTEM. 

The amoeba, the first and 
lowest specimeu of auimal 
life, like Topsy, ''never was 
born. It growed." At its 
starting-point it is a mere 
speck of jelly, without form, 
swayed by the waters in which 
it exists into any shape the 
waves compel it. It appears 
in this stage to be nothing 
more than stomach — stomach 
all over. It lives by assimi- 
lating nutriment which it derives from the air and water. It 
is expressionless, shapeless. It is now simply a chemical 
compound. The rudimentary stage of all organic life is 
chemical merely. After a while this speck of jelly, in its 
next stage of progress, begins to attract from the sea parti- 
cles of lime, and shape for itself an outer covering; this is 
its bony system. At this point of growth the bone is placed 
outside instead of inside the animal. It has now taken upon 
itself the next step in evolution, and become architectural as 
well as chemical, and assumes various fixed geometrical 
forms, as we find in the foraminifera. It is probable that 
the first races of men were stomach men merely; that is to 
say, they lived in the lowest range of functions and faculties 
— viz., those of sustentation and reproduction — and that the 
powers which assist Man in his Architectural and Mathe- 
matical efforts were not developed at that stage of evolution 
to any appreciable extent, but were merely rudimentary. 

The New Zealander is a fair sample of this stage of evolu- 
tion. Of course, the germs of aU the five systems were 
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present in the lowest types of man, but in that epoch of de- 
velopment they lacked both size and quality, and were not 
perfected as at the present time in perfected races. The 
other systems of functions, and many faculties now seen in 
combination with the Vegetative, have been very largely per- 
fected since — particularly the Brain and Nerve system, which 
is now in a more active state than ever before in the world's 
history. From being a stomach race we are becoming a 
brain race. What evolution will do for us in the ages to 
come, it is difficult to predict. The law of progress is always 
from the lower to the higher, and surely we can say of human 
nature there is need of higher growth. 

The Vegetative system will always play an important part 
in the human economy. It is the base of many fine traits of 
character, as well as being the sustaining power of the or- 
ganism. The absence of a due admixture of this system 
produces an impoverished body and a mind devoid of many 
beautiful and useful traits. Friendship, Approbativeness, 
Conscientiousness, Parental Love, and Amativeness are di- 
rectly related to this system, and all sustained by its devel- 
opment and action. The Vegetative system is known by a 
preponderance of soft fatty tissue all over the body, fullness 
of chee]^s, large mouth, slow motions and weak mental action, 
slow pulse, and face with little expression.. People in whom 
this system predominates are never deep thinkers, are unex- 
citable, sensual, wanting in dignity and enterprise, generally 
domestic and social. This system constitutes the chemical 
or underlying basis of the human organism. It is almost 
entirely chemical in its operation, and sustains those faculties 
which also lead to chemical action; as, for example, the pro- 
creation of the race, love of children, friendship, etc. The 
facial indication of this system is shown more particularly 
developed in the part of the face below the nose. A line 
drawn across the face below the base of the nose, across 
the cheek, up to the bottom of the ear, will show in all per- 
sons the degree of development of the Vegetative system, 
although where this system predominates the entire face, as 
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well as the body, will indicate its supremacy. The Vegeta- 
tive system includes all the viscera within the pelvic basin. 
These are named the intestines, spleen, bladder, kidneys, 
pancreas, and organs of reproduction. The action of these 
organs leads directly to the development of the following 
named faculties: Conscientiousness, Amativeness, Aliment- 
iveness. Love of Young, Benevolence, MirtbfulDess, Ap- 
probativeness. Friendship, Modesty, and Firmness. The 
diseases which affect this system are dropsy, inflammatory 
rheumatism, gout, apoplexy, tumorous growths, and various 
chronic disorders. 

The Vegetative system shows the functions of body and 
faculties of mind that are dominant in childhood; and the 
Physiognomy of all infants and young children, if they are 
healthy, exhibits a larger development of the signs of those 
faculties and functions than of the other divisions, where the 
signs of the Artistic, Mechanical, and Mathematical are lo- 
cated. The three divisions of the face, by the very order 
of their arrangement and locality, indicate the order of 
progressive growth and development of the body and mind: 
First, the Vegetative system, which is dominant in childhood; 
afterward, the Mechanical faculties assert their dawning 
powers, just in the ratio that the bones and muscles strength- 
en; and when children commence to understand the use and 
management of material substances, they can become expert 
in light manual labor, both artistic and mechanical. Later 
in life, the brain becomes more mature, and pure abstract 
reason dominates all the previous developments, and math- 
ematical calculation serves also to assist mental processes. 

The faculty of Conscientiousness is located in the Chemical 
or underlying system, proving conclusively that morality 
commences in the physical basis — ^just where it should, to 
be of the greatest value to the organism. If a cultivated 
and quickened moral sense were brought to bear upon all 
the faculties and functions of this division of the human 
organism, many of the sins and evils affecting the human 
family would be unknown. A judicious mingling of this 
4 
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system with h auittible proportion of the other sjstemB ol the 
organism creates health and happiness. How to accomplish 
this result will be shown as we proceed to investigate the 
science of Physiognomy. This system constitates the Obem- 
ical division of the body and mind; the faculties set in action 
by its laws are mainly chemical in their operation. 



THE THORACIC SYSTEM. 

We are taught 
that in the early 
geologic periods, 
the development of 
the organ sytems of 
the primary verte- 
brates was in the 
following order: 

First, the intes- 
tines; second, the 
swim -bladder. 

And this corre- 
sponds to the tmo 
Lnng or Thoracic 
system in later or- 
ganisms. Themos- 
cles were the next 
evolved; then the 
spinal axis and the 
bones; last of all 
the brain proper 
made its appear- 
ance. In the fish, the earliest vertebrate, the lung is ntdi- 
mental, and is known as the "swim-bladder." 

And in the fish we have the basilar plan of all verte- 
brates; and as Man is the highest development of that class, 
I shall follow the same line of onfoldmeut in describing his 
formation, believing that the methods of nature create a 
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unity of action and universality of type, and when we wish 
to understand principles concerning the human organism 
which seem obscure or mysterious, a practical "interroga- 
tion of Nature" is the readiest way to solve the problem. 
Nature never errs — never lies; it is the only " infallible " 
power of which I have knowledge. "The breath is the life 
thereof;" without a fair proportion of the Thoracic system 
(which includes the lungs, liver, and heart), Man would be 
inefficient, short-lived, and groveling. This system, in its 
highest manifestation, shows that the aeration of the blood 
is performed on a large scale. This induces buoyancy of 
spirits, quickness and clearness of the brain, ambition, hope, 
and progressive mentality. Pioneers, discoverers, warriors, 
ambitious and aggressive people the world over, will be found 
within this class. History abounds in the record of men 
with large lungs and small brain, who have made of life a 
brilliant success, but is almost void of those possessed of 
large brain and small lungs. This system is recognized by 
large chest, wide cheek-bones, bright, hopeful eyes, elastic 
step, large nose, wide nostrils, good complexion, happy dis- 
position, not given to intense study, with moderate-sized 
brain and abdomen. Persons in this class are fond of 
amusements and out-door sports and business in the open 
air; quick at apprehending eveiything, and as quick to drop 
a pursuit. This peculiarity causes them to excel in pioneer- 
ing and geographical discovery, and in all pursuits where 
activity and constant motion are needed. The diseases to 
which this system is most liable are acute and inflammatory. 
All the great warriors and orators of the world have pos- 
sessed a large share of this system. Julius Caesar, Welling- 
ton, Bonaparte, and Cromwell, among warriors, and Cicero, 
Patrick Henry, William Pitt, and Henry Clay, among ora- 
tors, are illustrations of this conformation well developed. 

The Thoracic system is included in the Architectural divis- 
ion of the face and body, and assists, with lung power and 
activity of the heart and liver, in the promotion of the many 
and varied activities which mechanism calls into play. 
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Hi»i»o. ('uutiousness, Human Nature, Sablimity, Analysis, 
aiul 1 nutation are directly related to and governed by this 
M^VMU>ni. Torsons with this system dominant are character- 
iiMul by their ready apprehension of natural laws and princi- 
|kluM, and appear to be in accord with the laws of Nature; 
yioUl iHnulily to hygienic treatment when attacked with dis- 
irnno; and, as their .ailmeuts are generally acute, must have 
priuupt attention and relief. They are very susceptible to 
aiiiumphorio influences, and are easily affected by thepoison- 
uuM guHOH t^ngendered by crowded assemblies; indeed, bad 
atv utlWtrt thorn sooner than it does those with small lungs, 
Un tlio rtu^Hon that us they inhale more air in the same time, 
tho ontin» organism becomes permeated with the noxious 
ottluviu arising from a crowded hall or theater. Children in 
wiioui aro found tho siUient points of the Thoracic system 
aio ivHthmM, oagor for change, quick to learn by perception 
latUoi' thuu from books; are seldom profound scholars; never 
Hppb' tlkomm^lvoH in childhood, but as they advance in life 
ivit» iuou» oH|mbloof continuous application; are adapted only 
to |iio(oM.4iiiuii which are pursued mainly out of doors; the 
bluilv oi thu natural sciences, and the pursuit of science 
IHiiloHAiouullv, is best adapted to this class. The faculties 
ol uuud to which their physical functions give rise endow 
ihriii with just tho combination of traits that is essential to 
tiiu oi»ti-> iu thiJi department of knowledge. Such should be- 
iPUio botauiats, stock-breeders, floriculturists, geologists, 
h\i^it»uiiitb, ur follow similar pursuits. By this method, their 
h« alth, happiness, and usefulness will be enhanced. 

L'iioplo ul this type make cheerful and safe companions, 
i\ii. uti thuiv organisms are filled with the oxygen and ozone 
nl U*o utiuo:sjihta'e, their vwrcd sense and purity of mind are 
nluiugiU* than iu weaker developments of the Thoracic sys- 
r Hi Tho^v vutaiu their youthful purity, spirits, and vivacity 
i.< iiu udvuuood age; also, they are, as a inile, high-minded, 
illl ^l with uoble and philanthropic desires, or ambitious to 
lill [•loLuiuunt and distinguished positions in society. 

'Ihub much will oapaoity for and a full supply of ptlre air 
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do for the individaal. A system of ventilatioa for public 
baildings and homes is the greatest necessity of the present 
age. We cannot expect pare-minded, noble characters to 
thrive and expand in close, ill-smellicg, noxions dwellings. 
If we desire moral men and women, and those who are truly 
religions, oar systems* of drainage, sewerage, rentilatioD, and 
water supply will bare to be amended before such result can 
be secured; for any system of Theology or Ethics, which 
does not include Natural Law as its ruling principle, will 
create no improved types of the human family, and will only 
succeed in producing a class of theoretic sentimentalists, 
wUhout the power to be either pure-minded, noble, or trulif 
religioua. Fresh air, pure water, bathing, hygienic diet, and 
self-control, used according to law, contain all the funda- 
mental principles of true religion, and will advance civiliza- 
tion to grauder heights of purity, morality, %nd truth than 
all the dogmatic theologies of the centuries. Pure water 
and pure air are the first necessities of life, and must be had 
if a fine development of the Thoracic system is desired. 

THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

Great size is not, as 
some imagine, always 
an indication of great 
streogtb; it may be, 
and often is, an evi- 
dence of weakness. A 
person with a large, 
bony frame, without a 
due proportion of mus- 
cle, is found to be very ■ 
lazy; he dislikes mo- 

.,■ J ■ . JAHES HoFADDEN. A NOTED BUBGLAB. 

tion, and is not so 

strong as bis appearance would indicate. On the other 
hand, an individual possessed of a large Vegetative develop- 
ment is not strong because the Bony and Muscular systems 
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are not sufficiently powerful to carry around the large quan- 
tity of soft, fatty tissue which this system exhibits. The 
result in either case is weakness. Beginners in the study of 
the science of Physiognomy find it somewhat difficult to 
distinguish between fat and muscle — between the Vegetative 
and the Muscular developments. The signs of this system 
are located all over the body, from the eyes to the tips of 
the fingers and the ends of the toes. 

It is not my intention to go into an extended description 
of the Muscular system ; this can be obtained from any work 
on Anatomy; but a few simple instructions, to enable the 
observer to distinguish the salient features of the system, is 
all that will be needed in this connection. A broad form, 
with well developed muscles and tendons, quick, elastic step, 
shoulders broad in proportion to the rest of the body, low 
forehead, and •relatively small head, large, fidl convex eye, 
short, thick nose, and short, thick neck, are the chief indices 
of the predominance of the Muscular system. Mentally 
muscular people are seldom gifted, but under the excitement 
or stimulus of the emotions, will succeed in many difficult 
enterprises; under the influence of rage, will become des- 
perate and destructive, and should guard against the exercise 
of this passion, as really well meaning persons have com- 
mitted capital crimes by losing control of their muscular 
powers. 

The many and varied expressions of the human face are 
due to the action of a great number of muscles, some anato- 
mists describing as many as thirty-six pairs and two single 
muscles in the face alone, and in the entire body more than 
five hundred. All eminent actors, singers, musicians, and 
sculptors are largely endowed with a fine quality of muscle. 
The nature of their professions requires that they should be 
able to heLYe perfect control of the muscular scTise. A scientific 
reading of the faces of all who excel in any of these pursuits 
shows that the Muscular system is pre-eminent in their 
organisms, with a suitable Brain system added. 

Part of the muscles are voluntary and under the control of 
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the will; as, for instance, the muscles attached to the joints, 
the muscles controlling facial expression and the voice. An- 
other set are involuntary, and perform their functions without 
the control or will of the individual; such as the heart, 
stomach, lungs, etc. The action of the muscles of the hu- 
man organism affords a wonderful and beautiful exhibition 
of mechanical ingenuity and effects, and serves to illustrate 
one of the fundamental principles of Scientific Physiognomy; 
viz., that man cannot perform any work outside of himself 
unless his nature is largely endowed with the very principles 
which he requires to use in his work. Heuce it is that we 
find in mechanics who excel a good development of the 
bony and muscular systems; also, in sculptors, orators, and 
artists. Who ever saw a mechanic with the Vegetative sys- 
tem predominant, with short, fat limbs, large abdomen, small 
bones and muscles, puffy cheeks, round head, and slow, 
waddling gait? Such men are incapable, even, of under- 
standing mechanical principles, and wholly incompetent to 
perform mechanical labor. They are not built upon me- 
chanical principles themselves; therefore unsuited to carry 
out those principles. 

Dr. J. Simms, the eminent Physiognomist, tells us that 
''a curious law operating in connection with the human fac- 
ulties is that it is not within the power of any individual to 
do or perform anything which does not already exist and 
reside within his own organism. A man need not attempt 
to become a carpenter or architect, or to build a house, if he 
is not himself constructed on mechanical principles. If he 
has not a square form, and is not provided with large bones, 
he will be quite unable to distinguish himself in dealing with 
square objects, or things with angles and straight lines.'' My 
own obsei-vations fully corroborate all that Dr. Simms says 
on this subject, which he explains in the most simple and 
concise maimer in his celebrated work entitled ''Nature's 
Revelations of Character." 

The following description of the powers of the various 
muscles in the human organism will give the reader some 
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ideas of the mechanical powers and principles included in 
the Muscular system : 

** The human body combines in itself almost aU the principles 
of natural forces; viz., the different lever poioers in the action 
of the muscles upon the bones. One principle of it is well 
illustrated in the action of the biceps muscle in flexing the 
arm ; so, also, in the flexors generally — namely, that in which 
the force is applied between the weight and the fulcrum. 
Second, the action of the triceps muscles on the ulna, in ex- 
tending the forearm, is an instance of a lever power where 
the fulcrum is between the force and the weight. Third, iiie 
example of a lever applied to a weight between the fulcrum 
and the force may be seen in the action of the abductus 
magnus muscle of the thigh, in abducting the femur. The 
different joints are well illustrated in the ball-and-socket 
joint in the hip and shoulder, the hinge joint in the elbow, 
ankle, and knee. We have also joints with lateral motions, 
as well as with flexion and extension, in the wrist; a joint 
with a gliding motion, as in the temporo-maxillary and sterno- 
clavicular articulations. Then we have the mixed joints, as 
in the articulation of the sacrum to the iliac bones, the verte- 
brsB, and the immovable joints, such as the sutures, etc. We 
have also the different principles of valves, in the heart and 
veiDS, and the pylorus between the stomach and the duode- 
num, and the representation of a pulley in the action of the 
superior oblique muscle in rotating the eye."* 

From the foregoiug explanation of the action of the mus- 
cles within the body of man, it is quite easy to comprehend 
that, when these principles are largely represented in an 
individual, he will be better able to understand and put in 
practice the same principles in objects external to himself 
than one in whom these mechanical powers are deflcieot. 

From the preceding exhibit of the varied powers of mus- 
cular action, it will be seen that this system belongs to the 
Architectural division of the organism, and, in combination 
with the Osseous or Bony system (which will next be treated 

* Z. Hebert, M. D. 
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of), constitutes the building powers and capacities of mau. 
Individuals in whom these two systems are well defined are 
constructive, often artistic, religious, emotional, and ama- 
tive; with a good quality of brain added, excel in literature 
as novelists, dramatic writers, and in sensational sermons. 
Many highly emotionally religious persons are found to be 
endowed with a fine quality of muscle. It does not necessa- 
rily follow that they are moral also. Emotion in excess is 
opposed to morality. At the same time, muscle assists/at^A, 
ardovy and zeal. In the races in which is found the most 
Credenciveness — that is to say, faith or belief — there will be 
found the predominance of the Muscular over the Bony sys- 
tem; as, for example, in the Jews, Turks, Persians, Ara- 
bians, and Hindoos. And what is true of the races applies 
with equal force to individuals. 

A complete revolution in the science of Human Nature 
must ensue before we can comprehend the motives and char- 
acter of man. Herbert Spencer, in his ''Essay on Educa- 
tion," remarks that ''without acquaintance with the general 
truths of biology and psychology, rational interpretation of 
social phenomena is impossible." And he also says, "The 
actions of individuals depend upon the laws of their natures, 
and their actions cannot be understood until these laws are 
understood." Now, the theories of the ancient metaphysi- 
cians and theologians were not founded on an intimate knowl- 
edge of either physiology or the laws of mind, as revealed 
by investigation of either bony, muscular, or brain and nerve 
system. They were, most of them, simply speculative theo- 
ries, which had no basis in fact and no foundation in reality. 
They were like the loves of the poets — creatures of the imag- 
ination merely. If we desire to advance in exact knowledge 
of real human nature, we must cast out the ancient dogmas, 
which, venerable as they may be, are untrustworthy, and 
interrogate nature face to face. First, learn the facts; then 
manufacture your theory in accordance therewith. Formerly 
the method was to construct an abstruse theory, couched in 
incomprehensible terms, and let the facts shift for themselves. 
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Then the necessity for faith and hdief arose, and was at one 
time considered the crowning virtue of human character. 
Now childish credulity is looked upon in adults with a pitying 
eye, and we feel both sorrow and contempt for him who is 
too weak or too cowardly to grapple with the truths of Nature 
lest they overthrow some time-honored error which he is 
cherishing. 

''For Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last." 

When we wish to understand the emotions which play so 
important a part in the drama of life, we must look to the 
physiological and anatomical conditions of individuals and 
races, for it is to the Muscular system mainly that we are in- 
debted for the power to manifest emotion^ loiU, and expression. 
The great number and variety of the muscles of the face 
alone, where expression is most manifest, will vouch for the 
tiTith of this statement. The eye alone expresses more feel- 
ing, emotion, will, mental energy, and capacity, than all the 
other muscles combined. I do not say that it performs more 
labor, but that it expresses more of the physical and mental 
characteristics of the individual than any other portion of 
the muscular system ; and the reason why it does this is ex- 
plained by the fact that the eye is a mass ofrmiscles. Added 
to this power is the fact, also, that the optic nerve finds its 
centre and seat here. The eye not only brings the world 
into the mind of the individual, but also shows to the world 
the mind of the man as he stands before our gaze. The mus- 
cles of the eye and the optic nerve combined bring to us the 
bulk of the knowledge we acquire. It is true, we can feel 
heat and cold, changes in the temperature of the air; we can 
taste, smell, hear, and touch without the use of our visual or- 
gans; but the world of Form — of Architecture — is unknown 
without this sense. The sense of color and the knowledge 
of form bring to us our most useful and practical acquire- 
ments, and to the use of the muscular system are we indebted 
for much that is practical, useful, and necessary. Hence, 
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the importance of endowing our offspring with a good share 
of this system. It is a fine iuheritance to leave them. It 
can be improved by food and exercise, rightly applied, and 
those who make gymnastic exercises a daily duty and pleas- 
ure are laying up a store of goodness, which, whether they 
will or not, will be transmitted to future generations, and 
thus *'do our deeds follow us." 

When we examine the nature of muscle, we find, although 
it is powerful in expressing emotions, it is wanting in feeling, 
in sensitiveness. Hence, we fiud that muscular people, al- 
though able to express emotion, have very little of that keen- 
ness of sensation which those have who eujoy a fine nervous 
organization. Emotion is not sensation, and thus it is that 
those who seem to feel the most in reality feel the least. If 
one could cut a muscle without striking a nerve, there would 
be little, if any, feeling experienced. It is only by analyzing 
the constituents and nature of the several systems in the 
body that we are able to give to each its own appropriate 
share of work. This method enables us to relieve the brain 
of a large share of the labor which former theories of the mind 
have ascribed to it. Hitherto, it has been a poor overworked 
organ. If the brain is capable of all the labor which has 
been assigned to it by metaphysics, of what use, I ask, are 
the several ganglia, plexuses, the muscles, and the visceral 
organs? We must either divide the labor equitably or de- 
clare the utter inability of the last mentioned in assisting 
mental manifestations. 

THE OSSEOUS OR BONY SYSTEM. 

The Osseous or Bony system is known by height, large 
joints and bones, high cheek-bones, and predominance of 
the lower part of the forehead — projecting over and beyond 
the eyes — prominent chin, large hands and feet, and moder- 
ate sized brain. The bony structure is the foundation and 
framework of the human organism, upon which is built the 
entire man; and to the predominance of the bony structure 
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siraiffki principle, "the bones forming right angles to each 
other, causing the character to accord with its upright and 
downright architectural formiition." (Simms.) 

Long, lean, bony people are noted for their usefulness, 
unselfishness, integrity, and generally for mechanical ability. 
Bony people, with a fair proportion of the Muscular system 
in combination, make the best mechanics in the world; 
length facilit'ites activity, while muscle, combined with a 
large bony structme, gives the power essential to mechan- 
ical construction. 

This system is included in the Architectural division of the 
face and body, aud hiia for its assistance the muscular 
powers. These two systems combine and include most of 
the principles of natural forces, as has been shown. Now, 
persons in whom this combination is largely developed will 
not only have the power to become good mechanics and art- 
ists, but will be able to build up and perpetuate a fine race 
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of children, if proper attention be given to combinations with 
suitable conformations, added to righteous regard tbr hygienic 
and sanitary laws. It will be perceived, from this analysis 
and illustration of the Bony system, that the human organ- 
ism is dependent upon an excess of bone development for all 
those attributes which go to form stability, integrity, as well 
as architectural and mechanical ability. These principles 
lie at the very foundation of physiology, anatomy, human 
greatness, moral goodness, government, and society; and in 
every age, country, or community noted for its justice, pro- 
bity, and true civilization, there will be found, upon examina- 
tion, a majority of its people built upon this conformation 
and possessed of mechanical powers. 

In selecting trades for young people, due attention should 
be paid to this principle of Nature. A neglect of its appli- 
cation would result in failure; and one reason why we some- 
times find poor mechanics is that they have mistaken their 
vocation, and chosen a pursuit to which their conformation 
was unsuited. 

The signs of the bony form predominant are found aU over 
the individual — in the large joints of the hands, fingers, 
wrists, arms, and legs. The projection downward of the 
lower jaw, forehead projecting over the eyes, the high, bony 
nose, are all evidences of a conscientious and morally inclined 
character; indeed, the Bony system may be depended upon 
for moral conduct. The large development of bone shows 
that the fluid circulation has done its work in a thorough 
manner, and has conveyed all the materials needed in bone- 
making to their several destinations, in just the right propor- 
tions, thus giving soundness to the whole framework. Size 
and Form, Physical Order, and Calculation are some of the 
prominent faculties in this system, as well as Veneration and 
Execntiveness. Conscientiousness is seen all over the indi- 
vidnal in whom the Bony system predominates over all the 
other systems. The list of faculties in the Architectural 
division are as follows: Secretiveness, Force, Eesistance, 
Hope, Cautiousness, Imitation, Analysis, Ideality, Sublim- 
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ity. Human Nature, Constmctiveness, Acquisitiveness, Ven- 
eration, Sdlf-will, Executiveness, Credeneiveness, Observa- 
tion, Memory of Events, Form, Size, Weight, Color, Order, 
Calculation, Locality, Music, Language. Some of these 
faculties are derived from the functional action of the heart 
and lungs; others from the power of the muscles and bones; 
Hope is related to the liver; Yeneration, to the stomach. 
Every faculty depends upon some organ or system of func- 
tions for the power to exhibit its peculiar mode of activity. 
This page concludes the description of the Architectural 
division of the face and faculties. The tenn ** architectural" 
is used in its broadest and most comprehensive sense. What- 
ever exists has a form — is built; not a particle of any sort 
whatsoever is found without form and without combinatitm 
with some acid, gas, etker, or kolid substance; thus it is 
architectural. In works of art, the same principle applies; 
in dramatic composition, in works of liction, and in the ser- 
mons of the preacher, the same meclianical constructive dement 
prevails. Constmctiveness is the basis upon which all de- 
pend, and wherever we look — whether into the world of 
material organization, the universe of forms, or into the 
world of thought — the same formative or architectural law 
governs and controls. 

THE BRAIN OR NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

One of the best evidences of a developed race is found in 
its manifestation of high mathematical powers. The unper- 
feoted races of the world, among whom I may mention the 
South Sea Islanders, many African tribes, and the Esqui- 
maux, have so little ability in this direction as not to be 
able to calculate or comprehend anything beyond the number 
of their fingers and toes. I think that man's superiority 
over the brute creation is more marked in this respect than 
in the matter of simple reason, which attribute many deny to 
the animal kingdom, although the power of reasoning, to a 
large extent, is proved by modem naturalists to hold a place 
in the mentality of the higher races of animals. 
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The facaltifis of 
— Caosalitj and Compar- 
iaoo — eodow man with 
the gift of abstract math- 
ematical ratiociDation; in 
this respect he is, per- 
haps, more dintinguished 
from the bmtes than id 
any other manner, with 
the exception of the i&a 
ulty of Speech, althoogh 
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parrot; bat in this in- 
stance, speech proceeds 
from a snitabte formation 
of the TOcal organs and a 

good development of the ^^^^^ ,j^^^„ 

facolt; of Imitation, and 

is not accompanied with a corresponding degree of sense or 
sensibility. This might serve as a lesson to those persons 
who ascribe to the hnman race "divinity," and to the lower 
animals none. When we find the lower animals endowed 
with a fine degree of reason, as in the horse, dog, and ele- 
phant; and some mathematical ability or sense, as in these 
same creatures and in "learned pigs," who are tangbt to 
fionnt and reckon ; when we find bumun speech in the parrot, 
I think the self-love and vainglory of Man may as well give 
way, and allow to these, oar "blood relations," as Haeckel 
terms them, a fair share of divinity. We ought to be thank- 
fol to the Creator, who, in His wisdom, has chosen these 
homble inatrnments to serve as a means of teaching us 
whence we sprang and from whom we originated. 

The Brain system is the highest and last in the progressive 
development of the human race. Its physiognomical mani- 
festation is shown by breadth, fullness, and height of the 
forehead. The annexed portrait of Herbert Spencer gives a 
representation of its shape and position in the pliysioguomy. 
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You will obseiTe that the brain and nerves form one sys- 
tem aud belong to the Mathematical division, aud its work is 
performed by these two forces, which are really one force, 
but usually considered two on account of the difference in 
locality, the substance which composes the nervous system 
being identical with the brain matter. Those in whom this 
system predominates are noted for their intensity of thought 
and feeling, refinement, mental acumen, memory, desire for 
learning, pure and virtuous desires, great physical activity, 
sharp features, rather small nose, thin nostrils and lips, face 
of a pyriform shape, small bones and muscles, slim build, 
too apt to overdo and exhaust the vital forces. Many of our 
most brilliant thinkers have possessed this system. Many, 
not having a due proportion of the other systems, have died 
young. This conformation large, in combination with the 
Bony and Vegetative systems harmoniously blended, has 
produced many powerful intellects. Samuel Johnson, Ark- 
wright. Gibbon, Dumas, Buckle, Hume, Benjamin Franklin, 
William Penn, Handel, and many others, were thus endowed 
and were noted for their thought and industry. Individuals 
in whom the Brain system has the ascendancy are liable to 
dyspepsia, nervous exhaustion, and irritability, apt to be 
fussy and exacting in small things, and desire to exhibit taste 
in all their surroundings. The faculties originating from 
this function are Causality, Comparison, Time, and Intuition. 
The reader will doubtless say, upon observing the relatively 
small noses of persons in whom the Brain system prepon- 
derates, that the law laid down in the chapter on sub-basic 
principles is inconsistent and cannot be harmonized with the 
facts observed. Let us examine the evidence in this case. 
The law states that **the size of the nose, controlled by qual- 
ity , is the measure of power." Now, if quality were not 
must potent in deciding power, the noses of the most gifted 
persons would have to be enormous in order to show the 
poiver of the traits whose signs are located in the nose — par- 
ticularly about the tip of the nose, where so many signs are 
placed. As the human mind and body rise from the Vegeta- 
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tive system up and through the several higher systems of 
f iinetions and faculties, the size of the Dose decreases (rela- 
tively) with the increase of quality; yet, where a large nose 
coexists with fine quality, a first-class intellect in some direo- 
tion is indicated. The peculiar characteristics must be 
decided by the shape or form of this member. The fact is, 
very gifted persons make up in quality what they lack in 
quantity or size, and thus the nose is able to indicate many 
beautiful traits in a small space. 

The intelligence of low animal organisms is exhibited by 
the nervous system which they possess, be it simple or com- 
plex. As these organisms rise higher in the scale of pro- 
gression, a simple brain is formed. This, in course of evo- 
lution, rises in the grade of intelligence and assumes many 
diverse forms, until a more complex brain is evolved, such as 
we find in civilized man. Until the brain appears, all knowl- 
edge of the outer world comes to the lower organisms by the 
sense of touch mainly. This progress from the simple to the 
complex epitomizes the different ascending grades of intelli- 
gence in m£^n. The lowest form is found with the purely 
Vegetative system. Rising a little, the Thoracic lends its aid, 
by the simple fact of a greater degree of oxygenation of the 
blood, and by increased power of the heart portal and circu- 
latory systems. Next in the grade of increased usefulness 
we find the Muscular system bringing a rich endowment of 
functions and faculties; also, of greater procreative power, 
for wherever we find a large development of the muscular 
and fibroid systems, the ability for procreation and creative 
effort is augmented. This is the law right along the line of 
progressive growth : The more physical functionSy the more 
mental faculties. Following this natural order, we next find 
the bones, formed chiefly by the action of the sun, although 
food and water contribute their quota. This Osseous devel- 
opment gives mechanical and inventive powers, either in man 
or animal. Last of all, the more perfected Brain system 
makes its appearance, together with a more complex arrange- 
ment of the nervous system. This produces greater activity 
6 
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of thought and reason, and eonseqnently of mathematical 
power. How any one can study the human physiognomy 
scientifically, and not find therein the proof of the OTolution 
of the world — of the animal and human races — ^passes my 
compreheDsion. It is a '^reyelation/' a ''gospel,** and a 
"religion" all combined. 

The three diyisions of the face represent, also, the three 
ages of man's existence — ^infancy, middle life, and old age. 
They also illustrate, in the manner of their unfolding, the 
methods of Nature in evolTing a rxux. The features in in- 
fancy are like the lower types of men, flat and almost ex- 
pressionless; in middle life, the central division comes into 
full expression and activity; later, after the mind has been 
strengthened and stored with fact, fancy, and practicality, 
pure reason asserts its dominance by enlargement of the 
cerebrum, until old age comes on apace and dissolution en- 
sues, typifying the deeay and death alike of man, of races, 
of natioDS, and of the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LOCALITIES AND DESCRIPTION OF SIGNS IN THE FACE. 

" Racial liutory, ancestral characteristics, i>er8onal aspirations, passions, and 
exploits \)CC(mio part of each living soal, and are portrayed distinctly on the oatward 
form, and more especially on the most discemihle portion — the conntenanoe." 

— Db. J. Snocs. 

The form of the human body is only one of the many 
indications of human character. The voice, the walk, gest- 
ure, attitude, handwritiDg, and hand shaking are all indices 
and exponents of traits, as well as of physical and mental 
conditions. A skillful and observant person can tell much 
})y the hand or foot alone; by the eye, very many things are 
indicated; the nose reveals much of the mind and interior of 
the body; in short, each feature has in it many meanings. 
In the pages which immediately follow this, the way to dis- 
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cem and locate the signs of the various faculties will be 
explained. 

The use, primarily, of all the functions and faculties is 
for the preservation, protection, and perpetuation of the 
species. Other faculties and powers have aggregated by use 
and attempts in higher directions. Practice increases capac- 
ity. There is no doubt that the human mind is gradually 
acquiring more faculties by striving after higher knowledge. 
These, undoubtedly, will be evolved in the regular order of 
progress, from the lower to the higher. The present age is 
expanding and strengthening the higher powers of the mind; 
reason is more general among the civilized races than in any 
previous era. As a consequence, superstition is giving way 
to positive scientific truth and demonstration, and theories 
unsustained by reason and fact are impeached and rejected. 

As the powers of the mind expand, we become cognizant 
of facts in Nature which lower developments failed to per- 
ceive and could not penetrate. We are gradually, but slowly, 
becoming acquainted with the world we live in, and things 
which have seemed to be the work of supernatural powers 
are now so well understood as to come within the compre- 
hension of school children, and can no longer be used to 
pander to the ambitions, vices, or designs of wicked kings, 
crafty priests, or unscrupulous politicians. Among the most 
important discoveries, I may mention the science of Physi- 
ognomy, which is destined to play an important part in the 
civilization of the world, by unveiling what has been so long 
a mystery to man; viz., Man himself. 

Physiognomical sensation, as Lavater designated the innate 
and intuitive conception of character, is common both to 
men and animals. A dog will show by his actions that he 
understands character, and will be instinctively attracted to 
those who love his kind. Babes, who are yet in the stage of 
animal instinct, will attach themselves at sight to those who 
are fond of children. Men, in looking at the faces of others, 
will be drawn in confidence or repelled by something in the 
countenance which they cannot define or locate exactly. 
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They say of one, "Helsagood, square man;'* or, "He 
nueak and coward — I can tell it by Lis face;" and yet, if 
yoa ask them to point out the precise places where tbej 
discover these traits, they cannot tell yon where they are to 
be found. 

The possession of this physiognomical instinct is general, 
and shows not only that the face is nuderstood to be for 
some other purpose ihan-to place the eyes, nose, and mouth 
conveniently, but instinct and intuition as well point to it aa 
the natural record of the body and mind — of the real Man 
himself. The nerves of sensation ramify upon the face and 
front of the organism, while the motory nerves are at the back 
of the brain. This diapusition of the nerve forces would cause 
the face not only to exhibit more of the character than any 
other portion of the body, but would prove the fact that the 
greater the development of the features of the face, the 
greater its power for receiving sensHtiou; thus exhibiting 
more gifted characters than, where the features are small and 
undeveloped. AJl human nature attests this fact, and shows 
that the more varied are the foatuies — the more depressions 
and elevations there are in the fiice^ — the greater the variety 
of character is exhibited. A smooth, small featured, nn- 
wriukled face always discloses a small, unemotional, unthink- 
ing, and selfish character, of very small capacities. A man's 
real character is spread all over him. His voice and walk 
agree with the shape of his body, and reveal bis mentality to 
a degree; but tlie face sums up the whole Man. 

As I have before shown that certain powers are derived 
from the predominance of certain conformations of the or- 
ganism, and are always found accompanying them, it is log- 
ical to infer that determinate portions of the body sustain and 
are related to cei-fatn faculties of t/ie mind. Upon investigation, 
it will be proved tliat the face is the exact register of all 
mental faculties and bodily functions and conditions. A 
keep analysis and comparison of the development of the 
organs of the body with tlie action of the faculties, emotions, 
and sentiments, will show that the organs of the viscera the 
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kidneys, the reproductive system, the liver, the iotestines, 
the heart and liuigs — as veil as the bones and mascles, SDStaia 
and are directly related to certain mental facalties. All 
mental faonltiea have their physical bases, from which the 
mind is able to produce thought, emotion, or will. This 
interaction of the mental and physical powers will be ex- 
plained as we proceed. The locality of signs in the face will 
here be given. The raiionale of the order of their arrange- 
ment will be made apparent as the reader progresses. 



CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 




. SIR IBAAO VEWTON 



CraucisntianBDeaa ii lArgel; repreaented in Ute face of thii emiaeiit h 
and MiiejitUt, iad uaUt«d him m comprehending those trnths kud Ikwi of Nkture 
which he had diicoTered. 

Bectitnde of character is known in the face by that width 
of chin which is produced by the development or width of 
the inferior maxillary, or lower jawbone, and by a general 
sqaareneBS of all the bones and straightne'ss of the face; also, 
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by the manner in which the eyes are placed in their orbits. 
Eyes which tarn far downward at the upper and outer cor- 
ners are not truthful eyes. Those which are almond-shaped 
or cat-like, and turn upward at the outer comers, are crafty 
and deceitful, as seen often in the Mongolian race. Indeed, 
any eye off the straight line varies in truthful signification, 
according to the amount of its deflection from a straight line, 
runniDg all the way from amiability through the various 
degrees of plausibility, duplicity, deception, secretiveness, 
craft, cunning, lying, and cruelty; all of which are shown by 
the shape of the eye which deviates from a straight line, 
either above or below the line. Where the outer comers of 
the eye turn upward, the indications are like those of the 
same shape in the lion, tiger, fox; and like traits will be 
exhibited — cruelty and craft, deceit and cunning. But where 
the outer corner turns downward slightly, agreeabiliiy of 
speech is always found; indeed, persons possessed of this 
sign would rather tell a pleasant untruth than be the bearers 
of harsh or unpleasant tidings. Still farther turned' down- 
ward, they are plausible and persuasive, and make good 
salesmen and politicians. Benjamin F. Butler's eyes are 
more marked in this respect than the eyes of any celebrated 
man that has come under my observation. 

As Conscientiousness gives moral courage, it is the base 
of many heroic acts, and will often lead even delicate women 
to deeds of daring for principle's sake, and to protect the 
helpless. Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday are examples 
of the former; and Mrs. Patten, the wife of Captain Patten, 
the lady who navigated the ship ''Neptune's Car" from 
Bombay to Boston, while her husband lay delirious in his 
berth, is an instance of the latter. This lady nursed her 
husband, navigated his ship, and suppressed a mutiny with 
the assistance of part of the crew, and carried the ship safely 
into Boston Harbor, a few years since. This woman was a 
Bmall, delicate person, and gave birth to a son a few months 
after this occurrence. Her portrait shows that Conscien- 
tiousness was one of her leading traits. Such women are 
the mothers of heroes. 
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This faculty is large in the faces of North American In- 
dians, who kill and slay from a sense of justice (knowing 
themselves wronged by a Christian government), and not, as 
many think, from a love of slaughter. Under an equitable 
system of dealing, they have ever proved true; notably in 
their transactions with the Quakers under William Penn, 
who always made just and satisfactory terms with the In- 
dians, and then kept his agreements rigidly. 

This faculiy in excess leads to severity and exaction in 
moral conduct and life. The pioneers in all departments of 
advanced thought, in governmental and moral reforms, have 
possessed this facalty largely. The faces of Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Washington, Paine, John Bright, Cobden, 
Wm. Cobbett, William Lloyd Garrison, Abby Kelly Foster, 
Frances Wright, Lucretia Mott, and all who have dared to 
demand the abolition of unjast laws, and who have contended 
for the establishment of new forms of government based on 
human rights, evidence by their physiognomies that Con- 
scientiousness fills a large part of their natures. 

Conscientiousness is found most largely developed where 
the Bony system predominates; and, as liquids do not affin- 
itize as well with this system as with the Vegetative and the 
Muscular, there is, consequently, less drunkenness among 
persons of the Bony structure predominant. Many leaders 
of the temperance movement will be found to possess the 
Bony system predominant. Those who have been great 
drunkards and have reformed, like Gough and Murphy, the 
leader of the ''Murphy movement," are men of muscular 
build, and are held to their pledges through their religious 
associations, and do not depend upon pure ConscientiousnesSi 
which is found most active with persons of the Bony system. 

Conscientiousness is in the domestic group, and does not 
belong to the religious group of faculties. It antedates them 
in the evolvHon of organa^ functional and faculties^ and is of 
far more importance in the human organism, being primarily 
for the protection of the purity of the entire body. Con- 
scientiousness is related to the kidney system, which both 
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secretes and excretes the fluid waste aod impurities of tlie 
eDtire bodj. As seventy-fiTe per cent, of the organism is 
water, the phjBiological importance of the organ must be 
apparent at first glance; its moral importance follows as a 
matter of logical sequence. The relation of the various 
organs of the body to the moral and social facnlties is ex- 
plained folly in the chapter on "The Eationale of Physical 
Fonctions and their Signs in the Face." 




■) 



AKNA DICKINSON. (FiBUNEsa.) 

The portnit of Anna Dicldnson eihibiU tbia facility in s marked ntniier. She 

ia noted for her peruTetuice nnder gre&t difflcultiee. Bhe is atao a celebrated orator 

and writer. In her jontb ihe «*a a poor working-girl, bat Kith the aid of this Ud- 

nit; bag achieved eminence and distinotioD. 

This facalty, shown by length of the lower jaw, evinces 
great tenacity of purpose, stability, perseverance, and deci- 
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sion. A retreating chin shows a lack of all these qualities. 
Firmness is an attribute only of developed races and indi- 
viduals; man is the only being endowed with a chin. All of 
the undeveloped races of men have narrow, retreating chins 
and depressed noses. (Observe the faces of the New Zea- 
landers.) The length of the chin is one of the facial indica- 
tions of the Bony structure, and, in combination with Con- 
scientiousness (width of chin), is the base of the heroic. 
Indeed, this faculty (Conscientiousness) is the primal cause 
of moral action; true heroism could spring from no other 
motive. It also gives the power for fidelity to principle, 
truth, and justice. The chin is the seat of heroic character, 
which depends upon the firm and substantial nature of bone 
for its sustenance. 

A certain writer on Physiognomy — Bedfield — has given the 
chin as the locality of the signs of Love. He certainly could 
not have considered the nature of bone in this connection. 
We do not love with our bones. Love signs are found pre- 
dominating in those who are the most emotional and im- 
pressible. Muscle and fat are more easily acted upon than 
bone, and the physiognomical signs of Love will be found 
in the muscles of the face, just as Love is found more largely 
developed in muscular organisms. 

Bone shows more of integrity; muscle, more of the affec- 
tional nature. Length of chin indicates perseverance and 
calm, firm, persistent action, rather than what is called will- 
power, which exhibits itself in sudden bursts of violent 
temper. This distinction must be thoroughly understood. 
The nature of bone, like that of rock, offers a steady resist- 
ance and pressure, and large Firmness is the result of a large 
development of the Bony system. Muscle has a reactive 
quality, and will-power is based on and operated by muscular 
action purely. 

The physiognomy of Miss Anna Dickinson admirably il- 
lustrates the faculty of Firmness. She has pursued the 
career which she marked out with a firm and xmyielding 
determination. It is not singular that success should crown 
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her efforts; she stands to-day pre-eminent among the women 
of the age, in mentality, in moral aud intellectaal power, and 
in works of humanity. The scientific physiognomist knova 
well how much she is indebted to a good, honest Bony sys- 
tem for her power. Had she possesaed an organism com- 
posed jof soft, fat, flabby material, she would never have been 
heard of outside of ttie kitchen and dining-room, the favorite 
resorts of this description of persons. 



DIGESTION, OR AUMENTI^'ENESS. 




ALEXANDRE DUM\.S 
The fidal eipreuioD o[ Aleimdre DuTnu tho iiotcliet lUuatrftlee tbe functfoii 
of Digestion, or Alitnenti\euffla To nn icti\e lirun he added inge uumiUtiTa 
capacilf. Thin eiiabli-d liiiii to purform mt) arduoua menUl labon. Hia wiitUigi 
iim citcDsive ; bu eapuritj fur both Huhd sod liquid foods was cnormona. 

The mouth being the entrance to Uiat chemical laboratory, 
the stomach, large size would disclose great appetite and 
power for digestion. Fullness of the lower part of the cheeks 
is another sign of good digestive power, for if the food as- 
similate with the juices of the stomach, liver, and pancreas, 
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the lover part of the cheek will indicate this coudition. 
Large developmeat of the parotid or saliTar; glanda. Just iu 
front of the ears, ia another proof of assimilative power. 
When this gland is well developed, u soft, cushioD-Uke pro- 
tuherance will be observed directly in front of and below 
the opening of the ear. It is usnally large in outdoor labor- 
ers, seamen, farmers, uud all who eat heartily and digest 
■well. 



BENEVOLENCE— GENEK08ITT— SYMPATHY. 




WILBEBrOBCE. (Behetolehce.) 
The pidnre ot Wilberforco, the grcnf philnnlliropial. iHiutraloB tbis faculty' in 
tverj puticnlkr. Ho wm iuatrumeDtul iu ibolinliing the sIitb trade of the Eugliih 
eoloDies, uid imperiled bin pmiiLion iu a couragcuus prol£«t iguuiit tho anchriitiui 
node of life prKcticfd by the luidtlle and upper cUssub uf Engluid. Died 1SS3 ; wni 
buried in Wettminiler Abbey. 

The fall, rolling under lip is a sure sign of these foonlties; 
it depends on the faeulties in combination which of these 
forma vill exhibit itself. I have known one with this indi- 
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cation large, but with smiill Friendship, so destitate of sym- 
pathy as to leuve the sick unciired for, yet loved to give 
money and presents, appareutly for the s;ike of giving, jost 
to please himself. In others, especially in combiDAtioa with 
Friendship, it tnkes the form of active sympathy. In con- 
junction with Coumcieiitiousuess und good reasoning facul- 
ties, it shows true beuevoleace or philanthropy. It depends 
entirely upon the faculties in combination with it as to the 
particular way in which it will outwork. The pbilanthropio 
phase of this faculty is seen in the portraits of Elizabeth 
Fry, John Howard, George Peabody, and Peter Cooper. In 
all of these persous, Keason and Conscientiousness, com- 
bined with a broad understandirjg, induced a desire to benefit 
large uambers of their fellow-beings in one broad plan or 
scheme of benevolence. The lower lip of stingy, close, 
miserly people is usually very thin and dry. All the noted 
misers whose portraits I have observed have this peculiarity. 
Abraham Lincoln's portrait illustrates the faculty of Benev- 
olence thoroughly. His life-work is the proof of his facial 
record. The action of this faculty and function is derived 
from the glandular system. 



AMATTVENES8. 

This faculty is directly related to the reprodnctive system. 
Its principal facial physical sign is found in the lip. The 
middle of the upper lip, if very thick and red, is indifptive 
of large passional and reproductive powers. Another sign 
of Love is found in the eyes; the larger and fuller the eye, 
the greater the devolpment of the love-nature. I have found 
that the fullness aud size of the eye is more significant of 
the sentiment of Love; the development and color of the lip 
shows its physical power and activity merely. Small eyes 
evince much less amative power than large ones, and are 
often accompanied by a thin, white upper lip. The shape of 
the eye is potential in disclosing the kind of Love the indi- 
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N. OOODWIN, COMEDIAN. (AtUTtvnnas.} 

Hr. OoodwiD'B ooniitenaiicfl is a fine eiposilioD o( Uie Tocult; of AmativeneBB. 

He b very original' and creative iu bi» effortB as an actor. The Qlandnlar and 

HaBcaUr ijatemB, from nhlch AmatiTenceg ie evolved, usiat in creative art. He hu 

t, fine endowmant of these systems, as Lave all artistic persons who excel. 

Tidnal is endowed with. The round eye, like that of the 
dove, is an nnfniling sign of large mating ability, of faithful 
conJQgal attachment, love for one only. In some instances, 
it is 80 marked as to prevent tlie individual from ever form- 
ing but one attachment for the opposite sex in a life-time. 
The thick upper lip and full eye are also indices of muscnlar 
power. Eyes the commissures (or openings) of -which are 
almond-shaped prove promiscuous love. For these facts in 
regflB to the form and size of the eye I am Indebted to the 
Taoovnied Physiognomist, Dr. J. Simms. The eye is signifi- 
caaitii many other characteristics which will he treated of 
iu their proper places. 



LOYE OF CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. 

Lore of offspring and of the young of the animal kingdom 
are traits which are seldom seen separated. The most prom- 
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nlties uid fotlowed br tiie aw and df^elopment of 

of children and mirthfnliiags, bia ingeDniU- in ooDtririDg jiMjt md methodi, and, J 

above all, hii liuight into ohild-natore, rank him amotig tlw flnt educator* of dM 



inent sign is found on either side of AmntiTeiiess, caasiog 
the onter coroers of the upper lip to droop and fonn a slight 
scallop. Where this faculty is l&rge we observe the forma- 
tion of a "Capid's bow" in the contour of the upper lip. 
This sign is very marked in dogs, horses, and cowa. St is 
so large in these creatnres that the outer sides of the upper 
lip project downward over the nnder lip. Their love of ^^ng 
is intense. Id horses and dogs this feeling extends to the 
yoting of the human species. Miiuy dogs, which are fero- 
cious to all adnlt^, have been known to caress and treat with 
kindness young children. The development of the mammary 
glands is an oufailing sign of this sentiment. 
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MERTHFULNESS. 




ELIZA COOK (UiBTBFtruiEas 



Thii bsppy nurtbfnl hopeful couDteuatice of the author of The Old Arm 
Oblklr," and manf other lovely povinB, portnTS id every lineunent the dominauce of 
fin fuD-loTing uid fuu-miking propeuaity. LoTe of young and hopefoliiesB ore alio 
Tery decided trftila. 

MirthfnlDeas always accompaQies large Love of Cbildren, 
and its sign adjoins the latter. The harmony of Nature 
is eMnpli£ed in a wonderful manner in the grouping and 
associating of facultieB. Mirthfnlness is essential to the 
love, care, and companionship of children, in order to attract 
their love and company and to amuse and entertain tbem, 
and in the face its principal local sign adjoins that of Love 
of Young. The sign for this faculty lies just outward from 
the comers of the month, next to Love of Children, and be- 
tween that faculty and Approbativeness. It is shown by 
several small vei-tical wrinkles in the mnsoles at this point, 
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and also by the corners of the moath turning npward, and 
by a merry, pleasant expression of the eye, as well as by 
several straight wrinkles muning outward from the comers 
of the eye. This last sign is seen only in adults. A gloomy 
and sad disposition is never found with Love of Childreo, 
and when we observe the sign for Mirthfnlness in a face we 
naturally look for Love of Children and Animals. When 
Nature creates a faculty, sach as Love of Children, Love of 
Music or Art, the fbculties needed for its expression in some 
form or other are provided and work in harmony with it. 
TJnder this law of Nature it is safe to predicate, from seeing 
certain signs in the face, that certain other faculties are pres- 
ent. The origin of Mirthfnlness is glandular. 



APPK0BATIVENE8S. 




CABL UDSSMOS (AFTBoBlTtvE^EU ) 
TtuB eminent Bveduh naturslist noted for bia contnbuboQs to Botany, died in 
1778. Ho w»B very Busceptiblo to praise and flattery and very approbative of tlie 
efforta of oUien. Hu pbyaiognomy ia qmte nurlced in tina direction 
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This is the faculty which gives rise to love of commeDda- 
tion and praise, and which also makes one sensitive to the 
speech and opinion of others. It causes individuals to be 
ambitious %nd to desire to excel, that they may be praised 
and %rell thought of. It is distinguished from the faculty of 
Self-esteem in that it seeks the good opinion of others, and 
cares more for the applause of the world than for the appro- 
val of self. Its action is often mistaken for that of Self- 
esteem by superficial readers of character. Approbativeness 
is found larger in actors, artists, and singers than in other 
classes. It is essential to the success of these people; the 
approval of their audience is the spur and incentive to still 
greater efforts. It is also large in those who are fond of fash- 
ionable life, who love display and make great exertions to 
''keep up appearances." This trait leads public men to de- 
sire popularity, praise, and attention ; and, in excess, makes 
"shoddy aristocrats" of those who ought to be proud of 
being American citizens, who should be content to be classed 
among the ''plain people," as the good Abraham Lincoln 
named the laboring masses. Approbativeness is the incen- 
tive to many great and noble deeds. It inspires the orator, 
artist, and actor with the desire to win fame by the excel- 
lence of their achievements. It is a very useful faculty where 
it is possessed in a balanced degree. Unbalanced, it pro- 
duces excess of vanity, foolish love of display, and an undue 
dependence on the opinions of others, thus taking away all 
true dignity and independence of thought and action. The 
location of the sign for Approbativeness adjoins Mirthful- 
ness in a straight line outward from it, and often produces 
dimples at this point. It is shown in others by two or three 
deep vertical wrinkles at the same place. Where this faculty 
is uncommonly large these wrinkles are permanent; in others 
tbey are observed while the face is animated, as in smiling 
or in conversation. Approbativeness originates in the gland- 
ular system. 
6 
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FRIENDSHIP. 




ELIZABETH FRY. 



The pliyeiognomy of Elizabetli Fry, iho pngoner'a friend, show* in every ftatort 
the friendlineaB, philuithrupy, and nobility wliioh ch&racterited her life. Her ai- 
dea»o™ lo mitigate the horrors of priaon life, and to lewen the Bufferings of tlie 
iiiBkDe, are historical. Utr idea of woman's sphere was bunnded by the sphere of 
hnman auflering. No One can gaze upon this face without Teaerating it. 



Friendship is the faculty which gives love of ftssociating 
with friends, society, and congenial spirits. The physiog- 
nomical signs of friendship are known by & fullness of the 
npper part of the cheek, over and below the malar bone. 
. The cheeks, both in the upper and lower parts, seem to be 
nourished by tlie action of the bowel system. The roHonale 
of friendship is that it primarily seeks the bodily comfort of 
the objects of its affection; it sets before them food and drink 
and all creature comforts. In its sentimental aspect it shows 
more in love of association, in presents, and in delicate atten- 
tions. Its excess often produces a silly, gushing demeanor. 
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SELF-ESTEEM. 




CHARLZa BBADLAnOH. [Su. 
Belt-«8teeni rer? large. Ob&rlea Bradlangh, Member of PMliuneDt, >athor, 
editor, uid orator, i» noted for bil delenuined atand in adTocating the right to tne- 
dom of consoienoe. Hii firm belief in bis own powen aaaigia materially hii reform- 
ator; eSbrta. 

This faculty gives the power for seir-appreciatiOD, tnte 
pride of character, isdepeDdence, and self-control. It is one 
of the noblest faculties, proving often a "tower of strength" 
to its possessor. It lends dignity and decomm to the de- 
meanor. Those possessing a lai^e degree of Self-esteem are 
never andignified, even in their nmnsements, bnt will be 
guided by a strong sense of propriety upon all occasions. 
Self-esteem is more common to northern characters than to 
the inhabitants of the tropics. It is found large in the coun- 
tenances of the Scotch, English, and New Englanders. Bel- 
ative length of the upper lip is the physiognomical sign for 
this faculty, and this indication is always accompanied by a 
straight, erect carriage of the body and head. The faces of 
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Washingtou, Sir Walter Scott, Admiral Farragat, Herbert 
Spencer, and John G. Whittier, all well known to tbe pnblic, 
have the sign of Self-esteetn large. Where this facnltj is 
foand in a balanced degree, there is mncb in the character 
to esteem and admire. The more the reader investigates 
the human mind scientificallj the more be will be coDvinced 
that Nature works intelligently, and never places a faculty, 
or sign for a faculty, in an organism without a nse and mean- 
ing. An excessive development of this faculty leads to ego- 
tism and a feeling of importance; makes its possessor very 
grave and ludicrously dignified; he sets great weight upon 
his opinions and desires to be treated with marked respect 
and consideration. The sober faces of some baboons, who 
have an extremely long upper lip, aie quite amusing in their 
gravity, while their actions are anything but dignified. 



M0DE8TT. 




BIB WALTER BCOTT. (MoPKsrr.) 
Sir Walter Bcot( inberited, with bis great talent, an eiceedingl; delicate and genu- 
n^nodet^ It remarked b; bia biographera. 
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Modesty is found in those who possess an uncommon sense 
of purity of thought and action. One of the most promr 
nent signs of Modesty is the channel-like groove running down 
the centre of the upper lip, from the septum of the nose to 
the extreme end of the lip, where it terminates in the sign 
for Amativeness; it is most developed where the depression 
is well marked. This faculty is found large in all those in 
whom the Brain and Nerve system predominates, whether this 
sign he present or not. The Brain system always gives a more 
elevated oast of thought than the other systems. As its posi- 
tion indicates it to be the highest in the organism, it will be 
found to produce the purest and loftiest sentiments and emo- 
tions. It is the system of quality and fineness; hence, fine 
hair and skin are also signs of purity, modesty, and love of 
cleanliness and neatness. The faces of Charlotte Bronte, 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Beranger, the 
French poet, and Lavater, are well marked in this respect. 



All of the foregoing faculties and signs of character are 
included in the Chemical, or underlying division of the or- 
ganism, and are mainly dependent for their activity on the 
quantity and quality of the juices secreted and fibres and 
tissues supplied by the several organs which compose the 
systems from which their powers are obtained. After the 
full and explicit exposition which I have made of the nature 
and action of these functions and faculties, it would seem 
superflaous to call attention to the fact that, if a moral, up- 
right, healthful, and happy life is desired, all of the physical 
organs in this division must be used with a conscientious 
regard for their care and preservation, for on them depends 
mainly our power for usefulness and morality; and any sys- 
tem of ethics which ignores this as a fundamental principle 
will save neither mind, soiil, nor body, here or hereafter. 

In localizing the signs of the faculties, Phrenology was 
obliged to encroach upon the domain of Physiognomy; and 
yet, after having accepted and taught the fact that the face 
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indicates character, bjlocaliziDg the ''perceptives" and "re- 
flectives " in the upper part of the face, one of its expound- 
ers, Dr. Grimes, sajs: "After having studied Physiognomy 
for many years, I confess that little can be known by the face 
alone;" while another, O. S. Fowler, states his belief in 
Physiognomy, and hopes that a system of this science will 
some day be Miscovered. Mr. Fowler says, further: "The 
mind and face are inter-related; all the mental operations 
shine out through the human face divine. Highly emotional 
persons manifest themselves more emphatically and distinctly 
^by their countenances than words. Peculiar shades of feel- 
ing and existing thoughts and desires are expressed and can 
be read in this 'mirror of the mind' better than words can 
possibly portray them, and without the possibility of decep- 
tion in the one read or reading, and without instruction by 
either. And, since some can be thus read, all can, of course. 
Indeed, facial eocpression is by far the best medium knoum to • 

In giving the locality of the signs of the faculties com- 
prised in the Architectural division of the face, you will 
find that there are several which phrenologists classify as 
" perceptives " located, in this scheme of Physiognomy, 
in the same places w.hich Phrenology has set for them. My 
theory of their origin and action, however, is entirely differ- 
ent to that set up by the phrenologists. They discerned and 
located many local signs of character, situated in the upper 
part of the face, which scientific Physiognomy endorses as 
to their locality .and meanings, but utterly repudiates the 
idea that they derive their power from the brain alone. 
These signs are indications of the conformation of the Bony 
structure; as, for example, in the signs for Size and Form. 
These are illustrated by width of the Bony structure, and not 
by any "organ" of, the cerebral substance. Others located 
in this region are caused by the Muscular system; as, for 
example, Language and Locality. The theories of the phre- 
nologists are wrong, while their observations, in some in- 
stances, are correct. They make their best tests, however, 
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in the upper part of the physiognomy. Theirs is a system of 
half truths. 

Id accordance with the plan of Nature upon which this 
system is founded, I^shall here present the signs of the fol- 
lowing faculties : Force, Secretiveness, Besistance, Cautious- 
ness, Hope, Analysis, Imitation, Ideality, Sublimity, Human 
Nature, Constnictiveness, Acquisitiveness, Veneration, Self- 
will, Credenciveness, Observation, Form, Size, Weight, Lo- 
cality, Color, Order, and Calculation. These faculties rep- 
resent all of the arcliitectural, building, artistic, literary, 
and religious powers in man. Conscientiousness is not a 
religious faculty, as many suppose, but a moral one, and is 
not found in the face in t;^e religious group, but with the 
Chemical or Domestic division, in the very basis or begin- 
ning of the functions of life, and, no doubt, is formed while 
the germ of life is in a watery or fluid condition, as it is 
found, in the perfected human organism, to be the repre- 
sentative of the kidneys, or fluid system of the body. 



FOKCE. 

The power to destroy is evidenced all through Nature by 
the size and form of human organisms. There are many 
signs for this faculty both in men and animals. Those which 
are common to both these classes consist in the predominance 
of the Muscular system, breadth of chest, width of mouth, 
wide nostrils, and an abundance of coarse hair. The facial 
signs of this faculty in man are large size of the mouth, heavy 
lower jaw, wide flat nose, high cheek bones, low forehead, 
and relative small and very wide head. Force is one of the 
most essential faculties. Its adaptation is, primarily, to the 
destruction of beasts for food, to fishiug and hunting to ob- 
tain the means for sustenance. Without this destructive 
power humanity could not progress; as, for instance, in the 
tearing down of mountains, in excavating rocks, and in all 
the .operations essential to the progressive development of 
the country, all of which involve destruction before the 
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and long eyelashes, all iodioate different degrees of secretive 
inclinations. Broad, flat nostrils are still other signs of 
secreoj. This sign is common to negroes and all undevel- 
oped races. As the large eye and liirge month are evidential 
of Tolume of language, so the converse of this will show a 
lack of lingnistive desire. All orators have very large 
months. Secretiveness is an important faculty in the human 
organism. Without a due degree of secrecy, we could not 
be just to our friends, nor plan and manage our own affairs 
with interest to ourselves. An excess of Secretiveness causes 
slyness, conning, deceit, falsehood, cruelty, and treachery. 
Many animals possess a large share of this quality; it is es- 
sential to the preservation of their lives, and assists them in 
gaining a subsistence. 

A well balanced mind, possessed of Conscientiousness and 
good reasoning faculties, will find little use for this facnl^. 




BOBESPJEBItE. (HECKBnrKNms.} 

BeoretlTeoeM Is well illnetnted In the reatures of ttie tyraat Kobeapierre, irho 

deloged Fnnoe with the blood of hii Tictims. He was cruel, or&f ly, and >ecr«tl<e. 

Qnillotined ITM. TindictiieiteM and a lack of BenevDlsDce .are uotioekble in hia 

. Eb life ooTTOborklei bit phjaiognom;. 
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Its operation is explained elsewhere. When largely exhib- 
ited in Man, it denotes a great deficiency of either mechan- 
ical, moral, or intellectual capacity, and is the compensation 
Nature gives for these defects. All animals who exhibit 
great Secretiveness are deficient in power of some sort, and 
Secretiveuess is, in their case, the faculty which contributes 
to their means of subsistence. This faculty is large in 
snakes, rats, opossums, foxes, hares, and all other animals 
who are weak or timid. Among men of power and capacity, 
it is never found in a marked degree; they do not need it. 
A character like George Washington's, for example, could 
maintain itself in every position of life without resort to this 
trait, because he was possessed of mental and moral re- 
sources to meet every emergency, and hence had very little 
use for cunning, craft, or deception. 



KESISTANCE. 

See ][>ortrait^f Sir Charles Napier at Esecatiyeness. 

This faculty, like all the others found in the human organ- 
ism, is difficult to designate completely by any single word 
in our language. Sometimes it shows itself by a combative 
disposition ; at others, by resisting assaults, by courage, in- 
trepidity, resolution, and thoroughness. It gives force to 
mental energies and physical prowess; it assists the preacher, 
moral reformer, and temperance lecturer to enforce their 
ideas in a vehement manner. It also is the power which, 
when perverted, gives the pugnacious and quaiTelsome their 
force and combative disposition. It is indispensable to 
every character; it gives presence of mind and coolness of 
judgment in danger. There is scarcely a day of our lives in 
which we have not need to invoke its power in some form or 
other. Life is one long round of resistances. We resist 
aggressive infringements of our natural and acquired rights; 
we resists the elements, and erect barriers to protect our- 
selves against the assaults of wild beasts; we resist the en- 
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croacbments of disease, by applying the remedies with which 
Nature's great laboratory has supplied us; in shorty Besist- 
auce gives us the power to live under all circumstances. 
Without it, we could neither gain a livelihood nor retain our 
health. Its excess leads to aggression, bullying, fightiug, and 
war. Some observers give, as one sign of Gombativeness, 
Besistance, or Coarage, the ears standing well out from the 
head. Another sign of the aggressive phase of this faculty 
is known by sbtikitig of the head from side to side and for- 
ward and backward, while engaged in an energetic conversa- 
tion. A short, low nose, with a high and thick pug end, is 
evidence of pugnacity. All the noted prize-fighters whose 
portraits I have observed have this description of nose, and 
a very short, thick neck, with grent muscular powers gener- 
ally; but moral courage and resistance springs from an excess 
of Conscientiousness, and is a mightier force than that com- 
bativeness or resistance which proceeds from muscular de- 
velopment merely. Veneration, shown by height of the nose, 
lends to the character the ability to combat argument and 
opinions. Every faculty has its own peculiar force, or mode 
of expressing power. These different methods of showing 
force must be analyzed by the reader, else confusion will 
ensue and motives will not be cpmprehended fully. 



CAUTIOUSNESS. 



One of the most reliable evidences of Cautiousness is seen 
in the long nose. Its location is admirably adapted to the 
preservation of the body, presiding, as it does, over all the 
functions of digestion, and guarding the avenues of approach 
to the stomach by its keenness of scent, which soon detects 
qualities of food unsuited to the sustentation of the body. 
Short noses are not so efficient in guarding these functions 
as long ones. 

This faculty is general, and is useful in all the walks of life, 
giving forethought and carefulness, making the individual 





. -If 'mt Uit tigat of cli«r»cler in the pou»lcn»noe of thu 

■ ,.-liiw«t./llw«it«Dthconlurj'. Hi> biogniphiM ,iiwt 

....»iifc«lii»ciH to timidity. Delicftcy, eeiiBiaveaeM, »nd 

IuivhW •Ukd ti^ilnut. It 13 large in all those 
U.u<t W Jn"«>\l more upon their carefnlness 

}\ ■'■■■ -•■■'■-'■^tmcQ aud preservation. The 

>1I ovitice a high degree of this 
! Ihaii ill men. Woman's con- 
■ -st'tcise of its power for the 
- . .hiiilren are largely endowed 
v.*rti irresolution, melancholj, 
ii,is ilfimentia, and suicide. 



THE SIGNS IN THE FACE. 
HOPE. 




Hope ihinea pre-eminent in every fc&tare of this lovely woman. Hme. d'Arblay 
po««eu«d * tniod u hopeful aa it «u original. Her vivaciouB Blyle, u exhibited in 
her tale of "Evelina," uwell uher hce, atlestB the preHence of tbc faculty of Hope. 

A high developmeot of this facnltj is found large in those 
whose septam, or middle partitiou of tbe nose, projects 
downward below the alee, or sides. The part where the 
septam joins the npper lip is devoted to tbe sign for this 
trait, althoDgb olearoess of tbe skin and eyes is another facial 
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indication of Hope. Where this is well defined, the liver 
will be naturally active, and, if properly used, will never be 
the subject of attacks of bilioasnees. Bright, wide open 
eyes, buoyant and elastic step and carriage, are also eviden- 
tial of Hope. Di'ooping of the comers of the mouth, with 
dull eyes, denote a lack of this faculty. 




CANOVA. (Akalibih.) 

The local sign for Analyaia is Kcll deSocd in the Bccompanf ing phyeiognomf of 
AnloDiD C»no¥B, a renownetl VeiiitiBii nculplor of tho eiehlcenth cenhiry, Hii uiil- 
irsifl of cliaracur, u illudtnied in liid grant) uid FnUime claeBic slatnea, cballengei 



) 



Analysis, as shown by this portrait, illustrates the ability 
to analyze, classify, and suggest. It is related to architect- 
ure, mechanism, literature, human nature, music, and the 
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lawB of NatoTd generally. It endows its possessor with tlie 
capacity to suggest JDveDtioaB, improvements in art, mnsic, 
literatnre, etc. It is aocompauied with a fertile, suggestive, 
critioiziDg mind, and is ever ready with expedients and re- 
sonrods. Its facial sign is known by a drooping of the isep- 
tom of the nose, jnst forward of and adjoioing Hope. Its 
action is affected by the liver, but not in the same degree as 
is Hope. The physiognomies of La Place, Dr. John Hunter, 
Dr. Jenner, CanoTa, the sculptor, Sarah Siddona, actress, 
and Arkwright, iuTentor, all exhibit this sign veil defined. 



MENTAL IMITATION. 




JOHN OREENLEA? WHIITIER. (Mditu. Iwtatioh.] 
Tbe dgn for MeaUl Imitation is exhibited in tbe face of Uie Qaaker poet, wbose 
warki leem to be inboad with tba ipirit of prophe*;. The; are all of an elevating 
tendene;, eTincing purity, alncerit; , and beaaty. Hia eipreseive connteiiance dia- 
doeea all these traita, and manj othara as lovelj'. Imitation is Tery decided in the 
pictore of Edmnnd Speneer, as well u in Iha faces of moat aatfaora. 

Mental Imitation is located just under the tip of the nose, 
and forward of Analysis, causing a drooping of this part. It 
is found mach developed in the faces of all persons in the 
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imitative professions — in actors of the imitative class, in 
writers of fiction, in artists, poets, and in the faces of all 
persons in private life who exhibit marked imitative power 
in any direction. This sign is as indicative of mechanical 
imitation as of mental imitation, and those who possess a fine 
endowment of this faculty have the ability to copy the posi- 
tion, walk, voice, and gesture of others. A suitable physi- 
ological construction accompanies this sign, and all who have 
a large degree of Imitation have also a fine quality of muscle, 
which enables them to adapt themselves very readily to 
changes, and adopt the habits and customs of others. The 
Irish, as a rule, are very imitative, eud early adopt the cus- 
toms and habits of all countries where they find a home. 
The French are the reverse of this. 



IDEALITY— TASTE-IMAGINATION. 




') 



Slit PETER LELI. (Ideautt.) 
Sir Peter Lely's ooee ducloMa t. Urge degree of Idoality, or Iotb of the b«*atifiil. 
He is noted for tiii floe landeupee uid portnitH of Court beiutiea, peinted in Enff- 
Imd is the BCTenteeuth century. BU entire orguilun reTo&le the irliit. Form, 
Sise, Color, CoiiBtnictivencas, AiaBtiTeDeM,_aiid Lore of Young, together with Imi- 
tation and Analfsls, mark their loui signi npon thbi ssprcMiT* connteoHiee. 
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There is do 8ing;le term in tlie Eoglish langoage which 
expresses this {acalty. Those possessiDg it in a large degree 
evince all Uiree of these traits. It is koown by width of the 
tip of the nose, often giving it a square cut appearance. It 
is noticeable in the faces of artists, poets, scalptors, actors, 
and certain classes of the literati. In private life, all per- 
BODS who exhibit good taste and refinement have this iodi- 
catiou in their countenances. Sharp pointed noses show 
just the reverse of this; such features denote very matter-of- 
fact, nnimaginative characters. The portraits of Edmund 
Borke, Lord Byron, Washington Irving, Comeille, Akenside, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Horace Yernet, and a host of other 
writers, artists, etc., exhibit this sign of character. 



SUBLIMITT. 




SIR J'OHN HEBSCHEL. (ScBuaiTT.) 
Sir John Frederick Willi&m Hergchel will erer bo Teoowned for big gtuid dlsooT^ 
aiioi in AitroDom;. His Habtime uid fir-rcichiDg lnUl)«ct recognized tlie inler- 
relition imd cormpoadence of ill sciences. His Tivid in»gin>tion usiated, br lU 
comprebeniioo of miulogy, hia gi«it elTorti in dixoTer;, The signs for Bablimitjr 
and Idetlitf ue voniterfullj apparent. 

7 
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The sign for the love and appreciation of the grand and 
sublime in Nature, art, tind conduct of life lies just each side 
of and bejond Ideality, producing a full and rounded appear- 
ance of the end of the nose. It is large in those who excel in 
depicting the grand and sublime by pen, brush, or chisel. 
It is also seen in the faces of all who appreciate this quality 
in art or Nature, for faculties are both executive and appre- 
ciative. Some persons possess one form of this talent, and 
some the other, while others have both. Where this faculty 
is large, in conjunction with a good development of Acquisi- 
tiveness, it will lead its possessor to plan and execute large 
business enterprises and financial schemes. Persons who 
exhibit large Sublimity have broad and comprehensive views 
of life and of business, and never like to undertake anything 
on a small scale. They have either physical or mental power 
to carry out their plans. Jewish physiognomies have this 
sign large. 



HUMAN NATUKE. 



Human Nature is found lying between and above Ideality, 
and fills out the nose at this point. In some it produces a 
decided turning up — what the French call the nez retrousse; 
and, as it indicates a knowledge of human nature, it gives 
with this formation a piquancy, aptness, and keenness in 
conversation and repartee, caused by a ready apprehension 
of the character of the person with whom one is conversing. 
It also gives an intuitive comprehension of Physiognomy and 
of truths as they relate to the human mind and body. Noses 
which rise high above the plane of the face at the tip indicate 
a far-seeing understanding of human nature and of all nature, 
combined with a love for its study and investigation. Ex- 
amine the noses of Aristotle, Porta, Lavater, and Simms, in 
the front of the Introduction to this volume, for proof. It 
endows one with an insatiable desire to know the facts of 
Nature as they relate to Man. An individual with this fac- 
ulty large can readily become a physician and hygienist. 
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JOHN LOCKE. 



Bnmui Miton) Ituge. John Locke, tlie oelebr&ted Engliah philosopher, is noted 
' tor hia"E8M; on the Human Undentandliii;." It ahoirHUm to bftTe hnd the abili^ 
to penetnte ths iomogt receneg of the hnmui mintt. His noea, rising bigh aboTs 
the plane of the face at its tip, is a corroboTation of bi« gift as a seer of Natoie. 

Another sign of Human Nature is foand in the fullness of 
the ethmoid bone at the inner corner of the eje. This, joined 
with width between the ejes (Form), shows the power to 
retain Qie memory of faces, forms, etc. 

Human Nature is Terj large in children, and some adults 
possess it in a large degree. Wliere the point of the nose 
stands high up from the face, a readj apprehension of 
human nature exists. Knowledge of human nature is the 
most essential to humao happiness and welfare; hence, it 
occupies the most prominent position in the face. A good 
share of intelligence on this subject will lead to suitable 
selection for partners in marriage, and in tbis way it tends 
directly to race improvement. Doubtless, this is its primary 
use. The countenances of all eminent doctors, botanists. 
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nataralists, pbilosopbers, and scientists exbibit tliis trait. 
It is noticeable in pictures of Cicero, Hippocrates, Averroes, 
and Avicenna, iiidoq^ the auoienls; it ia large in the faces of 
Drs. Jenner and Hunter, Sir Aatley Cooper, Corvisatt, and 
hundreds of similar characters. 




Constructiveuess, or mechanical ability, is known by full- 
ness of the sides of the aire, or wings of the nose. It joins 
Human Nature and Sublimity on the upper side, and Ac- 
quisitiveness on the lower side. A good constructive nose is 
well filled out at the sides below the bridge. Noses having 
a depression or indentation at this part lack mechanism. 
This (ftcul^ is needed in art, to assist ihe painter, sculptor, 
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noTelist, actor, aDd musioian, in order tbat thej may be able 
to constrnot their work on meohanioal principles, for without 
mechaaism as a basis, art could not advance. Mechanical 
oonstmction is as essential in plaaniag a sermon, a novel, or 
a history, as it is in building a honse. The faculties foond 
in combination with Constmotiveness will decide what par- 
tioalar thing will be constructed — whether a book, a statne, 
a painting, or a obarcb. 



ACQDISITrVENESS. 




KICHAEL REESE. (AognBrnTEHESB | 
TbeMOomptnyiug cat reyeila the f'acultf of Acqaie tiveaess on a luge acile and 
in nunj plsca. The tigat In the dri>ap of the cyel ds the thick Btraight nine, Mid 
dry appe&nuMe of the lower lip diaclcMe the fact thit U chul Keese the cipitaliflt of 
San Fruidiea, lived for the pleasure of ucumulatiun purely. The entire orguiUiu 
•hon the predominuioe of the accamulttiTe principle. 

This sign fills out the nose just where the oise join the 
ttLoe. The "hooked nose," such as is often seen in Jewish 
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faces, is another UDfailing indication of acquisitive power, 
In those in whom this faculty is deficient a hollow is seen at 
this place. This faculty gives the power to acquire proper- 
ty, learning, or power, or whatever the faculties in combina- 
tion with it lead the individual to desire most. It is some- 
times seen in the heavy eyelid, which shows the whole of the 
upper lid while the eye is yet open. This feature is most 
seen in Oriental faces. This indication is well illustrated in 
portraits of Sir Moses Montefiore, Alexander T. Stewart, 
and George Washington. Benjamin Franklin was large in 
Acquisitiveness as well as economy, and was charged with 
penuriousness. The combination of traits in his face sub- 
stantiates the charge. When biographies of great men do 
not agree with their physiognomies, I always believe the 
latter in preference to the former. 



VENERATION. 



At the highest part of the nose, very commonly called the 
*' bridge," Veneration is located. The higher and broader 
the nose at this point, the greater the development of Ven- 
eration. This faculty gives the power to venerate or respect 
God, law. Nature, old age, antiquities, and every idea, per- 
son, and thing according to its merits. The most noted 
divines and commanders of all ages have possed this faculty 
largely. Those with Veneration large make good command- 
ers, for those who can the best command can the most readily 
obey; the faculty that gives one the power to comprehend 
and respect law produces the desire to see it carried out, 
either by executing or obeyiug its provisions. The ability 
for logical argument is one attribute of this faculty, and 
where the nose is broad as well as high at this sign large rea- 
soning powers may be inferred, as well as capacity for logical 
ratiocination. Plato, Huss, Wickliffe, Luther, Emanuel 
Kant, Calvin, Fontenelle, the two Mathers, John Locke, 
Benjamin Franklin, George Herbert, and Canon Kingsley, 
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BEV, DH. MUHLENBOBGH. (Veneration.) 



Venentfon ii exhibited in this conntcnince of tl^e Ber. Dt. iCnblenbargb in k 
most coDBineuoiu muuier, Bi* liTe-work tetU as bow Itrge ■ place it filled in hii 
Dfttnre. He toonded hoapitala, homei (or the iged, and nitreato for crippled and 
datitato children, and lired a oelibale life in order to cury out his plana for tba 
need; of earth. Hia Tenention gt,ve bim respect for all that merited it — Qod, old 
■ge, the helplew and desolate. 

all have tihis faculty in a remarkable degree. Veoeration is 
not, as some imagine, a alavieh adoi-atiou of a deitv, or of a 
ntunber of deitiae. That ia the peiversioii of the true use of 
this noble facol^; or, rather, its use without reason. Yeo- 
eratioD should always be moderated by reason, or subordi- 
nated to it; for, without it, it degenerates into many gross 
errors and unjust custom^. 

Lecky, in his "History of European Morals," says: "Bev- 
erence is ooe of those feelings which, in utilitarian systems, 
would occupy at best a very ambiguous position, for it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether the great evils that have grown 
out of it in the form of religious superstition and political 
servitude have not made it a source of more unhappiuess 
than happiness." This idea shows that it can be turned 
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faces, is .legitimate use, and work injary to whole nations. 

Id tbose ^character is truly beautiful or noble without it. 

thig/VJBOfts deficient in Veneration have a decided depression 
at this point. They are never leaders uor commanders, and 
do not yield ready obedience to law. Not apprehending the 
nature of veneration or respect, of course they cannot easily 
put it into operation. Where there is a great lock of Venera- 
tion, we are sure to find impudence and impertinence in 
excess. Negroes as a class have little revereifce. Their re- 
ligions feelings proceed almost entirely from an over-develop- 
ment of CredenoivenesB, making them grossly saperstitioos, 
as .they have Uttie reason to control this faculty. In all 
undeveloped people and races, an excess of Credenciveness 
is thought to be a religions trait, whereas it is only a mark 
of an unbalanced mind. Tnie religion is shown where rea- 
son and morality hold the balance. 



EXECUTIVENESS 




SIB CHARLES NAPIER (EiECP-m-ENEBS ) 
Thig leonme coaotcnaoce annoaQces to the most uunal obserrsr tbe qiuUtiM 
which ch&TBCterize the king of besals— pi wer f rce and coim^. Admjnl ^ 
Charles nas a dcaccndaut o1 a funi 1 tod f r its narriorg hcnoe. he inherited 
EiemitiTeiieBB in an iiit«naified form His phjsiagDomj speaks for hii el 
No biography is needed here 
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Execntiveness is found on the ridge of the nose jnst above 
Veneration, and forms the outline generally called ''Boman/' 
from its having been the form of the nose of many of the 
leading Boman generals, commanders, orators, and states- 
men. It is the faculty which gives ability to execute law and 
order. It makes the individual bold, resolute, and daring 
in the discharge of duty, with power to lead rather than to 
be led. It is found in the physiognomies of Hannibal, Julius 
CsBsar, Charlemagne, Duke of Marlborough, Lord Nelson, 
Marshal Saxe, Duke of Wellington, Generals Scott and Sher- 
man, and all who have become known to history for their 
abilities to command and lead large bodies of men in ag- 
gressive movements. With such men it assumes the aggress- 
ive form, and peculiarly adapts them to fill the position of 
military leaders. Unaccompanied by a strong sense of jus- 
tice, it becomes tyranny. 



SELF-WILL. 



Self-will is located at the root of the nose just between 
the eyes, and is indicated by height at this part. It is found 
more largely developed in European noses than in American, 
and it is this which gives the plodding, persevering character 
so often observed among them. Americails, as a class, do 
not continue and« dwell so long at their undertakings as Eu- 
ropeans, and, consequen^tly, show a greater depression in the 
descent from the forehead to the nose. Self-will is one of 
the most important faculties in the human mind. It is found 
small in undeveloped races and faces, and large in all who 
have excelled in any work requiring continued attention, as 
have the following named persons: Dante, Josephus, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Humboldt, Milton, Omar Pasha, John Steven- 
son, Bicbard Arkwright, Kossuth, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mme. de Stael, Edwin Booth, Brigham Young, Cyrus 
W. Field, Horace Greeley, and C. P. Huntington. Female 
physiognomies are seldom seen with this sign large. Their 
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■ COUNT TON MOLTKE. (Self-wilt.) 
Self-will U aiunped on every lineuuent of Oenend Couat Von Holtke. eminait 
alike at > catnmsuder, strategist, and writer. Hia etrong will, in oombJnatioD with 
hi* intellect, led bim Co snccflM in vut militair enterprkas. 

occupations preclude its cnltivation. Woman's life is made 
up of trivialities aud constant changes of small oooapationB. 
Veiy few have tbe opportunity to paraue one grand object 
in life. 

Some observers give as one sign for this faculty hoiizostal 
wrinkles across tbe top of the nose, where it joins the fore- 
bead. My observation affirms this sign, but it is found only 
in adults after concentrated effort in a given direction has 
been made long enough to stamp its effect upon the mnscles 
at this point. I have never seen tliis sign in childhood. 
The former sign of height where the nose joins the forehead 
is indicated in children, as well as in adults, as showing the 
iibility for consecative efforts of the will. Those persons 
who. have been successful iu carrying forward great enter- 
prises — sacb as building railroads, laying telegraph cables, 
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etc., founding and managing communities, and in all under- 
takings in art and invention requiring persistent Self-will — 
show this height of the nose. This faculty occupies a com- 
manding position in the face, and thus shows its importance 
to the intellectual operations, as well as to the social and do- 
mestic faculties. In most faces in which it is predominant 
the sign for Firmness is often small; the chin will be found 
retreating somewhat. In rare instances you will find both 
these faculties large, and this will give an exceedingly willful, 
obdurate, set character. Herder says of this locality: ''The 
region of the face where the mutual relations between the 
the eyebrows, the eyes, and the nose are collected, is the 
seat of the soul's expression in the countenance; that is, the 
expression of the will and of the active life." Europeans 
use the word soul often to designate mind; I think this is the 
sense in which Herder has used it in this passage. 

When Self-will is large, the Muscular will be one of the 
dominant systems of the individual. Will is operated by the 
muscles. Firmness, which is erroneously called will-power, 
is evolved from the Bony structure and operated by it. When 
one analyzes the constituents and nature of bone and muscle 
he will observe the propriety of this distinction. Will is 
very changeable like muscle; Firmness is immovable like 
bone; hence the difference in their operation. 



CBEDENCIVENESS. 



This trait has been named both Spirituality and Faith, 
neither of which expresses its real office. It gives a love of 
history and belief in tradition and biography. Perverted, 
or unbalanced by reason, it leads to superstitious belief in 
all sorts of improbable dogmas and wonderful or impossible 
stories. It is located at the inner comer of the eyebrow, 
where it joins the nose, causing an arched appearance of the 
eyebrow at this part. It is found latge in the Chines^, in 
Turks, in Jews, and in all Oriental nations , who have for 
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JOHN DE WICKUFFE. 



Tbis eminent diriae of tl>e English Charch m&de a, dsteriained stand igUDst tfas 
ermn or the fiomiBb Chorcli, but wu himself a belierer in nuuif things not oon- 
BJBtent witli reuon or the traths of Nature, He b&v only tlie "mole" in bil 
broUier'B eye, not the " beam " in his ovn. Se lived a moral life, however, and wu 
popnlar in the foarte«ath oentarj. 

ages listened to tbe recital of SQperstitions or wonderful 
traditions. It is shown, also, by the wide open eye, and is 
smtill in scientists and those who ave so constituted as to 
demand proof before belief. Its absence in them is shown 
by an appearance jast the opposite of this, or by eyebrows 
drawn close down to the eye, thus bringing the eyebrow 
down so close as to make tbe eye seem small. Where it is 
uncommonly developed, it begets a love of the wonderfol and 
superstitious. The individual will place implicit reliance on 
alt great and improbable narrations, such as relate to ghosts, 
spirits, and great snake stories; and many persons, of good 
jndgment in all the affairs of every day life, will accept as a 
religious belief statements fonaded on the impossible, and 
which reason and truth show ixt be so. 
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This faculty is very (general, and is foand ia degrees rang- 
ing all the way from its legitimate action — viz., a belief in 
history, biography, and well antheuticated facts — to child- 
ish credulity and belief in the impossible — in fairies, ghosts, 
genii, dragons, and in the religions power of charms, incan- 
tations, and in the sanctity of certain animals, birds, and 
insects. "Plain sense will influence half a score of people 
at most, while mystery will lead millions by the nose," said 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

The sign of this facnlty is found excessive in the faces of 
Joan of Arc, Bajazet, Ignatins Loyola, Schamyl, a prophet 
and military commander of the Circassians, Pope Alexander, 
Mahomet, and Swedenborg, and other "believers." 



OBSERVATION. 




CICERO. (Obsebtatioh.) 
X*roo* Talliiu Cicero, Bomaii oiator, ■Utesmui, uid jurist, dlseloMs by his facial 
neord thmt ObMir&tian via bit n&tanl uid oultiTated Ulent. The ooiutatit nu of 
1^ moMlM ai the ptew where Uie inner termini of the ejebrove approach, toE^tbei 
Mlh the teoBion of the mnsclei of the ejes toward Olservatioii, coatribnte to form 
tba protobennoe found in the tux of Ihii gre«t obeerTer and thinker. 



, <. 
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. WILLUM BOOARTH (FoBH ) 

Tb» honl^ of Form shinei pre^mlnonl in tlio impreaiTB f&ce of Hogarth, (be 
moat nniuont of Ul drlaturiita Hls ttcbiDgB und ingriLvinBi lave » world-wide 
renowii. Width of the bODT BtructuTQ between the ciea ii the chief ficU ilgn of 
thll ficolty. UEb oonnteDkaoe discloim mirthrulDeHB withonl stint. Hii stum of 
tbe IndlcToiu uid groteiqiie is well illiutnti-d in liis "Hmiiiee kIa Hoda" and 
" Thfi Rtke'i Progieu." He lived in EngUnil in the aerenteeDUi cenlnry. 

vood engrnvera, wood carvers, scalptors, etc. It is exhibited 
by width between the eyes. Peraons with l«rge Coustruct- 
iveueaB, or meohanical ability, also retain memory of form 
well. ScientistB nsaally possess it iu a great degree. It is 
useful in classifying and arranging pliyaical aubstances, 
and is needed in Architectare, Geometry, Botuny, and Coni- 
parative Anatomy. Dressmakers and patteru-makers must 
possess this faculty, and all who employ form as the basis of 
their trade or profession. 

It is found large in aotors and elocntionists, who excel in 
gesture. Kean, Siddous, Ruchel, Madame Bistori, Booth, 
and all those who have excelled in delineating the posture 
and form of others, show this fiLculty in excess. It is un- 
commonly large in the faces of Cavier, the naturalist; Lin- 
ntens, the botanist; Baron Humboldt; Sir Astley Cooper, 
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the celebrated surgeon; Watt, Fulton, and Stephenson, who 
were mechanics and inventors; and in all the great artists. 
''An artist," said Michael Angelo, ''should have his meas- 
uring tools not in the hands, but in the eye." Form, as well 
as Size, are caused by the peculiar conformation of the Bony 
structure. 



SIZE. 

See portrait of Hogarth at Fonn. 



Measurement, by the eye and memory, of distances, pro- 
portion, and magnitude, are all the result of a development 
of the faculty of Size. Persons endowed with this faculty, 
in conjunction with Form, make good architects, and can 
estimate accurately lengths, widths, angles, quantities, and 
centres. Its location is on either side of Observation, and 
gives a V-shaped appearance to the forehead just above 
where it joins the nose. 

Hogarth is a fine illustration of both Form and Size; also, 
Rembrandt, Durer, Van Dyck, Gerome, and all persons re- 
nowned for their power in comprehending and delineating 
the size of objects. Physiognomists possess this faculty as 
well as Form. The faces of Aristotle, Porta, Lavater, Dr. 
Gall, the phrenologist, and Dr. Simms have these last two 
signs veiy large. Surveyors, engineers, architects, and in- 
ventors have Size and Form well developed. In the face of 
Brunei, the architect of the Thames Tunnel, it is remarkable. 
Persons whose eyes are placed close to the nose, with little 
width between, are deficient in Size. Many otherwise well 
educated men cannot spell correctly, owing to the absence of 
Form and Size. 



WEIGHT. 



Weight gives an intuitive appreciation of the laws of 
motion, balance, and weight. Persons with a good endow- 
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ARAOO. (Weiobt.) 
Id thli "coanterfeit proaentment" we have tbe local Bit,'u (or Weight verj large. 
Ai^EO, k dlsttngniihed uttoDomer, matliematiciui, aixt Bcientiet of Fruice. proved 
by his disoOTeriBB thai the tacaltir of Weight, or Balaucc, nu largely represented in 
bit organizfttioii. The T-ahape at the termini of the inner ends of the eyebrowi ii 
one of tbe [acdal Indioe* of this mnscolar faculty. 

ment of this facnlt; are natural climbers, skaters, dancers, 
etc. It is always fouud large in rope dancers, billiard play- 
ers, marksmen, gantiers, and archers. It is an essential 
power in carpenters, architects, and sculptors, as it enables 
them to plamb lines by tbe eye, and gives a correct and 
salnral pone to the figure. The architect of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa must have possessed this faculty in an emi- 
nent degree. I have observed it in acrobats, gymnasts, 
trapeze performers, velocipedists, and sailors, and in all who 
require good balancing power. 

The sense of Weight might properly be called the sixth 
sense, as it euables us to balance in walking, and to judge 
of the weight of articles by lifting. It is related to the 
Muscnlar system; therefore, the shape of tbe hands and feet 
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would indicate its power. Its location is adjoining Observa- 
tion and Credenciveness, and is a faculty that carpenters, 
iron workers, and astronomers must possess in order to excel 
in their several callings. When it has been much exercised, 
the muscles called corrugator supercUii increase in size, and 
this is another proof of its muscular origin. 

This sign is noticeable in the portraits of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the Herschels, R. A. Proctor, Brunei, the architect, and 
Blondin, who crossed Niagara Falls on a wire. It is adapted 
to muscular control, to the use of tools, machinery, tO 
swimming, dancing, etc. George Combe, the phrenologist, 
states that those in whom it is largest are least subject to 
sea-sickness, which proceeds from two causes : Lack of bal- 
ancing power — that is, absence of the sense of weight; and, 
second, from an abnormal bilious condition of the Uver and 
stomach. The muscles and bones assist in forming a system 
of levers and other mechanical powers. A predominance of 
these two systems — the Bony and Muscular — contributes to 
the mechanical powers of the individual. Now, mechanism 
of all kinds — whether it be by the voice, brush, pen, or 
chisel; whether by skillful manipulation with the hands on 
the piano or sewing machine, or by practiced movements of 
the hands and feet — is indebted to the muscles, principally, 
for the illustration of its power; hence, we must look to the 
degree of muscular development of the entire organism for 
artistic and mechanical power. The more bone, the more 
mechanical, exact, and scientific; the more muscle, the more 
artistic, emotional, and ideal. 

Singers, like Jenuy Lind or Grisi, depend upon the fine 
quality and rich endowment of the muscles of the larynx and 
ear for their powers of song. The orator, also, finds in the 
resonant quality of muscle his sure ally; while the mechanic 
and sculptor must depend upon bone, muscle, and neiTe 
for the keen sensibilities of their hands to perfect their useful 
and artistic creations. The perfection of vocal expression, 
whether in song, oratory, the drama, or in language, is 
reached when the Muscular system is of fine quality and 
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abounding. The sculptor must be able, by his natural and 
acquired sense of weight, to judge how to graduate the blows 
upon his chisel in order to produce the effects which he 
desires upon his marble. His ability is ihe result of an 
organization suited to his work by nature; then perfected by 
cultivation and use. 

Thorwalds.en, Canova, and Miss Hosmer represent in their 
physiques a strong endowment of the Muscular system and 
sense. The sign for Weight is uncommonly large in all these 
great artists, and their hands are the hands of artists. Any 
observer, after mastering the principles underlying the hu- 
man organism, as laid down in this work, should be able to 
give most of the salient points of character from the hands 
alone. 



COLOE. 

A fine perception of Color is shown, generally, by a de- 
cided color of the eyes, skin, and hair; that is to say, the 
deeper the colors in one's organism, the better the sense and 
appreciation of the harmony of shades and tints. Persons 
with light hair, eyes, and skin are not so capable of becom- 
ing good colorists as those with darker hues in their physi- 
ognomy, and this principle of Nature is obvious. We can 
give out only that which we possess, and those who are de- 
ficient in color cannot perceive its shadings and harmonies 
so well as those whose natures are permeated with it. Color 
is also shown in the arching of the centre of the eyebrow, as 
seen in the face of Guido Beni. 

Color is of far more importance in the economy of Nature 
than is generally known. Recent discoveries in the princi- 
ples of color have shown its power as a remedial agent, and 
colors are now applied to various diseases with great success. 
Color is an eflfect of climate, soil, food, and drink, acted upon 
by the solar rays. Every mineral which enters into the 
earth's composition, or into that of the sun, gives forth its 
color, which has a perceptible and powerful effect upon the 
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.GCIDO RENI. (COWB.) 
The portrute b; this dietinguiBhed u-tiBt &re compared to thnae b; R&ffielle in 
the brilliwicj of their ooloriEg. Dense color perraded fats entire body. Olive oom- 
pleiioQ, red cheeks, snd bl&ck bur and ejea prepared him to compreliend the har- 
monieaof colors, gh&dea, and tinls. Lavater says, "Vie rettd the coloriog of Onido 
in M> coontenuice." This portrait representa the ardst at an adranced age. 



hnman organism. Tbese rajs must IiarmODize with tbe con- 
ditions of the human system iu order to produce health. 
Many persons are color-blind. A very maoh larger percent- 
age of men than women are so. A depression or lowering of 
the eyebrow at the centie ia an infallible indication of color- 
bhndness. A recent writer on color-blindness, Dr. Jay 
Jeffries, estimates the percentage of those who are color- 
blind, in a greater or less degree, as one in every tweuty-five 
males. The proportion is much less in females; Dr. Holm- 
greu found but ten women in seven tlionsand one hundred 
and nineteen, of all ages and occupations, color-blindl The 
reason why men are more deficient iu the sense of color is 
that they do not make the same study and use of colors that 
women do, in their dress, and in the pursuit of their tastes 
geuerally; in Ihe disposition of house and £ower decorations, 
and in adapting colors to complexion. The use of tobacco 
and alcohol is thought to injure tbe color sense. The prin- 
ciple that "use increases capacity " applies as well to this 
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department of the organism as to all the other parts of the 
system. Professor Holmgren says that "color-blindness is 
not a disease in the sense of being attended with suffering, 
obliging the person to have recourse to a physician. Oolor- 
blindnesSy quite as well as normal sight, is a sense of color, 
though of another and more simple nature. He whom we 
call color-blind is not, correctly speaking, at all blind to all 
colors. In the system according to which he arranges his 
colors, he has fewer kinds than the normal observer. It 
results from this that he finds resemblances between colors, 
or confuses others that the normal observer finds different; 
for instance, red and green." 

There are many unsatisfactory theories put forth to account 
for the deficiency of the color sense. My own ideas on the 
subject may be useful as far as they go; I know, however, 
that they do not cover the whole ground. My observations 
have led me to remark two causes for this defect: First, the 
lack of foods which contain those elements that produce the 
kind and amount of color essential to the healthy equilibrium 
of the organism; that is to say, that in the chemical combi- 
nation of the food with the blood and tissues, there is not 
sufiScient coloring matter mingled to endow the person with 
the right proportion of color to constitute a strong and 
decided color sense; also, there is not enough of color de- 
rived from the solar rays. This proceeds from a disregard 
of sanitary law in pursuing an in-door existence, or a non- 
assimilation by the organism of these rays, in consequence 
of certain diseased conditions which prevent, for a time, the 
proper action of the light and heat of the sun. This oppo- 
sition is, however, only temporary, as it is well known that 
sunlight alone will eradicate many diseases; and, as the 
white rays of the sun are composed of a combination of all 
the colors of the prism, the curative properties must reside 
in the colors alone. If this were not the case, a heated room 
would conduce to health as well as sunlight. Experience 
proves that this result cannot be obtained without the direct 
rays of the sun. Plants languish and become pale and sickly 
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when deprived of sanligbt, and vegetable juices undergo 
serious chemical changes from being shut off from the action 
of the solar rays. There are other sources of light and color 
which are nearly the same in their composition and action as 
sunlight. Electricity is one of these sources which has a 
direct bearing upon tlie health of organic life; and, although 
many of the laws relating to this force are unknown, still 
enough of its action has been observed to assure us that a 
proper amount must enter into the constitution of the human 
organism to produce healthful conditions. There are other 
sources of light, which cannot be dwelt upon here. The 
reader might consult the works of Descartes, Helmholz, 
Huyghens, and Draper on this subject with profit. 

The second cause of defective color sense is plainly 
proved, I think, by the fact that a much larger percentage of 
males are lacking in this direction than females. The reason 
for this has been previously stated; viz., non-use of colors 
habitually. Colors are iuterwoven, one may say, into the 
every-day life of womau, while only a few men, compara- 
tively, pursue calliugs into which colors enter as a prime' 
factor. The theory of non-assimilation in the organism of 
mankind, by chemical action, of sufficient color to give a 
correct and just understanding of colors, should teach us 
how important, in a moral sense, a due development of color 
is to the human body. The reader will observe, in the 
chapter on sub-basilar principles, the reference made to 
color by the celebrated naturalist, Haeckel, who has ob- 
served that the absence of color induces or accompanies 
abnormal conditions, both in animals and man. He, how- 
ever, gives no theory on the subject. 

Absence of color produces not only physical defects — as, 
for instance, the absence of the color sense — but also moral 
deficiencies. Now, very light gray eyes, or almost all light 
eyes, are indicative of either scrofulous tendencies or weak- 
ness of the kidney system; and weakness or deficiency of 
that system shows a lack of natural integrity or Conscien- 
tiousness. I know that this theory will be assailed and 
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Bcoated. Let me ask my opposere to bring as good proof 
agiiinat tbis theory as I can to its support, before they pro- 
ceed to condemn it. Surely, twenty-five years of observation 
in tlie study of tlie liiimaii oignm.siu liave not failed in dis- 
covering what the eye of tlie indiffereut would never become 
coguiziiut of. At tbe Sfime time, I would advise idl doubters 
to take heed of Descartes' masim, " Assent to no proposition 
the matter of which is not so clear that it cannot be doubt- 
ed." As tie moral as well as mental powers depend upon 
tbe constitution of the atoms imd molecules which compose 
the cellular tissues of the body, how can it be expected that 
integrity shall be oue of its components if chemical action 
has failed, in the first instance, to properly blend and bai-- 
mouionsly balance the physical orgnuiKm? Morality is not 
a fine spun, fleoL-y, cloudy theory i>f beliff; Couscientiousness 
is not an intellectual opiuion as to the merits of Infant 
Damnation or tlie doctrine of Salvation and Election, or any 
other purely speculative belief. It is the very groundwork 
of our physical construction; it inheres in the chemical or 
nnderlyiug basis of our orgnninm, and depends for its sound- 
ness on the purity of the body primarily, and afterward on 
a onllivat«d and quickened moral sense. 

A more general comprehension of colors would lead to 
greater protection of life aud property. Colored signals and 
lights are used largely on railways and on shipboard. The 
failure to nuderstiind the colors of these signals might prove 
disastrous in the highest degree. Heu inteudiug to enter 
positions where such signals are used sljoutd be subjected to 
an examination in colors before asi'uming such responsibili- 
ties, where ignomnce of colors might jeopardize Ihe lives of 
hundreds. The Color sense is dependent upon the normal 
condition of the glandular system nud ihe arterial circulation 
(or its illustration. Tbe local sign (arching of ihe centre of 
the eyebrow) is an inherited feature, transmitted from an- 
coslors who hiive hud the Color sense cultivated in trades or 
professions, and it then becomes a permiuieut formation. 
This sign is also caused by the roundness aud size of the 



masclfls of the eye and its orbit; also, by raising the lid and 
brow constantly, as all artists do in their work. 




CCVJER. 



Baran Cuvier's broir illuatrftlDB tlie local glgn for tliia furulty admirably. Hii 
clamlBcatiOD of sciendtic anbjecu, and his collection of natural objects, iroiued Ihil 
Benae to jb biffbest activity, H(.< ii remarkable among tiio greatest Bciontitita for bit 
BTalems or claasifi cation and orderly arnngemeut. The Bony ByBleta ii one of lb« 
ruling powers iu liini. 

The next local sign in the Architectural division is found 
externally from Color, and adjoins Calculation, its natural 
assistant. ^Vhen very large it forms almost au angle, and 
assists Id formitig the arch produced by the locitl sign for 
Color. It is adapted to method, system, regulation, law, 
and custom, and is essential in business, housekeeping, and 
in idl the trades. It is found large iu apothecaries, printers. 
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scoated. Let me ask my opposers to bring as good proof 
against tbis theory aa I can to its support, before they pro- 
ceed to condemn it. Surely, twenty-five years of observation 
in the study of the human organism have not failed in dis- 
covering what the eye of the indiffereut would never become 
cognizant of. At the same time, I would advise all doubters 
to take heed of Descartes' maxim, '^ Assent to no proposition 
the matter of which is not so clear that it cannot be doubt- 
ed." As the moral as well as mental powers depend upon 
the constitution of the atoms and molecules which compose 
the cellular tissues of the body, how can it be expected that 
integrity shall be one of its components if chemical action 
has failed, in the first instance, to properly bleud and har- 
moniously balance the physical organism ? Morality is not 
a fine spun, fleecy, cloudy theory of belief; Conscientiousness 
is not an intellectual opinion as to the merits of Infant 
Damnation or the doctrine of Salvation aud Election, or any 
other purely speculative belief. It is the very groundwork 
of our physical construction; it inheres in the chemical or 
underlying basis of our organism, and depends for its sound- 
ness on the purity of the body primarily, and afterward on 
a cultivated and quickened moral sense. 

A more general comprehension of colors would lead to 
greater protection of life and property. Colored signals and 
lights are used largely on railways and on shipboard. The 
failure to understand the colors of these signals might prove 
disastrous in the highest degree. Men intending to enter 
positions where such signals are used should be subjected to 
an examination in colors before assuming such responsibili- 
ties, where ignorance of colors might jeopardize the lives of 
hundreds. The Color sense is dependent upon the normal 
condition of the glandular system and the arterial circulation 
for its illustration. The local sign (arching of the centre of 
the eyebrow) is an inherited feature, transmitted from an- 
cestors who have had the Color sense cultivated in trades or 
professions, and it then becomes a permanent formation. 
This sign is also caused by the roundness and size of the 
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the face by width of space between the extfemal angle of the 
eye and the eyebrows, »b shown in the above portrait of 
Soole. This faculty varies Id different individuals in an as- 
tonishing degree. While some can compute immense sums 
almost instantaneouBlj, others, who are exceedingly intelh- 
gent on many otber subjects, are often nearly idiotic in this. 
Gflorge Combe said of liitnself that, after seven years of 
Btndy of arithmetic, the mnltiplicution table was a profoand 
mystery to him. Calculiition is found more largely devel- 
oped in the Chinese than in any otber race. The teacher of 
a Chinese mission scliool in Sau Francisco informed me that 
young Chinese boys would commence with notation, and in 
four months could calculate division of fractions. Two years 
are required to carry the white children of the public schools 
through the same course. Individuals possessed of Arith- 
metical Calculation, in conjunction* with Form, Size, Causal- 
ity, Comparison, and Construcliveness, ciiu become both 
mathematicians and geometricians; with Locality and Imita- 
tion added, can easily become surveyors and civil engineers. 
The physiognomies of Ln Place, Hersehel, Lagrange, Brind- 
ley, Stevensoi], Smeaton, Bradley, Lalande, Gibbon, and 
Delambre, and all others who have excelled in astronomy, 
history, physics, surveying, engineering, and similar pursuits, 
express the faculty of Ciiluulation. This faculty inheres in 
the Muscular system mainly, assisted by tlie Bony. We 
know tliis by the fact that those who have excelled in Calcu- 
lation have possessed a good share of these two systems. 
We cannot go beyond or outside of Nature for proof of natu- 
ral operations. Those in whom the Vegetative system is 
regnant are veiy poor calculators, liave little Onler or Local- 
ity, and are deficient in the Bony and Muscular powers gen- 
eral! v- 



I 



LOCALITY. 

Localizing sense gives the power to place everything in ex- 
istence us seen. It also gives the memory of scenery, cities, 
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CHARLES ALFBED TOWN'SEND. (Locj 



roads, and all places, thiDgs, and localities once viewed. All 
scientists have this faculty large. It is indispensable to the 
nataraliat, geographer, astronomer, chemist, and descriptive 
writer, and in all the prncticiil indiistties. Noted tiavelers 
and navigators possess this faculty in a large degree, and all 
persons who find and remember places, who ciin localize mi- 
nate objects in the home, store, or factoi?. are indebted to 
this trait for their capacity in tliis direction. Locality, in 
combination with Cunstriictiveness, gives the ability to re- 
member machinery imd set it in ponition; with Observation, 
Haman Nature, Memory of Events, and Form large, a desire 
to travel and to study men, things, and the world generally 
is evinced. It is found just above the local sigu for Weight, 
miming upward and outward, itud is so large in some cases 
as to resemble a small wen or kernel. The study of anat- 
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omy, pbysiology, and physiognomy^ as well as of all other 
sciences, cultivates and develops this power. The sign for 
this faculty is strongly defined in the faces of La Place and 
Herschel, the astronomers; Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir John 
Franklin, Captains Boss, Cook, and Parry, navigators; Hon- 
din, the French conjuror; Marco Polo, traveler; General 
Fremont, explorer, and Sir Walter Scott, writer. It derives 
its power from the Muscular system, and is largest in those 
who are given to excess of motion. 

In giving local signs, it must not be understood by the 
reader that the faculty or power is located with the sign. 
The faculty and power are general, are diffused through the 
individual, and inhere in the entire system which the local 
sign indicates it as belonging to; as, for example. Weight 
belongs to the Muscular system, Constructiveness to the 
Muscular, and Form and Size depend upon the conformation 
of the Bony system. 



MEMOET OF EVENTS. 

The Memory of Events, as its name indicates, gives the 
power to retain and recall events of all kinds — history, scien- 
tific facts, anecdotes, experiments, public measures, and 
news and neighborhood gossip. It is located above Obser- 
vation, and between the two local signs of Locality. Those 
with this faculty large readily learn and accept new doctrines, 
principles, and ideas; can become teachers, and, with Lan- 
guage large, editors and writers. It endows the individual 
with a common sense view of affairs and assists progressive 
tendencies. It is large in children, as their faces indicate. 
It is possessed by historians, descriptive writers, orators, and 
statesmen. The portraits of Victor Hugo, Dean Swift, Prea- 
cott the historian, Gladstone, and James Parton, all present 
this indication. Memory of Events is indebted to the Mus- 
cular system mainly for its power, assisted by the Osseous 
and«Nervous systems. Its complex derivation gives it power 
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laUaeea of the centre of tlie forehead that his works and pliyuognamj oeiroborate 
each other. 

to remember flvents which the visnal orgaDB, the eyes, take 
cognizaDce of, as well as what is heard — aB events transpire 
in history, or in affairs of the city, town, or neighborhood. 
The region about the eyes being well developed gives great 
practical inclinations to the individual, in all of which the 
eyes assist. Id listening to news, the ear and auditory nerve 
are concerned, and thus this department of the Memory of 
Events is indebted to the Nervous system as well as to the 
Mnacolar. Memory pertains to every individual thing and 
fact in existence. There is memory of forms, words, tones, 
time, taste, color, locality, numbers, faces, gesture, walk, 
motion, and of all things in existence, Memory is a faculty 
of each of the five systems of functions; each remembers its 
own sort of activity. 
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MUSIC. 

The genius, love, and ability for music are shown in many 
ways and localities. It is more general and of the highest 
quality where the Muscular system predominates, with a due. 
admixture of the Vegetative to give softness to its expres- 
sion. It is less marked in the Bony system predominant 
than in the others. The reason of this is that muscle has 
the qualities of both resonance and contraction, which bone 
has not, being unyielding in its nature, and therefore not af- 
fording as much assistauce to the sound waves. Two of the 
elements of sound are elasticity and resonance; therefore, 
air, strings, and wires convey sound best. Another element 
of sound is its wave, or curved motion; and, therefore, mus- 
cle is best adapted to the giving forth and receiving of sound. 
The larynx, where sound is originated in the human voice, is 
composed of muscles and ligaments; the bones have no part 
in the act of emitting sound. The sub-basilar principle, 
that "Nature is harmonious," is nowhere more beautifully 
exemplified than in the most prominent local sign for Music 
— the ear. Under this principle, the external must agree 
with the internal; therefore, if the body is built on musical 
principles, the brain must correspond of course, and the ear, 
being the channel through which sound is conveyed to the 
brain, must be adapted in its size, form, and color to the re- 
ception and conveyance of musical and other sounds to the 
tympanum. 

Dr. Simms has given the best exposition of the rationaJ^. 
of this faculty of any writer on the subject. He says: 

"The round or rounding ear, well set out from the head, 
arrests more of the passing musical waves, and conveys them 
with more force to the tympanum, or drum of the ear. This 
not only gives more power of hearing, but it conduces to 
musical judgment; for the organ, being put more on stretch, 
vibrates more rapidly to the nearly instantaneous succession 
of musical waves than the flabby ear that lies upon the pide 
of the head, and, sponge-like, absorbs the force of the ear- 
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ARTHUR HOLLIVAN. (McBlc.) 

Tbe ronnd ear, ronnd nose, uid romiding mnsculir bod; of ArUmr BnlliTsn id- 
nirablj diapU? the f$cnltj o( Music, as it utlicrea in the HuscaUr Bysteia. Hiuical 
Ulenl wu ioberited by tbie geutlemui, and has bei-n riihiraled thoroughly. He iit 
■ popular English composer, anther of " Pinafore" and many other nell known 
oompoplticini. 

vibrations, instead of conveyiog them to the internal part of 
tbe organ; bence, flat ears are not only uDmiisical, but gen- 
erally dnll of hearing. To mnke a good musician, the two 
ears mast be alike, both of tbem being round, thin, and 
standing well out from the bead, especially tbe outer rim. 
Musical ears are likewise geuerally red, becsmse tbe vibratory 
motion with which they so readily respond to tbe waves of 
aouDd draws tbe blood to the surface of the organ. A blood- 
less ear is not one generally that hits bad much musical edu- 
cation. Another notable circumstance is tbat where tbe ear 
is largest at the top, the up)>er part being rouud, tbe person 
is capable of learning iDstrumeiititl music. On tbe other 
hand, ears round at tbe top, but wide in tbe lower portion, 
with heavy pendant lobules, evince tbe faculty of vocnl 
mnsic; while width in the centre denotes the inclination to 
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epeak, and the power to apeak well, so far as the tone and 
modulation of the voice are concerned. 

"The musical ear in some cases is, and in others is not, a 
matter of inherilani'e. If the father or his relatives are 
musical, and the mother'^ family destitute of this talent, the 
children may he musical or otherwise, according to the parent 
that each of them represents in the musical heritage. When 
the two ears in miy per.soti are not alike in size and form, the 
right ear resembles either the father or the fikther's family, 
and represents their musicil capabilities, while the left ear 
will be found like that of the mother or htr near relatives. 
Sometimes it happens that the right or male side of the child 
represents a musical father, and that ear is round; while the 
left ear may be square, indented, angular, and broken at the 
outer edge, or depressed and flat, showing that the mother 
or her family must have been unmusical. On the other hand, 
if the father or his ancestors were deficient in musical talent, 
the rim of the right ear nf the child will be more or less an- 
gular, or exhibiting strnight lines, sharp turns or other devi- 
ations from the round form, evincing that mechanical rather 
than musical talent has been inherited from the father's side 
of the house. Some children inherit the musical as well as 
other capacities from ancestors two or three generations 
back. All round-eared aninaals love music, while long-eared 
animals are indifferent to or dislike it." 

The Muscular system is mainly instrumental in producing 
sound. 



LANGUAGE. 



lianguage, or the ability to communicate by speech, has 
its signs in several plflces. The large, full, wide-open eye is 
an unmistakable evidence; so, also, a large mouth is proof 
of volume of language, and capacity, if the nostrils be large, 
for producing very loud tones. Full lips and throat are other 
evidences of this faculty. Many eyes appear small to the 
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superficial observer becaase the bonj ridge over the eyes 
projects so far forward as to hide their size, and very keeo 
observation is needed here to distinguish their real size. 
One with large, full eyes and large mouth is fluent, volu- 
ble, and able to express himself with eopionsuess, freedom, 
and power; will be able to learn foreign lunguages easily; 
will possess grent memory of lauguuge, and, with large rea- 
soning powers, Causality, GompariBOu, Memory of Events, 
and large Observation, will have great power for oratory of 
high order. All vocal expression is dependent upon the 
Muscular system for its power. The vocid cords are carti- 
laginous, of the nature of muscle. The tongue, the mouth, 
and the larynx are mainly muscular. The ear, which receives 
sound, is indebted to the muscular sense for lis effectiveness, 
&nd the eye, which "speaks," is also a mass of muHcloK. 
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The nation which reached the highest perfection in oratory 
was the Greek. This nation sought the perfection of the 
human form by the encouragement and exercise of those 
games which tended to the highest development of the Mus- 
cular system. The Olympian and Isthmian games were 
national and universal throughout ancient Greece, and were 
maintained at the expense of the government. They were 
considered sacred by the people. 

One fact in connection with language, which philologists 
have overlooked, is that the language of races has progressed 
only as their physical powers have developed. The lowest 
races existing at the present time are as undeveloped in their 
muscular conformation as in their language. By tracing 
races physiologically, it will be found that their language has 
improved in the ratio of their muscular development. Lan- 
guage is the natural expression of the intellectual powers, 
and is also the channel of communication for our physical 
necessities. It is related to the three divisions of the face, 
and is necessary alike for physical, mechanical, artistic, re- 
ligious, and mathematical expression. I believe it to be 
related to pulsation. Inasmuch as langu^ige is naturally and 
necessarily divided into pauses, there may be some connec- 
tion between the beats of the pulse and the natural accentu- 
ation and periodicity of syllables and sentences. I give this 
as a suggestion to observers, not having investigated it suffi- 
ciently to state it as a fact in Nature. 

The explanation of the locality and office of the faculty of 
Language completes the description of the Architectural 
group, occupying the middle portion of the face, and in- 
cluding the mechanical, artistic, religious, literary, and ex- 
ecutive faculties. 



THE MATHEMATICAL DIYISION. 

All of the faculties and powers which relate to or assist in 
mathematical computation and demonstration are found in 
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the upper or third division of the face, as exhibited in the 
outline cut on page 22. This attribute pervades all things, 
and shows the divisibility of substances, space, and time. 
Mankind would be like the blind groping in daylight without 
this power of computiug, numberisg, and demonstrating the 
numerical divisibility of all things in Nature. Statistics, 
surveying, navigation, weighing, measuring, and all business 
transactions involving calculation and accounting, come under 
the action of this department of the mind. Time in music, 
rhythm in poetry, the periodicity and revolution of the heav- 
enly bodies, the succession of the seasons, and the quantita- 
tive particles of matter, are all subject to the laws of mathe- 
matics. So much of one element, another quantity of a 
diflferent constituent, and a third proportion of some other 
substance, gas, acid, or ether, go to form every atom of or- 
ganized life or matter of which the senses can take cognizance. 
There is no doubt that the pulsations of the heart and the 
natural accentuation of speech are subject to mathematical 
law. Indeed, there seems to be a law of correspondence 
throughout all Nature, by which the laws of all departments 
are correlated and act in unison with each other. 

If the motions of the planets and the duration of the sea- 
sons, with all their sequences, are subjects of mathematical 
law and demonstration; if, in short, every atom of every kind 
whatever is regulated and governed by this all-pervading law 
of numerical certainty, why is it not reasonable to conclude 
that man's life, its duration and pathway or orbit through 
time and space, are also matters of law, coming naturally and 
necessarily under the law of mathematical certainty, and sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, like every other atom, or organi- 
zation of atoms, in the universe? You may say that this is 
but a restatement of what is called ''the law of destiny." 
I do not object to that term if it be so understood as to in- 
clude scientific law as the basis of the destination of all 
created matter. I* do not give out this idea as based on a 
settled law of Nature, because I cannot substantiate it by 
well demonstrated facts; but reasoning from all the analogies 
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of Natare, from the harmony that I observe attending all her 
operations, and from the co-ordination of all her forces, I 
believe that mathematical law may be the basis of the dura- 
tion of our allotted time here. Its universality of applica- 
tion is simply unlimited. 

"It is a character of all the higher laws of Nature," says 
Sir John Herschel, ''to assume the form of a precise quanti- 
tative statement. The law of gravitation expresses the exact 
mathematical decrease of the gravitating force with the in- 
crease of the distances. Chemistry is, in a most prominent 
degree, a science of quantity. Astronomy likewise builds 
on mathematically expressed relations : the satellite revolving 
around its primary describes equal areas in equal times, and 
the squares of these periodic times are as the cubes of the 
distance. In the vegetable kingdom, two is the number 
ruling in the flowerless plants, three in the endogenous, and 
five in the exogenous. There is a mathematical law also 
governing the relative number of petals, sepals, and stamens, 
and the growth of leaves around the stalk. In animal life, 
the moUusk forms a perfect geometrical curve, and propor- 
tions the size of its whorls to the distance between them; and 
in the higher animals it is discovered, as in the number and 
size of the vertebrae, the number of teeth, etc., the same fact 
of a quantitative principle prevailing everywhere while yet in 
subordination to special laws of function or mode of life." 

In commencing the examination of the Mathematical di- 
vision of the face, I shall refer first to Time. 



TIME. 

Two kinds of ability to comprehend Time may be observed in the physiquee and 
faces of George Boole and Artliur Sullivan, on pages 113 and 119. 

Time is the faculty which enables us to take cognizance of 
the lapse of time, of periods of succession, of hours, days, 
months, and years. It is found large in the organisms of 
watch and chronometer makers, in astronomers, chemists. 
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dancers, elocutionists, in the higher classes of mechanics, 
and in musicians. It is manifested in a Tarietj of ways and 
by several local signs. As there are different kinds of this 
faculty in the human mind, it is logical to infer that it would 
be exhibited in the action of the different systems. This is 
in reality the case. When we find Time shown by persons of 
the round form equally with those of the sqaare build, and 
then again another manifestation of this sense by those with 
the Brain system predominant, we conclude that its origin is 
as diverse as its manifestations are various and unlike. 
Many eminent musicians, like Handel and Meyerbeer, who 
were muscular and round men, illustrate the sort of Time 
used in musical exercises. It is large also in many mechan- 
ics and physicists who unite the Muscular with the Bony 
system slightly predominant. It is never found large in the 
Vegetative system. 

Time gives the power to tell instinctively the hour of any 
given time of day or night, and ability to keep time in music. 
Persons with Time large evince a desire to be punctual, to 
have a set time for every act; can remember the dates when 
certain events transpired; will excel in keeping time in music 
and in marching. Time inheres in the entire organism — less 
probably in the Vegetative system than in the others, for in 
low animal organisms assimilation is constantly going on, but 
when we ascend to the higher, to the Thoracic, the periodic 
movements of the lungs and heart prove that this form of 
Time is expressed here. Although in that portion of the 
process of digestion carried on by the intestinal system there 
is a set time for the completion of the process of assimilation 
of the foods taken into the stomach as nutrition, in the Mus- 
cular and Bony systems we have still further assistants to 
periodic movements covering lapse of time; still in the Mus- 
cular and Bony systems we have more power evinced in this 
direction, in marching, in music, and in making instruments 
which illustrate the periodic movements of the earth, winds, 
tides, etc. Coming higher up, we find in the Brain and 
Nerve system the ability to comprehend the lapse of time, to 
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oompnte its periodicity by mathematioal calculation. Thus 
each part of the org:inism exhibits its peculiar phase of the 
time-keeping faculty, showing that time is a component of 
man as a whole. In proof of the separatoDess of Time as 
distinct from Tune, let me state that I have known those who 
were so destitute of Music as not to be able to know one 
one musical air from another, yet who kept time perfectly in 
dancing and marching. These were persons in whom the 
Bony and Muscular systems were in the ascendant. 

As I have shown that Time inheres in the entire organism 
of man, it necessarily follows that there would be many signs 
by which to discern this faculty and to discover the particu- 
lar sort of Time with which the individual is endowed. In 
accordance with the principles upon which it is founded, we 
should, then, find the kind of time used by musicians in the 
round form, and also in those who combine the Bony with 
the Muscular system, being so blended as to avoid both an- 
gularity and obesity. In those who apply time in mathe- 
matical computation, we shall find the square bony form in 
excess in some, and the Brain system predominant in others. 
Among musicians and composers of music there are many of 
the round build, like Handel and Meyerbeer; many with the 
Brain system dominant, such as Wagner, Von Weber, and 
Mendelssohn ; others in whom the Bony and Muscular sys- 
tems seem about evenly developed, as we find in the physi- 
ognomies of Listz and Haydn. One local sign for Time is 
found in the forehead, just above the sign for Order. This 
sign is discovered mostly in the muscular and bony people, 
and is owing to the peculiar conformation caused by the com- 
bination of these two systems. Dr. J. Simms gives as indi- 
cations of Time the following: ** Mechanical Time is known 
by a squareness of the face, joined with a large numerical 
capacity." Of the kind of Time denoted by the round form, 
he says: **The round form of the face and physique bespeak 
for the individual the ability to comprehend and produce 
natural time." His further illustration is as wonderful as it is 
beautiful and comprehensive, showing the law of correspond- 
ence with the shape and motions of the planetary bodies. 
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This is the faculty vbich traces causes to their origin, 
seeks ont the why and wherefore, deduces inferences from 
premises, canses originality, and gives reusoniog power and 
inTention. Its principal sign is located in the upper and 
lateral portion of the forehead, on either side of Comparison, 
which is its natural ally in perfecting reasoning processes. 
Where Causality is largely developed, it produces a rounding 
oot and slight fullness of this part of the forehead, giving 
this part of the face breadth. It is fonnd larger in broad, 
strong organisms than in thin, weak persons. Its fonndation 
IB in general strength of the body and mind, with a suitable 
quality of the Nerve and Brain system. Its location is the 
highest in the face, and enables it to sit in judgment, as it 
were, upon all the acts of the body and processes of the 
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mind. In conjunction with Comparison, it presides over the 
religious faculties; for ''religion without reason is supersti- 
tion." It is, in fact, the latest acquisition to the human 
mind, and the greatest distinguishing difference between 
Man and the brute creation; although there is no doubt that 
the animals of the higher grades reason in a limited degree. 
The facts of natural history attest this, and Man, with all 
his boasted superiority, is different only in degree; he re- 
mains the same in kind as other animals. 

Causality is found in the faces of all who excel in investi- 
gation, research, reason, science, and jurisprudence. In the 
physiognomies of all the celebrated jurists of England — Lord 
North, Earl of Clarendon, Erskine, Blackstone, and Ellen- 
borough — this faculty shines pre-eminent; also, in those of 
the most eminent scientists and astronomers — Lalande, La 
Place, the Herschels, Galileo, and Mitchell; among meta- 
physicians, in Hobbes, Paley, Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, 
and John Stuart Mill; among divines, in Jonathan Edwards, 
John Knox, Melanctbon, Wesley, and William E. Channing; 
among scientists and naturalists, in Ampere, De CandoUe, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Von Liebig, Buffon, and Agassiz. It 
is large, also, in the faces of the celebrated statesmen of all 
ages, such as Mettemich, Talleyrand, Pitt, Fox, Palmerston, 
Webster, Monroe, Jefferson, Calhoun, Alexander Stephens, 
and others. 

This faculty, along with that of its close companion, 
Comparison, is best illustrated where the forehead recedes 
slightly. This angle of inclination always discloses the 
practical reasoner. The foreheads of all great intellects 
indicate this formation. See, for example, Locke, Cicero, 
Newton, Cuvier; while the foreheads of many artistic persons 
are thrown more forward at the upper part. They have not 
the necessity for practicality as the former. 
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COMPARISON. 

See portraits of Lord Chancellor Somers, Sir Isaac Newton, and Charles Bradlangh, 

on pages 7o, 117, and 127. 

Comparison is the companion, naturally and necessarily, 
of Caasality. Possessing high powers, it holds its position 
in accordance with its importance, being located between the 
two local signs of Causality, and above Memory of Events. 
It fills out and elevates the centre of the forehead at the 
highest part, and is most effective in those who are possessed 
of strong, broad, and harmoniously organized bodies, to- 
gether with a high quality of nerve and brain. It enables 
the individual to criticise, analyze, compare, classify, and 
discriminate between truth and error. It endows him with 
the power to generalize and apply facts* It assists the 
scientist, philosopher, architect, and mnthematician. All 
our great judges possess the faculties of Comparison and 
Causality in a pre-eminent degree. 

These faculties are never seen with a fiat nose, and all 
races and persons who have undeveloped noses are destitute 
of the gift of inductive reasoning, are never philosophical, 
and are not capable of performing the highest mathematical 
demonstration; for ''the size of the nose is the measure of 
mental power," as well as the gauge by which we measure 
"the architectural or building powers and artistic capacities 
in man. The portraits of Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, New- 
ton, Kepler, Voltaire, D'Alembert, Descartes, Condorcet, 
Hugh Miller, David Hume, Herbert Spencer, and Owen 
Jones show Comparison to have been very large in their 
organizations. All of these men possessed large, high, broad 
noses, and broad, full foreheads at the superior part. Caus- 
ality and Comparison can always be inferred if the nose is 
high and broad at the bridge and below it. 
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iDtaition is a faculty which seems to be directly related to 
tile Brftin and Nerve system, aud depends upon a pecaliar 
quality of this system foi' its power. If Intuition is found 
with persons of the Muscular, Thoracic, or Bony systems 
predominaut, then its action is detetmined by the quality of 
the brain and nerves in conjunction with it. This quality 
manifests itself by keenuess of apprehension of the character 
of everything of which the individual takes cognizance. 
Persons with this faculty large are good physiognomists; 
understand at first glance, almost, the physical conditions of 
those whom they observe. Such scarcely need to be told 
the symptoms of disease, but appear to apprehend the vari- 
ous feelings and forms of suffering, aud to make a correct 
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diagnosis of diseased and healthfal conditions with facility. 
It is not adapted alone to the requirements of physical in- 
sight, but brings with it intellectual intuition, and compre- 
hends instantly the indications and appearances of intellect- 
ual truth or falsity; it penetrates moral conditions, and is 
able to almost divine the true, and to separate it from the 
false system of ethics. 

I believe the higher animals to be possessed of this faculty 
in a large degree. It is their method of discerning the 
character of their fellows, as well as that of their masters 
and human companions and acquaintances. This endovvment 
is for their protection, the same as with Man. It can be 
cultivated by those who possess it, but cannot be imparted 
to others. Persons of the Vegetative system large have very 
little of this faculty; it is found mostly with the higher 
systems. The great actors depend largely upon Intuition to 
aid them in comprehending the characters which they per- 
sonate. 

The signs of this faculty are various. The principal facial 
sign is a bright, clear eye of a decided color, such as true 
blue or pure black or brown. Mixed eyes or very pale ones 
are seldom found with those whose intuitions are correct. 
Another sign is a predominance of the Brain system over all 
others. Still another sign is shown by fine, clear skin and fine 
hair. Suspicious and jealous persons have so little of Intui- 
tion that they substitute suspicion for observation and truth, 
and are jealous because they cannot apprehend traits as they 
really exist in the characters of those about them. Persons 
with large Intuition should study the natural sciences, be- 
cause they are so well adapted to discern universal truth. 
They should devote themselves to scientific Physiognomy, 
because their natural qualifications will enable them to be- 
come experts in character reading, and the requirements for 
a first-class physiognomist are very exacting; no other faculty 
can be substituted for Intuition. 

The face has for its expression thirty-six pairs and two 
single muscles. I advise my readers to procure some good 
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work on Anatomy and Physiology, and make themselves 
familiar, not only with the muscles of the face and body, but 
also with the several systems included in the human organ- 
ism; viz., the Vegetative, the Thoracic, the Muscular, the 
Osseous, and the Brain and Nerve systems. The scope of 
this work will not permit an extended anatomical and physi- 
ological description of the numerous principles and laws 
regulating and giving expression to the physiognomy. As in 
all sciences there are many points which can be imparted 
only by a teacher, so in Physiognomy there are many mean- 
ings to expression which cannot be reproduced on paper, but 
must be taught from the living subject. Still, enough of the 
science is given in these pages to lift the veil which has so 
long hidden Man from his own knowledge, and every careful 
observer and thinker will be able, with the assistance here 
rendered, to progress with rapid strides toward a more 
complete knowledge of this wonderful and beautiful science. 
The faculties treated of in the Mathematical division are 
tbe highest in the scale of human development. I mean by 
this that this part of the face is developed only in the most 
perfected races and people, and appears latest in evolution. 
It requires a more perfected mind to be mathematical, in its 
highest and broadest sense, than to be either artistic or lit- 
erary. A man may be highly religious, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, without having a single idea as to the 
powers of numbers, or an appreciation of the harmonies of 
rhythm or chromatics, or of the grand and far reaching knowl- 
edge of Astronomy. He may be artistic to a high degree, 
without being able to comprehend the harmonies of Nature 
which bring to us a knowledge of the wonders of infinite 
causation. Causality and Comparison sit in judgment upon 
all the processes of mind and acts of body; their locality is 
above all the other faculties in the face. They are the only 
faculties through which we can comprehend the unity and 
co-ordination of the laws of matter. They are pre-eminently 
large in philosophers and in those who have given to the 
world systems of Causal and Formal Astronomy and Science. 
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Aristotle, Galileo, Bacon, Lavoisier, Cuvier, LinDseus, Kep- 
ler, and Newton must have presented, in their own organiza- 
tions, sach combinations of form and faculties as were in 
harmony with, and based upon, just such principles as the 
powers are which they discovered and demonstrated. Such, 
indeed, is the fact, as the ** counterfeit presentments" of 
their faces and physiques show. 



CHAPTER V. 

EXPOSITION OF SUB -BASIC PRINCIPLES. 

FORM AND SIZE. 

Whether we accept the doctrine of evolution or not, we 
must, with the vast array of evidence in organized life before 
us, admit that there is a singular unify of action influencing 
the methods of Nature. An ordinaiy observer will find that 
certain characteristics in the animal outwork in the like re- 
sults when found in the human family. The same general 
laws as to form, size, color, texture, proportion, and faculties 
are common to both man and the brute creation. A study 
of the various conformations, colors, and textures of the 
several species of animals, both wild and domestic, together 
with the birds — which, Geology shows, preceded the animal 
kingdom in the scheme of creation — will assist very materi- 
ally in the knowledge and proofs of scientific Physiognomy. 

First, as to Form and Size. Consider the hippopotamus- 
bulky, unwieldy, slow, with large abdomen, small brain, 
thick hide, wanting in sensitiveness, useless for any practical 
purpose. Behold the elephant, a little in advance of the 
former; he, also, is built on the broad plan, with dark, tough 
skin; brain considerably larger, in proportion to his size, 
than that of the hippopotamus; much more intelligent, sa- 
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gacious, and sensitive; bony structure more prominent, with 
dark eyes and skin; possessed of greater activity of emotions, 
revengeful under insult or injury; very wide mouth and large 
abdomen. To which formation of the human family do these 
auiinals correspond? If you have given attention to the 
preceding pa<^es, you will recognize at once all the general 
characteristics of the Vegetative form ; here is correspond- 
ence number one. 

Examine closely the stag, made for mountain climbing; 
behold his length, leanness, activity, and form, the bright- 
ness of his eye, his ambition, desire for scaling the greatest 
heif{hts, and his great breadth of chest, the broadest part of 
his body. He is here, there, and everywhere iu a moment; 
does not dwell long at one place or pursuit. His lungs and 
heart must be well developed to give the power for such 
activity. This form is the counterpart of the Thoracic iu the 
human organism. 

Let us pursue this system of Physiognomy still further. 
In the animal world, whenever we see creatures endowed 
with the disposition for great destruction, we naturally look 
for a corresponding amount of strength; in this grade of 
development, strength and destruction are synonymous. If 
you were to examine a lion, tiger, or panther, you would find 
them characterized by strong, compact muscles, dark hairy 
coat, dark or yellow eyes, with rapid motions, intense pas- 
sions, and great courage. This class of animals represents 
the Muscular svstem in man. Persons of this form exhibit 
great strength, capacity for destruction, and large amative- 
ness. They are also social, domestic, emotional, and com- 
mercial; the commercial faculty corresponding to the preying 
and getting instinct in the animals of the same form. 

As I have previously shown that the most reliable^ moral, 
tractable, and naturally intelligent of the human species are 
found where the Bony system is j)redoniinant, so iu the ani- 
mal kingdom you will find the corresponding faculties in 
those domestic animals — the horse, cow, ox, camel, and 
dog — who render to mankind faithful, gentle, and intelligent 
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service. The distinguishiDg marks as to color, form, and 
texture are relatively the same as in the Bony system pre- 
dominant in man. The prominent points are rather fine 
hair, variety of colors, ^iven to herbiveroiis living; althongh 
the dog, like man, lives on a mixed diet. The horse and 
dog are particularly receptive; the projecting bones over the 
eyes resemble the development of the practical or mechanical 
faculties in man. Width between the eyes, in either dog, 
horse, or man, is always indicative of a broad intelligence. 
It shows tlie faculty of Form to be large, and also gives 
breadth to aU the functions and faculties of the mind; for 
Physiognomy, well understood, reads the body as well as the 
face; it takes cognizance of the color of the hair, skin, and 
eyes; it observes the walk, the voice, gestures, and move- 
ments. All are indices of character. To a practiced ear, 
the intonation of a single sentence will reveal very much to 
the listener. Everything which one does, no matter how 
trifling, is highly significant of character; and habits of ob- 
servation and analysis should be formed in youth, and the 
reason why traits are combined as we find them should be 
given by parents and teachers. I feel assured that, after a 
careful reading of these thoughts, any parent will be compe- 
tent to direct aright the dawning ])erceptions of his child in 
Physiognomy. It is the diUi/ of all parents to tlirow around 
their children such protection as the knowledge of the laws 
of Nature affords. It will prevent the erroneous reading of 
character to which the present lamentable ignorance of the 
laws of Physiognomy leads. The many physiognomical er- 
rors current will be rectified, and the human family will be 
given a compass which will keep it clear of many shoals and 
quicksands which are found on the journey of life. 

Size is a subject so little understood that I feel compelled 
to correct some opinions in regard to it, which have come to 
be accepted as truths. The phrenological principle that 
"Size is the measure of power (all else being equal)" has 
been accepted in part, and it is now generally thought that 
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}i large head is, or ought to be, the sign of a very intellectual 
person. Now, the truth is, that the larger the head the 
duller the persou, unless theye are very many favorable con- 
ditions HCCompanjiDg it; and the first is inherited quality. 
Now, quality is the determining power all through Nature — 
not size. If one wishes a fine flower, one does not pluck a 
sunflower. It is large, true; but it is also coarse in look 
and devoid of fragrance. So one selects a smaller and 
more developed flower. This development is shown in the 
same way by which a brain or an ear of high quality is 
known — by the number of its convolutions. A fine rose or 
pink will illustrate this difl'erence. A flat, broad ear, stand- 
ing out at the side of the head like that of a pig, is no indi- 
cation of "ability to receive fine musical sounds. On the 
contrary, a small ear, with a well defined rim and a number 
of elevations and depressions, will show itself to be of high 
quality." (Simms.) 

A large head is a serious disadvantage to its possessor, 
unless it be accompanied by large lungs, large heart, and 
good digestive powers; also, inherited quality of a high 
order. Then, again, a great deal depends upon the shape 6r 
form of the head. If most of the head lie behind the ears, 
the character will be low and sensual; but if the top of the 
forehead be broad, and much of the size lie in front and 
above the ears, then the character will be pure and noble, as 
well as intellectual. A large head merely, without all or 
most of these conditions, is an indication of a dull, stupid 
person. A large head must be accompanied by large lungs, 
in order to supply a great deal of oxygenated blood. The 
brain requires one-fifth as much blood as the entire body, 
according to Haller, and it is apparent that unless there be 
an ample supply of this material, there can be but a low 
degree of activity in the brain. Peuschel, a German ob- 
server, says: ''A forehead of excessive size announces a man 
slow of conception, dull or sluggish in forming his ideas." 
Schaliz, another observer, tells us that *'a forehead too large 
is the sign of a character timid, indolent, and stupid.*' The 
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pbysiogDomical indicatiou of greatness is not found in size 
alone, nor in any other migle sign. 

I have laid down, in the chapter on Basilar Principles, the 
rule that "the size of the nose, controlled by quality, is the 
measure of power; the shape of it is the proof of the kind of 
power." Therefore, in order to recognize powerful character 
in an individual, we must see that the nose stands high 
above the plane of the face, the nostrils broad, the eye large 
and bright, the mouth also large, the chin of proportionate 
breadth and length, the eyes set well under a rather project- 
ing brow (an eye that is on a level with the plane of the brow 
discloses great stupidity), the cheeks well filled — not fat, 
a forehead broad across its upper part; and when to this is 
added a fine skin and fine hair, true greatness of some sort 
is indicated. The kind of greatness depends upon the shape 
of the nose. If it be a literary nose, then the possessor will 
excel in a literary direction; if the nose be architectural, that 
power will be exhibited; an artistic or dramatic nose will 
decide the talent and power of the individual in that depart- 
ment. To make all this effective, good health is most im- 
portant, for without it the individual would be like a power- 
ful steam-engine without steam — an inert, helpless machine. 

QUALITY. 

In determining the quality or mental power of an individ- 
ual, the texture of the skin and hair is to be considered first, 
as these indicate quite as much as the form, and really de- 
termine its power and activity. If the skin be fine, clear, 
smooth, and thin, a high grade of mental activity may be 
inferred. As the brain-substance, in the form of nerves, is 
spread all over the surface of the skin, the thinner and finer 
it is, the greater is the amount of sensation experienced; 
and, as Nature is harmonious, all the external appearances 
will be found to harmonize; hence, the hair will agree with 
the skin in quality, as well as with the finger-nails. Th6 
latter will be foimd smooth, fine, and thin in combination 
10 
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with a skin of like quitlities. TLia way n! deciding the quality 
of mental power ts iaf&Uible. The peculifirities of the forma- 
tion of the face must tell the rest. The same law obtains in 
the animal world; a fine, soft coat on any animal proves ita 
snperior intelligence to those who possess coarse, shaggy 
hair. The exterior will always be found to agree with tha 
interior in quality and form ; and, after we learn the indicit- 
tions, it will be astonishiug how simple it will seem to read 
character correctly, and we shall wonder why we never saw 
these things before, nor fathomed their meanings. 

The brightness of the eye is still another exponent of the 
quality of brain power. Au eye that is dull naturiilly, and 
moving slowly, shows dullness and stupidity; while bright 
ejes, with a quick and animated motion, show that the 
mental powers are clear and active. There is much in re- 
gard to the eye which canuot be written. Words fail to 
describe adequately different degrees of brightness and ex- 
pressions. The reader must investigate for himself, and 
commence a course of generalizing and classification ou hia 
own account. 

I have spread before you, in the thoughts which immedi- 
ately precede these, the similarity between certain forms, 
colors, textures, and faculties which are found both in men 
and animals. You will observe other principles active in all 
these organisms, if your attention be directed to them. 



I 



COMPENSATION. 

All through the various forms of what may be termed the ' 
higher development of organized life — from the insect up to 
man — we find clearly established a law of Compensation, or, 
as I am sometimes impelled to call it, a law of Substitution; 
for its action does not seem always to fully compejisaie for J 
absence of qualities, but rather sxhstilules other powers, both I 
physical and mental, for defects which would reader the I 
organism helpless or unhappy without some assistance from I 
other faculties and functions. In this relation I shall — as| 
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this is a very important branch of my subject — dwell briefly 
on its action in the lower organisms, and will then proceed 
to discuss its operation in the human mind and body. And 
here let me remark, that while the law of Compensation has 
been recognized by naturalists in the animal organism, it 
has never been applied scientifically to the workings of the 
human mind, so far as I have been able to learn. 

The compensatory structure of animals will be easily 
recognized in the following statement of Puley. He remarks: 
''In many species of insects the eye is fixed, and conse- 
quently cannot turn the pupil to the object sought. This 
great defect is perfectly compensated by a mechanism not 
easily observed. The eye is a multiplying glass, with a lens 
looking in every direction, by which means — although the 
orb of the eye be stationary — the field of vision is as ample 
as that of other animals, and is commanded on every side. 
We are told that one thousand four hundred of these reticu- 
lations have been counted in* the two eyes of a drone bee. 
The wing of a bat is furnished with a mechanical contrivance 
in the form of a hook, with which it fastens itself to the 
surface of rocks, houses, and caves. At the angle of the 
wing, there is a bent claw. It hooks and remains suspended 
by this claw; takes its flight from this position. As it can 
neither run upon its feet nor take its flight from the ground, 
this unique instrument was necessary. A singular defect 
required a singular substitute. The proboscis of an. elephant 
is a compensation for the shortness of its neck. A snail is 
compensated by the secretion of a viscid humor which it 
discharges from its skin; and so, in the absence of feet, is 
enabled to ascend the stalks of plants with facility." I could 
multiply these examples ad infinitum. 

In the human family the illustration of the law of Com- 
pensation is more extended, and includes the mental as well 
as the physical system. This involves some knowledge of 
the law of Proportion, or harmonious development of the 
body — upon which, of course, depends the harmonious ac- 
tion of the mind; for, as before stated, certain conformations 
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of the body produce certalu mentfil facnlties. It therefore 
behooves us to know to wliich foims these facnlties are re- 
lated, and how produced. 

I will notice, first, the operation of the law of Compensa- 
tion as regnrds the hmnan organism physically, or, rather, 
physiologically. In ciiaes where one luug is weak, the otlier 
often increases in size and power to make up the deficiency. 
Deaf mutes are compensated by an increased activity of all 
the other senses. Blind people are nnueually gifted with an 
acuteness of the senses of hearing und touch. Where the 
kidneys are small or weak, the skin is uncommonly active, 
and assists the kidneys in carrying oS the waste of the body. 
These are some few uf the ways in which Nature compeus&tee 
for defective and iubarmonious organizations. The manifold 
action of the law of Compensation as exhibited in the work- 
ing of the human mind is as wonderful as it is beautiful. I 
shall have space here to offer only a few illustrations, and 
leave the rest for the invest! gabions of my readers. 

If you will observe an individual with very small Self- 
esteem, which is indicated by a short upper lip, yon wlUSud 
Imitation, and generally Mirthfuluess, correspondingly large. 
The philosophy of this form of compensation is that as small 
Self-esteem produces sensitiveness to the opinions of others. 
Imitation seems given the individual to assist him in enter- 
taining and attracting, while large Mirthfuluess gives tha 
faculty o/ amusing and being easily amused, and consequently 
prevents the individual from becoming unhappy through the 
consciousness of the absence of Self-esteem; for any defi- 
ciency which prevents a balanced condition produces a want 
which is instinclivdy felt. I hold that we all instinctively 
fed what we are, whether we acknowledge it to ourselves or 
not. Actors as a class possess the faculties of Imitation and 
Mirthfuluess iu a large degree, and most of them will be 
found deficient in Self-esteem, but large in Approbativeness; 
for it is not their own esteem that they desire and nhioh sat- 
isfies them, but the approbation of their audiences. A large, 
proportion of them have a short upper Up — relative length 
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of the upper lip indicating a good development of Self- 
esteem. An individual with large Self-esteem being self- 
sufficient — that is, more given to regard his own opinion of 
himself that to accept the estimate of others in regard to his 
character — feels no particular sensitiveness as to what others 
think of him, and therefore depends upon himself, just as he 
18, for the power to attract and hold the esteem of others. 
Self-esteem lends dignity to its possessor, and induces a sub- 
stantial and decorous demeanor, which, in itself, has the 
power to fasten the good opinion and attachment of others, 
and he therefore needs none of the fascinations of imitative 
talent to attract friends to himself. Indeed, every one could 
not be attracted by the same qualities, and so Nature gives 
this infinite variety and diversity for the satisfaction of our 
minds and for the varied uses of mankind. 

Where Friendship is lacking, we often see Benevolence 
compensating the character. Where Constructiveness is 
wanting. Size and Form assist, by an increased development, 
in making the individual useful in some branch of mechanical 
art. This system of Compensation inheres in the entire men- 
tal constitution. Later on, I shall refer to this subject and 
to the localizing of traits. Enough, however, of the compen- 
satory action oi the mind has been shown to illustrate its 
method. 

PKOPOKTION. 

A correct knowledge of the laws of Proportion governing 
the human physiognomy and organism will not be found to 
accord with the laws of proportion as taught in the schools 
of art. Sconce has wrought a mighty change in nearly every 
department of knowledge. It is possible that a wide-spread 
understanding of the laws of physiognomy as manifested in 
Nature may also create a revolution in art. The Greek ideal 
of symmetry, to which the ages have given their assent, will 
be found to be based on mathematical calculation, and it is 
from this cold and mechanical idea of what constitutes beauty 
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that the modern coDCeptions of beauty and proportion are 
tiikeu. Wiukleman, criticising the Greek proEle, says, "The 
nearer the approach to the perpendicular, the less is there 
chiiracteristic of" the wise or graceful." 

Philosophy was the first means of breaking down the bar- 
riers to a scientific understiknding of the laws of matter, of 
miiid, and of the relutions of man to the universe. Philos- 
ophy is the vanguard, which, breakiug down the preconceived 
erroneous ideas of beauty and symmetry, precedes the uata- 
ral, and therefore scientific, nnderstanding of what is real 
beauty and true proportion in man. Victor Cousin, from 
whose admirable "Essay ou the Beautiful" I quote, says; 
"The most important element in the beautiful ia the moral 
idea. Unily and variety should be impressed with it, and 
serve only to exhibit it. The beautiful is simply moral beauty. 

A scientific compreheusiou of the law of Proportion as 
shown in the human face will unfold more beauties than 
Greek art ever conceived. My understanding of beauty, as 
disclosed by Pliysiognomy, is baaed on the idea that the' 
moral beauty exhibited in the countenance and form consti- 
tutes true beauty. 

True greatness in the moral, mechanical, and mental con- 
stitution of mau is not accompanied by any such law of pro- 
portion as the Greek or any other school of art has set forth. 
Kothing is more indicative of selfish will and hertrtless char- 
acter than the so-called Greek profile. Lavater, the great 
intuitional physiognomist, says, in discussing its significa- 
tion: "Depraved is the taste which can call this graceful, 
and, therefore, it must be £ar from majestic. I should wish 
neither a wife, mother, sister, friend, relation, nor goddess 
to possess a countenance so cold, insipid, affected| stony, vh'. 
impassioned, or so perfectly a statue." 

A scientific interpretation of the face will reveal more> 
beauties than the ordinary observer has any idea of; for 
when he comes to attach meanings to expressions which in- 
dicate beauties of character, be will regard them quite differ- 
ently than when in his ignorance they signified nothing to 
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him ; and when an intelligent observer looks with the eye of 
understanding upon . the countenances about him, his sense 
of the beautiful will be gratified beyond expression. A new 
world will open to him, and I predict that with a general 
diffusion of physiognomical knowledge a complete revolution 
in religion, art, hygiene, and government will be brought 
about. 

Proportion is as potent a factor in determining character 
as Form, Size, or Quality; and yet an arbitrary system based 
on mathematical measurement cannot be set up, for the rea- 
son that such great diversity of form and size exists in which 
symmetrical character is exhibited. If we were to form a 
standard of beauty, and take for the standard those faces in 
which the most moral goodness or power for usefulness was 
disclosed, we should then have a more elevating and intelli- 
gent model than those already observed, which teach that 
beauty consists in mathematical proportions mainly, and not 
in those proportions and expressions which reveal something 
inward, something of moral grandeur or useful talent of a 
high order. 

As has been shown, each of the five systems of the body 
produces a form peculiar to itself, and every human being 
possesses an admixture of some of each of these forms. It 
will, therefore, be apparent to the observer that the law of 
Compensation is more potent in forming Proportion than any 
other factor. If these systems were always blended in every 
form in exact proportions, we might then be able to realize 
the ideals of art in living forms, but this would not produce 
that differentiation of types which is needed to supply the 
varied wants of humanity. To carry out the idea of ** di- 
versity in unity," which is the ruling idea observed in pro- 
gressive Nature, we must have constant modifications, which 
will, of course, produce ever varying forms and counte- 
nances. This comprehensive differentiation results in higher 
development of species. It is a law throughout Nature that 
the greater the variety, the higher the power for development 
and progress. 
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The law of scientific proportion and beauty to be observed 
in the human face is illustrated in those countenances in 
which all of the features, working together, express to the 
scientific reader a balanced condition of the mind, and con- 
sequently of the body. In a subsequent chapter you will 
learn somewhat of the practical effect of proportion when I 
come to treat of the form, size, and locality of the signs of 
character. Well proportioned forms have excellent assurance 
of longevity, because the several parts of the body and mind 
being equal, the wear and tear of life, or any unusual strain 
upon the organism, will meet with equal resistance, and thus 
no part will give way first. 

HAKMONY. 

The law of Harmony, as exemplified in the action of the 
human organism, is the last grand proof of that intelligence 
and design which preside over all of Nature's works. Every 
part of each separate individual is adapted to every other 
part of that individual. The physical harmonizes with the 
mentalj and vice versa. When Nature creates great love of 
the artistic she provides some way for its expression, either 
by tongue, pen, brush, or chisel. Where she gives large ca- 
pacity for mechanical invention, the physical frame will be 
found built on the plan which will facilitate the carrying out 
of this power to the highest degree. Whenever a man pos- 
sesses large mental power for planning grand enterprises in 
commerce or war, his physical endowment is such as to assist 
in forwarding his schemes. And thus, all through the human 
organism this law of Harmony will be observed asserting its 
supremacy. 

In the same way the external is always indicative of the 
internal. If you observe an individual in whom the nostrils 
are large, you will always find the lungs corresponding in 
size; if the nostrils are round, the lungs will have the same 
shape; if long and narrow, the luugs will possess the same 
form. In the same way, long, thin, bony fingers belong to 
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a physique tall and bony. The science of Palmistry, once 
so popular, was based on this law of Harmony, and involved 
a knowledge of Physiognomy and Comparative Anatomy. 
When you come to understand the principles of Physiog- 
nomy, you will be able to tell much of the character from 
the hand, the foot, or from the hair, for the principles of 
Harmony are at the foundation, and the signs are infallible, 
the same as in all of Nature's works. You will never find 
coarse hair or coarse skin accompanying one possessed of 
great mental endowment. Whenever you discover the texture 
of the skin to be fine, you will find in the individual fine hair 
and decided mental activity and capacity. In this, as in all 
things, the external harmonizes with the internal, and is evi- 
dential of it. The proofs and indications of Harmony are all 
over the entire organism, as much in the hands as in the 
face, as much in the foot as in the figure. Indeed, a skillful 
observer, after careful study of these principles, and after 
due observation, should be able to tell from one finger, or a 
lock of hair even, very much of the individual to whom they 
belong. It is simply Comparative Anatomy put into practice. 

COLOK. 

Deep colors are indicative of heat, and therefore of great 
activity. All through Nature this principle holds good: that 
dark-skinned persons, with dark eyes and hair, have more 
intense passions and emotions than light persons. Love, 
jealousy, and revenge are all most active with dark people. 
It is the same with dark or black animals; a black horse is 
more fiery in his disposition than a white one, and less 
teachable. You will always see white or cream-colored 
horses employed in a circus as trick horses, on account of 
their superior intelligence and docility. Light persons and 
races are found to be more progressive than those of dark 
color. As their passions and emotions are not so intense, 
they are more capable of improvement. 

The colors of the human race proceed from the minerals 
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in the earth, conyeyed through the medium of foods, and 
from the air aud light. Every mineral has its own color; 
the deeper the color, the iQore powerful its effect; just as 
with men of dark complexion, they have more powerful 
passions. The same law follows right up from the mineral 
to man. Color, like all the primitive characteristics of man, 
was intended, in the first place, as all evidence shows, for 
the protection and preservation of the organism. Those in 
whom the coloring pigment or matter is wanting are weaker 
than those who have a normal supply. We see this quite 
often in young persons who are growing too fast. Enough 
coloring matter is not taken into the system by the medium 
of the food or by exercise in sunlight; hence, the skin fails 
to get its proper supply. The pallor produced indicates 
enfeebled conditions of other parts of the organism. 

Haeckel, in his ** History of Creation," treating of the in- 
fluence of color, says: ** Very frequently, albinoes are more 
feebly developed, and consequently the whole structure of the 
body is more delicate and weak than in colored animals of the 
same species. The organs of the senses and nervous system 
are in like manner curiously affected when there is a defi- 
ciency of coloring pigment. The want of the usual coloring 
matter goes hand in hand with certain changes of the forma- 
tion of other parts — for example, of the Muscular and Osse- 
ous systems — consequently, of oiganic systems which are 
not at all ultimately connected with the system of the outer 
skin." He also says: ** White cats with bine eyes are nearly 
always deaf. White horses are distinguished from colored 
horses by their liability to form sarcomatous tumors. In 
man, also, the degree of development of pigment in the outer 
skin greatly influences the susceptibility of the organism for 
certain diseases; so that, for instance, Europeans with a 
dark complexion and brown eyes become more easily accli- 
matized to tropical countries, and are less subject to the dis- 
eases there prevalent — inflammation of the liver, yellow 
fever, etc. — than Europeans of white complexion, fair hair, 
and blue eyes." 
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All bright colored insects, beetles, butterflies, and birds 
have the color sense very large. They seek out the brighest 
flowers and foliage for their enjoyment, and thus this sense 
is increased and transmitted from generation to generation. 
Tropical forests, which they love to frequent, must be gor- 
geous in the extreme, with their brilliant flowers and foliage 
and their many beautifully colored birds and insects. To 
one with the color sense largely developed, this sight mast 
be inexpressibly beautiful and satisfying. 

The secondary use of color in man is to assist him in 
comprehending its nature and harmonies.for industrial and 
artistic purposes. Deep color in the skin, hair, and eyes is 
indicative of a love of color and an appreciation of its har- 
monies and blendings. I venture to affirm that no great 
color-artist ever existed who was possessed of very fair Lair 
and very light eyes and a colorless skin. Lavater understood 
this principle, for he says: ** We read the coloring of Guido 
and Gueiicino in their countenances." Dr. Simms also lays 
this down as a principle in man's organism, and gives as a 
sign for the color sense, **deep color of the hair, eyes, and 
complexion." My experience has led me to observe that the 
color sense may be imperfect where the eyes and hair are 
dark, and the skin pallid or not clear. It is necessary that 
color should be well defined in the entire organism to give 
the color sense its highest power. Persons who have the 
color sense the best developed are, without doubt, those who 
have inherited large, strong lungs. This enables them to 
inhale copious draughts of air, which serve to oxygenate and 
thus color the blood. By this process, the color of the' skin 
and eyes is deepened, and thus the color sense is enhanced. 

The creatures which are best endowed with the color 
sense, next to man, are the birds. Their existence is passed 
in the open air; the atmosphere permeates their entire body; 
even the bones of birds contain air-cells. These, undoubt- 
edly, serve a two-fold purpose : they assist the bird in flying, 
just as the lungs assist man in swimming; and they also 
serve to carry oxygen into its organism, and thus assist the 
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lungs in their work of oxrgenAtion. The air tims 
coDdnces to color their plnmage, and this being izmnsmitted 
and intensified by iufaeritance, it is not strange that the birds 
whose lives are passed in the higher atmospheres should be 
the finest colored. Harsh birds, and those who lire near 
the ground, are not so highly colored as those who live upon 
trees and in the higher atmosphere. Flowers, likewise, 
being alwajs exposed to the son's rajs and to the open air, 
are gorgeoas with the haes of the rainbow. 

This exposition of the snb-basic principles of Phjrsic^nomy 
will teach the reader that, in the task of analyzing character, 
yery many principles are involved and must be considered in 
order to render a just reading of the face. Besides the 
requisites here mentioned for consideration, there are many 
expressions which have been acquired by long use or misuse, 
which always leave their impress indelibly stamped upon the 
countenance. A man can no more work as a blacksmith for 
years without showing the increase of muscle in his aims, 
thau can one use constantly the same set of muscles in the 
fiice without their leaving a permanent indication of such 
use. By watchine closely the movements of the mouth in 
talking, one cau form a very good estimate of the kind of 
language which that mouth h:is been accustomed to utter — 
whether it be kind, gentle, and loving, or cross, peevish, 
bad-tempered, aud profane. The record is indelible, and 
cannot easily be erased or changed, except by long practice 
in another direction. All abuses of the physical functions 
write* their record upon the face. The dram drinker, the 
sensualist, the glutton, as well as the sneak and liar, may all 
be detected by a close observer who has learned to apply 
the rules of scientific Physiognomy. 

Of this tendency of the muscles to reveal long continued 
states of mental and physical abuse. Dr. John Cross remarks : 
** It lies with Phvsiognomy to detect the impostor; for, how- 
ever well he may manage to jabber about morality, honor, or 
even religion, yet he cannot hinder the muscles without from 
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obeying the central impulse; nor can he prevent an organ 
whose function is perverted from falling, according to the 
self-accommodating power, into color, size, and shape most 
suitable to the performance of this perverted function." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THEORIES OF CERTAIN TRAITS. 

'* No impartial judge can doubt that the roots, as it were, of those great faculties 
which confer on Man his immeasurable superiority above all other animate things 
are traceable far down in the animal world."— Huxley. 

This age is peculiarly one of invention, of scientific re- 
search, investigation, and demonstration. The invention of 
the numerous and varied instruments used in the discovery 
of the laws and application of the apparently inexhaustible 
forces of Nature proves to us that there is nothing created in 
vain. Kecent discoveries in light, color, sound, and the 
atmospheres are opening to us a world composed of the most 
subtle powers in the great laboratory of Nature. Examine 
them as we will, destructive as many seem, they have each a 
use in the great scheme of Nature. Electricity is a creator 
and a destroyer; light tears down and rebuilds; the atmos- 
pheres tend to both life and death. The forces which seem 
beneficent act also a malevolent part. Why is this? — ^why 
does God permit sin ? 

These are questions which theologians have grappled with, 
unsuccessfully, for centuries. It is only the scientist who, 
aided by a persistent and intelligent ''interrogation of Nat- 
ure," can answer these questions. The invariable conclu- 
sion will be, that everything has its use and place in the 
world; that nothing is made in vain; that thunder and light- 
ning are useful; that birds and beasts of prey are necessary. 
Even snakes, gnats, flies, fleas, and other destructive and 
annoying creatures, have their use in the world. 
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So, in the human family, all those passions which, unre- 
strained and not balanced by justice and reason, cause 
destruction and suffering, are just as necessary and just as 
useful in the human economy as the most moral and intel- 
lectual traits. Jealousy, revenge, suspicion, resistance, se- 
cretiveness, and conceit are, in the present degree of human 
development, a natural and necessary accompaniment. We 
are in the transition state, moving from the lower to the 
higher. Human nature, like all growths, has its order of 
progress, marked by laws which are unerring. It is our 
province to seek these laws and apply them, in order to facil- 
itate man's rise to that high and holy estate which is his 
destiny. 

The first step toward this much desired result must be to 
understand the meanings of the forms and faces about us; 
next, what causes produce them; and then, to make use of 
this knowledge to create higher types. The only reparation 
we can make to the world for our failings, is to assist in 
perpetuating a race which shall be as lioble as the laws of 
science can create. How many persons, observing the action 
of love, jealousy, revenge, suspicion, secretiveness, self- 
conceit, and the like, stop to reflect, for one moment, on the 
cause or rationale of any of these passions and traits ? The 
major part of the world live in their instincts, as do the 
animals, but without the restraints which hold the animal to 
the due observance of the laws of his being, and which pre- 
vent him from making the stupid and miserable failures in 
modes of living, propagation, etc., which man, with all his 
boasted reason and freedom of action, is constantly repeating 
over and over again. Most persons love and perpetuate the 
race instinctively , without seeking or wanting any other guide 
than their feelings in the matter. Is this worthy such an 
exalted character as the latest development of Evolution 
claims for himself? 

Love, or Amattveness, is the fundamental faculty of the 
organism. Like all other faculties, it has its physical and 
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mental aspects. In its normal development, it is the most 
beautiful and conservative of all the traits. It binds to- 
gether hearts and homes, which serve to make the foimda- 
tions of society and government sure. Like all other facul- 
ties, it is exhibited in different degrees and manner by each 
individual. The location in the face is in the chemical or 
moral group, and in close proximity to Love of Children, 
Mirthfulness, and other domestic faculties. 

When possessed in a large degree, in combination with 
Constructiveness, it is most potent in producing the varied 
kinds of creative talent and art; and all who have excelled 
in the originating of ideas in every department of literature, 
in sculpture, in painting, and in dramatic representation or 
fiction — in short, all those who have shown themselves ere- 
cUive to any great degree — have possessed the procreative 
power in their physical organization in a marked manner. 
Exhibited largely, and with a moral balance, it makes the 
man very much of a man, the woman veiy much of a woman; 
and such persons will be more influential in their community 
than those deficient in this faculty. The latter are the small 
and impoverished characters one meets with, each hating the 
opposite sex, being hated in return; and this arises from the 
fact that such are not sufficiently sexed to appreciate their 
opposites. This faculty, exhibited in its physical develop- 
ment, without a balancing degree of Conscientiousness, leads 
to licentiousness and a violation of Nature's laws, and these 
are sure to entail suffering on its possessor and on all who 
come under its influence. This should warn us to observe 
the law of Nature in regard to the normal use of this faculty, 
for every function has a law for its government and protec- 
tion. Each should seek this law for himself, since that law 
which may be binding on one does not necessarily involve 
every organization; although the Seventh Commandment 
should be binding on all. Each has a law peculiar to his 
own organization, which should be religiously observed. 
Indeed, religion should commence with the perpetuation of 
the race. I refer now to that religion which is the living up 
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to natural law, and which, if rightly understood and observed 
as the laws of Physiology and Hygiene teach, would soon 
give us a race born under the law of true religion, who would 
become a blessing to themselves and the world at large. 

Jealousy is commonly thought to be the necessary accom- 
paniment of Love, and a proof of it. A scientific analysis of 
this passion shows it to be the result of an unbalanced con- 
dition. Wherever we find perception or justice lacking, or 
where the reasoning powers are not active, we will find this 
trait running riot. Shakspeare says of this passion, that 
"it makes the food it feeds on," and this is usually the 
case. ** Perfect love casteth out fear," and perfect love has 
no need of such base company as jealousy. It is a standing 
insult and menace for one individual to be constantly jealous 
of another without exact proof. Persons with small Self- 
esteem are also subject to this passion. They are so con- 
stantly depreciating themselves that they naturally and in- 
stinctively infer that any oiie else is preferred to them; that 
is, they fed it to be so. Of course, they do not reason on 
it, not knowing the philosophy of this trait, and not know- 
ing, either, where to locate it in the face. 

Revenge, like its kindred passion. Jealousy, is more largely 
developed among the dark races than among the light people; 
for, as in the animal kingdom, the darker the skin the less 
developed the organization. So, also, is jealousy more active 
when found among dark-skinned people, with dark or black 
eyes. I have never seen this trait in excess in a well balanced 
organization. We will often find it large in those whose will 
is in excess of their reason and justice. Their **will is law" 
to them, and when they cannot enforce it upon others they 
seek to be revenged, believing that they are wronged. In 
some, a deficiency of the practical faculties will cause this 
trait. This defect prevents the possessor from seeing the 
acts of others in their true light, and he consequently thinks 
himself an injured individual, and meditates revenge for his 
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supposed injury. This trait is found most active with mus- 
cular people, especially if they be dark, and is often accom- 
panied with a large degree of Secretiveness. 

Whenever Secretiveness is observed in an unusual degree 
in an organization we naturally infer that there is something 
to conceal, something deficient for which secretiveness is the 
compensation. It is a fine veil which Nature gives to hide a 
defect in either the mental, moral, or practical part of the 
organism. Some beasts of prey possess this faculty in a 
large degree. This is their normal condition. Having no 
mental or mechanical powers, as has man, to assist in pro- 
curing food, this faculty is needed by them for this purpose. 
Lions, tigers, wolves, cats, foxes, opossums, and all animals 
with the muscular system predominating, are most largely 
endowed with this propensity. Like its kindred passions, 
jealousy, revenge, and suspicion, it proceeds from a want of 
balance in the faculties; a lack of proper development of the 
reasoning faculties, Causality and Comparison, will produce 
it; a deficiency in Friendship or Human Nature will cause it; 
but wherever it is manifested one or more of these deficien- 
cies will be found. Want of common honesty and upright- 
ness of intention is sometimes the reason that Nature has 
provided this veil to assist the unfortunate possessor in 
making his way through the world. Secretiveness is given 
to animals to enable them both to avoid and to prey upon 
each other. Many persons having this trait are often con- 
sidered very wise, owing to the careful and deliberate man- 
ner which they use in conversatign. It is well that Nature 
has put this check upon their tongues, for if reason, justice, 
perception, or friendliness do not accompany the utterance 
of their thoughts, they would inevitably be led into more 
trouble than they could easily extricate themselves from; 
hence this check. Some mistake cunning or craft for wis- 
dom. With persons in whom Secretiveness predominates 
the flexor muscles are more active than with others, often in- 
ducing a constricted state of the bowels and glandular sys- 
11 
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tern, and particularly afifecting the liver, causing biliousness, 
jaundice, and other derangements of this organ. 

Suspicion. — Comparison and Causality working together 
will arrive at and comprehend motives. The reason why one 
suspects the action of others is because he does not possess 
sufficient Causality to perceive the cause of their actions and 
motives, and therefore substitutes his suspicions; or he may 
be possessed of so little sense of justice as not to be able to 
comprehend common honesty in others, and therefore sus- 
pects that they are like himself; or else the perceptive powers 
may be lacking. But whatever produces suspicion, a defect 
will always be found in the organization as the exciting cause. 
In a work of this size it will be impossible to state at length 
these theories. Enough is given to show the methods of the 
action of the various passions in the human mind and body, 
and to arouse the student to the observation and research 
necessary to a correct understanding of these traits. 

Angeb, Will, or Temper, as it is sometimes termed, is a 
hjdra-headed monster, manifold in its motives and action. 
Most phases of anger are detrimental to mental power and 
destructive to health. Only what may be called "righteous 
indignation" — that is to say, the indignation resulting from 
perceiving an infraction of the laws of justice or morality — 
is ennobling to the individual and conduces to strengthen 
both health and moral perception. This is the legitimate use 
of anger, and it should be reserved for such purposes. To 
become enraged at animals is at once wicked and stupid, and 
serves to show the superiority of animals to man. Nothing 
indicates the coward more than cruelty to our domestic ani- 
mals, who give us faithful, gentle, uncomplaining service, 
and often die in harness while working for our benefit. The 
law justly takes cognizance of such treatment. These creat- 
ures are of our own flesh and blood, and we are not their 
equals in some things, although we may possess some quali- 
ties which are superior, but treating them cruelly and inhu- 
manly is not the way to prove it. 
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Selfishness is one of the traits of hnman nature which has 
two entirely distinct and opposite methods of action and pur- 
pose — one of which may be commended, the other repre- 
hended. Selfishness, like all other faculties, has its use and 
purpose in the human economy. Its primal and essential 
property is the preservation of the body, and to provide for 
its perpetuation and maintenance. Its next legitimate use is 
for the protection and sustentation of those who are depend- 
ent upon us. All manifestations of selfishness which seek 
to please self, and to acquire by the suffering, misery, and 
unhappiness of others, are wrong and should be repressed. 
Speaking for myself, if I wished to pursue the most selfish 
course with the view of gaining the most, I would act the 
most unselfish and benevolent part in order to gain my pur- 
pose, for we get in this world very much what we give. If 
we strew our pathway through life with love, kindness, sym- 
pathy, noble deeds, justice, and gentleness, we will receive 
back the same with interest; but if, on the contrary, we 
pursue a malevolent career, and deal out hatred, malice, con- 
tempt, jealousy, suspicion, secretiveness, and anger, we will 
reap a harvest of these passions a thousand fold. 

An undue degree of selfishness is indicative of an unde- 
veloped nature. This trait is both inherited and acquired; 
increases by use, and in excess causes unhappiness to its 
possessor. The most selfish people are never the happiest; 
they cut themselves off from the pleasures and enjoyments of 
the benevolent, and thus limit the range of their happiness. 
They belong to that class which Lavater describes thus: 
** Which desires much but enjoys little, and whoever enjoys 
little gives little." 

I have never studied a character which possessed an excess 
of selfishness that did not have also some serious deficiency 
in the mental or moral construction. Like the other passions 
treated of in this chapter, it shows undevelopment. The 
dark races are, as a rule, more selfish than the light ones; 
dark people are more selfish than light ones. They are less 
perfect, less progressive, generally. 
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All Nature attests this truth, that the more refined the per- 
son the lighter the color; It is the same with animals. The 
most destructive, revengeful, and jealous are the darkest, 
while the white or mixed colors are the most docile, amia- 
ble, and teachable. This is a general principle. Of course, 
there are exceptions; some undeveloped light persons being 
more selfish than very highly organized dark persons. 

The excessive exercise and indulgence of jealousy, suspi- 
cion, secretiveness, and anger produce morbid and abnormal 
conditions of health, and herein is another proof of the rela- 
tion of the physical organs to mental conditions. Many 
infants, even, have been made ill with jealousy by the pet- 
ting and attentions bestowed by the mothers or nurses upon 
another child. Anger indulged in has wrecked the health of 
many. Suspicion turns often to insanity, and secretiveness 
to nonentity almost. Jealousy, the meanest and lowest of 
the passions, leads to murder and suicide, and self-conceit in 
excess to insanity. These excesses should be avoided, not 
only for our own preservation, but for the sake of those who 
are to inherit our individuality. All traits that are cultivated 
and indulged in are transmitted with increased power, and 
we have in this way the ability to become the benefactors of 
the race or to curse it beyond redemption. 

Hippocrates, the celebrated Greek physician and physiog- 
nomist, says of envy: **The efi^ects of envy are visible even 
in children ; they become thin, and easily fall into consump- 
tion. Envy takes away the appetite and sleep, and causes 
feverish motion; it produces gloom, shortness of breath, im- 
patience, restlessness, and a narrow chest.** The possession 
of all these passions is antagonistic not only to the health of 
the possessor, but very much against his interest. Their 
action produces misery and unhappiness, both to the subject 
and the object. These conditions can be remedied by seek- 
ing out the defect, and making a constant struggle to cor- 
rect it. 

Self-conoeit is perhaps the most harmless of this class of 
traits, but at the same time is ever offensive. lake all other 
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faculties, it has its use and purpose. Nature has made 
nothing in vain, and so there would seem to be wisdom even 
in giving one an undue share of this petty trait. Where it 
is observed to predominate in an organization, it will be 
found to proceed from a lack of balance, as in the case of the 
preceding traits mentioned in this chapter. It is sometimes 
caused by merely a want of good taste, a deficiency in Ideal- 
ity, by a lack of the perceptive or reflective power, or by 
dense obtuseness of the mental faculties generally. There 
are various other causes which produce it; but whatever the 
cause, it is designed to make up to its possessor the absence 
of something, which, if felt too keenly, would render him un- 
happy; so. Conceit, coming to his relief, puts him "on good 
terms with hi^iself,*' and therefore has its use. 

I have sometimes observed this trait very large in persons 
possessing real merit in some directions, but lacking in 
others. Conceit gives a sense of self-satisfaction, which is 
needed by its possessor just as long as he has the deficiency 
for which this is the compensation. If, on learning that he 
has a defect, and in what it consists, he would strive to rem- 
edy it by cultivating the defective trait or traits, he would 
soon be able to develop a more harmonious condition, and 
conceit would diminish or disappear entirely. Dwarfs and 
deformed persons are invariably conceited; the compensa- 
tory power of self-conceit in these cases is well illustrated; 
in such it is useful, and prevents unhappiness. 

All these deficiencies can be remedied in a great degree, 
and sometimes eradicated, by a careful and scientific analysis 
of character and a settled determination to improve it. The 
laws of Physiognomy, thoroughly comprehended, will be the 
guide to that result; individual determination must do the 
rest. This improvement must be undertaken in a religious 
spirit, reflecting that all our actions, mentally, morally, and 
physically, affect not only ourselves, but go down to poster- 
ity, and curse or bless, for ages to come, all who inherit our 
blood even in the remotest degree. 
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The man whose life is passed with reference only to him- 
self, without regard to children and children's children, is 
little better than the brute creature; in some respects he is 
worse, for the brute is not characterized by any such selfish- 
ness as this course would imply. There can be no motive 
more honorable in man than the desire to transmit to his 
o&pring great and noble qualities, and this result can be ob- 
tained only by leading an honorable and noble life. We may 
endow ^offspring with fortune, but nobility and talent must 
be inherited; they cannot be bought in the market. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BATIONALE OF PHYSICAL FUNCTIONS AND THEIB SIGNS IN 

THE FACE. 

"Whether tlie sonl be air or fire, I know not; nor am I ashamed, as some men 
are, in cases where I am ignorant, to own that I am so." — Cicebo. 

"It will be understood by the word Mind we do not designate the inteUeotoal 
operations only. Bat the word Mind has a broader, deeper signification ; it indndes 
all sensation, all volition, and all thought ; it means the whole Psychical Life. And 
this psychical life has no one special centre ; it belongs to the whole and animates 
the whole."— Geoboe Henbt Lewes. 

The plan of this system of physiognomy would be incom- 
plete were I to omit the rationale^ or theory, of the action of 
the several organs and systems of functions comprised in the 
human body, and which assist in producing the yarious so- 
cial, moral, and mental phenomena observed in the actions of 
the individual. Many philosophers have endeavored to as- 
certain the basis of mind; and by mind I mean that class of 
phenomena called reason, sentiment, mental operations, mo- 
rality, the emotions, the passions, such as anger, jealousy, 
fear, hope, love, friendship, etc . 
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LOCATION OF THE SIGNS FOR THE DIFFERENT VISCERAL ORGANS 

AND BODILY FUNCTIONS. 

A — ^The Kidneys. The sign for the kidneys is known by the width of the bony 

stnioture of the lower part of the chin. 
3 — Sign for Digestion, shown by fullness of cheeks at this point. 
C — ^The Glands. A fall rolling moist under lip indicates a good development of the 

glandular system. 
D — ^The Beproductiye System. Full red moist upper lip is its facial record. 
jK->Sign for the Liver. Where the septum of the nose projects well downward the 

liver is strong and active. 
^— The Stomach. The higher and broader the nose at this point the more powerful 

is the stomach. 
O — The Muscular System, shown by the size and fullness of the eye, the height of 

the nose between the eyes, and the thickness of the ears* 
IT— The Bony System. The projection of the bones of the brow indicates the domi- 
nance of the osseous system. 
J— The Brain and Nerves. The more height and breadth in this division of the 

head, the more power for thought and sensation is exhibited. 
J— The Lungs and Heart. Full wide nostrils, with good color of the skin, denote 

both lung and heart power. 

The action of these is generally considered to be the resnlt 
of brain or will power, with which the interior organs of the 
body have little or nothing to do. Theologians teach ns that 
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the influences prompting many of the emotional states, such 
as anger, hatred, revenge, jealousy, and the like, are created 
by a spirit denominated a ''devil." The acceptance of this 
theory would end all further inquiry on the subject. My 
observations do not corroborate their explanation of these 
phenomena, and I am consequently forced to bring against 
this view the Scotch verdict of ** not proven." My theory of 
the passions, so-called, will be found in the chapter on "The- 
ories of Certain Traits," and the face read scientifically will 
corroborate this theory. 

The more recent of the philosophers and writers on the 
origin of mind — Spencer, Lewes, Haeckel, Lindsay, ^ and 
others — have adopted the plan of seeking for the constitu- 
ents and origin of mind by the investigation of matter; viz., 
in the bodies as well as brains of animal and human organisms. 
And here I believe the problem will be solved. The intro- 
duction of words into our language, representing ideas which 
are as far as scientific demonstration is concerned entirely 
without foundation or support, has caused much confusion in 
the minds of the masses of mankind. Before proceeding in 
this study, the idea of **soul" as being in any way related to 
mind (for at present we can offer no scientific proof that it is 
anything but an idea) must be dismissed. This will clear 
away the hinderances, so that mind can be demonstrated 
through the action of physical phenomena entirely, and with- 
out the complications and confusion which would ensue were 
we to endeavor to prove the origin of the mind by mysteri- 
ous doctrines dependent entirely on speculation and faith for 
their explanation. 

The brain has been considered by most metaphysicians, 
philosophers, and anatomists even, to be the sole source and 
seat of the mind. Becently a dim suspicion has been creep- 
ing into the minds of the more advanced and intelligent ob- 
servers and thinkers that this may be an error. The proofs 
of the theory of the soul and mind, so much dwelt upon by 
the ancient metaphysicians, have no material or tangible 
basis upon which to commence experiment and demonstra- 
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tioD, bnt rest entirely on belief or faith. Hence, in the 
investigation of mind, ve are necessarily limited to the ob- 
servation of matter. By confining ourselves to this domain, 
we shall reach conclusions which I believe will be decisive. 

The cerebrum, or front portion of the brain, has for a long 
time been considered by anatomists as the locality where 
thought, emotion, volition, and sensation are in some way 
(unknown) brought into a condition called consciousness. 
By recent experiments upon animals, and through accidents 
to human beings, it is demonstrated that the cerebrum does 
not possess the power formerly attributed to it. Much of it 
has been removed without destroying life and without causing 
the cessation of the principal physical functions. Indeed, 
in one instance, well authenticated by Longet, as quoted by 
Lewes, it is related that ''anew-born infant, whose brain 
during the birth had been completely extirpated (to save the 
mother's life), was wrapped in a towel and placed in a corner 
of the room as a lifeless mass. While the surgeon was giving 
all his attention to the mother, he heard with horror a kind 
of murmur proceeding from the spot where the body had 
been placed. Soon a distinct cry was heard, and, to the sur- 
prise of all, this brainless infant was seen struggling, with 
rapid movements of its arms and legs. It cried and gave 
other signs of sensibility for several minutes." 

Mr. Lewes also gives an account taken from the experi- 
ments of Bouillard, a French anatomist, who, he says, re- 
moved the whole of the cerebrum from the brain of a fowl, 
and he thus records his observations of this case : 

"This fowl passes the greater part of her time asleep, but 
she awakes at intervals and spontaneously. When she goes 
to sleep she turns her head on one side, and buries it in the 
feathers of her wing. When she wakes she shakes herself, 
flaps her wings, and opens her eyes. In this respect, there 
is no difference observable between the mutilated and the 
perfect bird. She does not seem to be moved at all by the 
noises about her, but a very slight irritation of the skin suf- 
fices to awaken her instantaneously. When the irritation 
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oeases, she relapses into sleep. When awake, she is often 
seen to cast rapid glances here and there. If pnt into a 
cage, she tries to escape, but she comes and goes without any 
purpose or rational design. When either wing or foot is 
pinched, she withdraws it. When she is laid hold of, she 
struggles to escape and screams; if severely irritated, she 
screams loudly. But it is not only to express pain tha{ she 
uses her voice, for it is by no means rare to hear her cackle 
and cluck spontaneously; that is to say, when no external 
irritation affects her. Her stupidity is profound; she knows 
neither objects nor persons, and is completely divested of 
memory in this respect. Not only does she not know how to 
seek or take food, she does not even know how to swallow it 
when placed in her beak; it must be pushed to her throat. 
Nevertheless, her individuality, her movements, her agita- 
tion, attest that she feels the presence of a strange body. 
In this recital the evidence both of sensation and instinct is 
incontestible to any unprejudiced mind."* 

Dr. Dalton, in giving the result of experiments he per- 
formed in removing the cerebrum of a fowl, says that "it 
was not accompanied with the loss of sight, of hearing, or 
of ordinary sensibility. All of these functions remained, as 
well as voluntary motion." 

This is a mere allusion to the mass of evidence observed 
and collected by different anatomists, all going to prove that 
the brain is not the exclusive seat of sensation and conscious- 
ness. I advise my readers to cousult the book from which 
these examples are taken, as well as the later work by the 
same author, entitled "The Physical Basis of Mind." I 
shall bring more of this writer's thoughts in support of the 
positions I take in this system of Physiognomy. My readers 
will pardon the extensive quotation I shall make, for I deem 
it only just to them, to my system and myself, that my the- 
ories should not lack competent authority, and that my ideas 
may not be accepted upon my unsustained observation and 
explanation alone. Many of them may seem novel; yet, upon 

♦ G. H. Lewea's "Phygiology of Common Life." 
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a close investigation of my premises, tbej will be found to 
derive their origin and support from Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology, and cognate sciences. 

Let us listen again to Mr. Lewee, whose opinions and de- 
ductions I value very highly. Comparative Anatomy, be 
says, ''is freely invoked when it can sustain the argument in 
favor of the brain or cerebrum being the sole seat of intelli- 
gence, but it is quietly disregarded when it flatly contradicts 
the idea of the brain being the exclusive seat of consciousness 
or sensation. We cannot allow two weights and measures; 
if the evidence furnished by animals is good in one case, it 
is good in another. Now, what says evidence? A survey of 
the vertebrate classes discloses a remarkable correspondence 
between the size and development of the cerebrum, and the 
energy and variety of the mental manifestations. As we pass 
from fishes and reptiles to birds, and from birds to mam- 
mals — from the less intelligent to the more intelligent — we 
notice a decided increase in cerebral developnient. It is a 
legitimate inference that the one is in some correspondence 
with the other, and that intelligence is one of the functions 
of the cerebrum. Let this be admitted without reservation, 
although the well informed anatomist may have many diffi- 
culties to propound. I now ask what we are to make of the 
fact that multitudes of animals have no cerebrum at all, and 
that even among fishes there is at least one known to be 
without a vestige of it (and zoologists may discover many 
more); so that, unless we pronounce the amphioxus and all 
the invertebrates to be mere machines, without sensation or 
consciousness of any kind, we are forced to admit conscious- 
ness in tbe absence of the very organ which is said to he its 
exclusive seat. There are two answers open : First, it may be 
said, as it commonly is, tbat these animals have no intelli- 
gence — only instinct. This may be true; but to make it of 
the slighest use, we must be taught what instinct is, and that 
teaching is yet to seek. Listinct, like chance, is one of the 
words under which men seek to conceal their ignorance from 
themselves. That the actions of a bee or a crab, which 
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manifest sensation, memory, invention of new methods under 
new circumstances — not to mention anger, desire, and some 
unexplained mode of communicating with each other — that 
these are actions of * blind instinct' might not be inconceiv- 
able if we knew what instinct really was; but we shall find it 
difficult to conceive how precisely similar phenomena are 
attributed to intelligence when displayed by the dog or 
monkey. It is probable that the bee or the crab has no 
power of forming abstract propositions; it is probable that 
they are unable to carry on trains of thought remote from 
the sensations which are immediately affecting them. Let 
us, for a moment, grant that no invertebrate animal has in- 
telligence, in any sense in which it has pleased man to 
employ the term. Let instinct explain everything, without 
itself needing explanation. It will not remove an iota of the 
objection against the assumption that the cerebrum is the 
exclusive seat of sensation and volition. The bee may have 
no vestige of intelligence, but you cannot deny that it has 
sensibility and volition; the brainless amphioxus may be a 
very stupid fish, indeed, but you will hardly assert that he 
wants the consciousness, the sensiblity of other fishes. If 
you grant me this, dispute is at an end; you merely say that 
the cerebrum has certain special functions, among which 
intelligence is one; you do not thereby exclude from other 
ganglia other forms of sensibility." 

Mr. Lewes says, also: ''In the same way, the brain of a 
bee is analogous to the brain of a bird. There are many and 
important differences, but there are fundamental resem- 
blances of structure and connection of property and function. 
It is because they are both formed of ganglionic substances 
that they have both the property of sensibility. It is be- 
cause they are both connected with the organs of special 
sense, and are the chief centres with which, directly or indi- 
rectly, all the nerves are connected, that they both have the 
supreme function of cerebration. This is the teaching of 
Comparative Anatomy, and its lesson is valuable if it shows 
us how the cephalic ganglia of an insect may represent the 
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brain of a vertebrate animal, and thus seem to justify the 
doctrine of the brain being the exclusive seat of conscious- 
ness. It also, and by the same evidence, shows that sensi- 
bility must belong to all ganglia as ganglia, and not to any 
special group. The brain derives its sensibility from its 
ganglionic structure, in which it resembles all other gauglia; 
it derives its functions from the various organs to which this 
sensibility is made subservient by anatomical connections*^ 

Elsewhere, Mr. Lewes remarks: **I conceive, therefore, 
that Comparative Anatomy irresistibly disproves the notion 
of the brain, or any other ganglionic mass, being the sole 
and eocclusive seat of sensibility or consciousness. No one 
will understand these remarks to mean that the brain is not 
one great centre of sensation and volition — the chief and 
dominant organ of the whole psychical mechanism. I have 
said before that it has the noblest functions, hut it does not 
exclude the other ganglia from their share in the general con- 
sciousness. In it, all the sensations derived through the 
senses and viscera are summed up, combined, modified, and, 
in some profoundly mysterious manner, elaborated into ideas. 
In like manner, emotion may be considered as the form of 
cerebral sensibility which is determined by connection with the 
ganglia of visceral sensaiion.^^ 

Let every fair-minded, unprejudiced person ask himself 
this question: For what are the ganglia connected with the 
several visceral organs? — what is their use? Why, says 
popular opinion, to carry to the brain the knowledge of the 
condition of those organs. Is that all their office? — is there 
no power evolved from these organs? — do they not sustain 
or create and nourish certain so-called '* mental faculties"? 
Whence, then, is derived the sentiment of Love, for exam- 
ple? — is it manufactured in the brain, and exhibited only 
by the voice, by sentiment?. If this were the case, then it 
would result in words only. This sentiment of Love is de- 
rived, in my opinion, from a physical base — from the func- 
tional action of the reproductive system — and results, in 
most cases, in functional activity of this system by reproduc- 
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tion. I think the most superficial reasoner will not dispnte 
this. Now, if sentiment is derived in one instance from the 
functional action of one visceral organ and its ganglia, or 
plexus, would it not be corroborative evidence as to the ability 
of all the other viscera to produce or create other kinds of serdi- 
mentf such as Friendship, Conscientiousness, Love of Young, 
Benevolence, or Cheerfulness? — which last many of the most 
ignorant, even, understand is in some way connected with a 
healthy condition of the liver; for when they observe one 
who is ^*blue," as they express a despondent state of mind, 
they invariably ascribe it to a "bilious" condition of the 
liver, and correctly so; for Hope, which creates a happy 
disposition, is directly related to the liver; and if the senti- 
ment of Hope depends upon the normal action of that organ, 
how can it be said that Hope is a mental attribute, and cre- 
ated in the brain? I grant that the liver must be connected 
with the brain, as we know it is by the great sympathetic or 
nervus vagus; but I deny that Hope is manufactured there. 
Its seat and source is in the liver, and depends upon, first, 
its natural construction, or size and quality; and, second, 
upon its normal condition. . These two requisites being had, 
we find a cheerful, hopeful individual, with a clear, fertile, 
suggestive mind — so clear, indeed, as to make him highly 
analytical in everything which he observes or does. I know 
all this is antagonistic to the popular idea of mind, of senti- 
ment and emotion; but whence, I ask again, does Mind 
derive its power? Not from the brain alone, because I have 
given you the evidence collected by such eminent students 
as Lewes, Dalton, Longet, and BouUiard, and the opinions 
of others as learned will follow this. I have shown that, in 
the case of the newly born child, movement, respiration, and 
vocal exercise were possible without any brain whatever. 
Now, if this be possible without brain, then the power was 
derived from some oilier source, I claim that it came from 
the several visceral structures; and the face, which is an 
exact register of the size and power of the various organs in 
the body, will prove to any good observer, who cares to in- 
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vestigate the science with a dispassioDate mind, that where 
the signs for size of certain organs are found in the face, the 
mental characteristics which I claim are related to these 
organs will be found coexistent in every instance. Is this 
fancy or imagination, fact or fiction? The proof is within 
reach of every reader; let him justify my theories, or dis- 
prove them by evidence as conclusive. 

Those who have passed years in the study and investiga- 
tion of any branch of science are presumed to be more 
learned on the subject of their pursuit than those who have 
given it little attention, and I bold that the opinions of the 
former are entitled to the credence and respect of the latter. 
Believing this most fully, I append the following extract 
from the work of Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, entitled **0n 
Mind in the Lower Animals." It will not be without inter- 
est, and is entitled to our respect, in consideration of the 
source whence it emanates. Dr. Lindsay htfs been for many 
years at the head of an institution for the insane in Scotland, 
and is also a Fellow of the Boyal Society of England. His 
investigations of diseased mental peculiarities of the insane 
have opened the way to an understanding of the locale of the 
mind, and he states his belief of its location and action thus. 
He remarks: **The student of Comparative Psychology can- 
not too soon divest himself of the erroneous popular idea 
that brain and mind are in a sense synonymous; that the 
brain is the sole organ of the mind; that mind cannot exist 
without brain; or that there is any necessary relation be- 
tween the size, form, and weight of the brain, and the degree 
of mental development. Even in man there is no necessary 
relation between the size, form, and weight of the brain, and 
the degree of mental development, while the phenomena 
of disease in him shows to what extent lesions of cerebral 
substance occur without affecting the mental life. Physiolo- 
gists are gradually adopting or forming a more and more 
comprehensive conception of mind, and are coming to regard 
it a« a function or oMriimte, not of any particular organ or part 
of the body, but of the body as a whole,^' Long ago, the illustri- 
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ous Milton, cjisconrsing of mind and its seat, properly de- 
scribed tiie human miud us an attribnte of maDS body as a 
whole, lu various forms and words, this view has been 
espreased in recent times bj Miiller, Lewea, Laycock, Bash- 
man, Bastian, Maudsley, Carpenter, and others. AccordiBg 
to these authors, the seat of miud is tLroughont the body 
(Mnller); mind pervades the body (Laycock and Bashman); 
mind comprehends the> bodily life (Maudsley); psychical life 
has no one especial centre (Lewes); the whole nervoua sys- 
tem is the seat or organ of tbe mind, the brain being only its 
chief seat or organ (Bastian). The brain, then, is only one 
organ of miud — the organ, it may be said, only of special 
mental functions. The old doctrine or assumption of the 
phrenologists, as represented by Gall and Combe — the doc- 
trine in which they have so greatly prided themselves, and 
foolishly continue to do so — thut, namely, which regards the 
brain as the aote organ of the mind, must unquestionably be 
given up. We must henceforth regard tbe trne site, seat, or 
organ of tbe mind na ihe whole body, and this ia the only sound 
baaia on which the comparative psychologist can begin his 
studies. There would be the less difficulty in accepting such 
a basis, were it only borne in view that the muscular as well 
as the nervous Bjstem, that muscular action, has aii intimate 
relation to mental phenomena, to ideas, aa well as to feelings. 
Miiscidar action ie essential in certain, if not in cdl mental 
processes; e. g., in feeling or emotion, outward musclar ex- 
pression (e. g., facial) and inward ideas and feelings are 
inseparably correlated (Maudsley). 

I might continue this form of evideuce indefinitely, but 
will mention but one more proof, and this will show how 
near the eminent anatomist, 8ir Charles Bell, came to dis- 
covering all the bases of miud. I quote again from Mr. 
Lewes 's " Physiology." Sir Charles Bell, he says, had a 
strong, but dim, conviction that it was an error to limit sen- 
sation to the action of the special senses. "It appears to 
me," he says, " that the frame of the body, exclusive of the 
special organs of seeing, hearing, etc., is a complex organ — 
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I shall not say of sense, htU which ministers, like the eternal 
senses, to the mindy 

Another of this great anatomist's conceptions was that the 
muscles were a distinct sense. This I have referred to else- 
where. Briefly alluding to this view of Sir Charles Bell, 
Mr. Lewes remarks : 

** Whether it is legitimate or not to elevate this into a dis- 
tinct sense — a rank denied to the glands and alimentary 
canal — may be questionable; but there has long been a gen- 
eral unanimity as to the fact that the muscles are the sources 
of peculiar sensations, such as those of exercise, ^weariness, 
cramp, etc. It has also been admitted that the adjustments 
necessary for all movements, for walking, riding, dancing, 
sitting upright, and so forth, are dependent upon the sensi- 
tiveness of the muscles. The body is balanced by an inces- 
sant shifting of the muscles, one group antagonizing another. 
But this would be impossible unless each muscle were ad- 
justed and co-ordinated by sensation" 

Elsewhere Mr. Lewes remarks: **If every distinct part of 
the organism which is the source of distinct sensation is to 
be called a Sense, we must necessarily include the muscles 
and viscera among the senses; for the sensations derived 
through the muscles are as specific as those derived through 
the eye or tongue; and the glandular sensations are assuredly 
distinct from those of the muscles. The sensations derived 
through the viscera and muscles are not less specific, nor 
less important, than those of eye or ear. We are not at lib- 
erty to reject this fact, because it is capable of proof as 
rigorous as the proof of the existence of Sight or Taste. 
Mind is the sum total of the whole sensitive organism. No 
one exclusive organ of mind can be said to exist." 

I might bring the strongest proofs of my position, that 
mind is to be found in the action of the organs of the several 
yiscera and other functions^ as well as in the ganglia of the 
entire organism. I could bring the statements of Haeckel, 
of Maudsley, of Herbert Spencer — in fact, of all the more 
advanced thinkers of the world — but the limits of my volume 
12 
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forbid. It is true that no scientist has, so far as I am aware, 
brought forward the main principles which I here present. 
It remains for me to elaborate and carry to a finsility my 
theories in my o;yn particular branch of science. At the 
same time, it is a very greiit recominendatiou to my theories 
that they receiye the support (in uny degree, however re- 
mote) of the best and most advanced ihiukers. Althongb 
the tusk of connecting the proofs has fallen to me, it is both 
a task and a pleasure. It is maile the easier for the reason 
that I have the whole world of living animal and human or- 
ganisms from which to derive my proofs, 

I hope that my readers will make use of the faces and 
bodies most accessible to them, and those whose physical 
characteristics they have knowledge of, to investigate and 
verify the statements and laws here laid down. From these 
physical peculiarities very much of the meutal capacity can 
be ascertained. The differences in human mind are kuown 
by differences in formation of the body, in color, and in in- 
herited qunlity. Education also modifies natural inclinations, 
but the forms produced by the arrangement of the internal 
organs, and the motive apparatus, the muscles and bones, as 
well as the colors resulting from chemical action, are in 
every case found to be the dominating inflnences. A few 
moments each day given to comparison of persons pursuing 
different vocations will render the observer in a short time 
quite expert in detecting differences of character, iind also 
in proving the source and origin of so-called mental abilities. 
Let him compare, for example, twelve carpenters with twelve 
tavern-keepers or merchants, uud these with the same number 
of artists, musicians, and literary persons. A]>ply the laws 
herein given in each instance, and I believe that all former 
errors and ignorance of the character of man will be modi- 
fied, changed, or entirely dissipated. 

As the aniiouncemeut and demonstration of Galileo's dis- 
covery of the laws governing the earth and the heavenly 
bodies revolutionized (necessarily) preconceived ideas of our 
planet, its place and rank in the solar system, as well as all 
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popular ideas and beliefs in regard to man, his character and 
destiny, so the discovery of the facts and laws of physiog- 
nomy is bound to revolutionize nearly all existing ideas and 
beliefs regarding man's character, the origin of mind, re- 
ligion, arty and the forms and science of government. It 
must and will change most of the prevalent notions in regard 
to tvomany her powers, her rank in Nature, and her ultimate 
position and destiny on earth. 

There is a history attached to the development of every 
organ and function of the body. There is also a history ap- 
pertaining to every faculty of the mind. If these two things 
(faculties and functions) are not correlated, how does it occur 
that they have kept pace with each other? Why is it that as 
organs and functions have arisen by differentiation certain 
"mental" faculties have appeared simultaneously, and always 
the same functions and the same faculties appear in combina- 
tion? For example, where we find an excess of muscular 
power of fine quality, we observe artistic and emotional abili- 
ties; where we find the Vegetative system paramount, we see 
an utter lack of all literary and artistic conception and abil- 
ity for those works, but always we find the fu7ictions of sus- 
tentation, reproduction, respiration, etc., strongly exhibited. 

The argument and pi^oofs are irresistible to any unpreju- 
diced mind, to every fair-minded thinker and observer. A 
superficial observer may not see nor accept the proofs, but I 
think that it may be conceded that a period of thirty years 
9pent in constant research, in this as well as kindred sciences, 
has not ended in bringing forward vain delusions and chi- 
meras. I hope that nothing which I have written will be 
taken for grjinted without evidence. A reasonable proof 
should always be demanded. At the same time, a man who 
denies what he cannot disprove, or who accepts anything 
without reasonable evidence, is either guilty of a want of 
common honesty or possesses a very narrow intellect. Let 
none of my readers be found in either class. In entering 
into the consideration of the rationale of physical functions 
and their signs in the face, I give only those signs for organs 
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and fuDCtiona which long obserration warrants me in coneid- 
eriug as established beyond a doubt. I am not perfectly 
sure as to the others, and therefore refrain from indicating 
tlietn. Time and obaerration will, I believe, assist in locating 
them all. The signs of the most important ones are, bow- 
ever definitely located. While proceeding with the consid- 
eration of this subject, the readt^r will please keep the fact in 
Tiew that the primary use of every function and faculty is 
for the sustentation, preservation, and perpetuation of the 
individual; the secondary use is intended (if we may judge 
from Evolution) for the progress of mankind toward a higher 
development of the humiin family. 

Let us commence our investigations in the Chemic&l 
underlying division, and analyze the signs in the chin. 
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C0N8OIENTIOD8NES8. — The wtdlh of the chin, caused by 
width of its bony structure, denotes Conscientiousness; also 
the strength and action of the kidney system. A narrow, 
retreating chin shows that the kidneys are narrow and small; 
a brond, bony chin announces broad kidneys and relative 
breadth at the "smalt of the back," as it is termed. By the 
kidney system I mean, not only the kidneys, but the several 
ducts and the bladder, as well as all the apparatus included 
in the performance of its functions; that is to say, all of 
fiiiid circulation of the body concerned in the excreting 
ihe Jluid Koate, and the fluid upbuilding of the entire bo< 
Taking into consideration that, inasmuch as seventy-five per 
cent, of the human organism is composed of water, and the 
importance of water as a fiuid solvent of all the materials 
taken into the system, as well as its very important office as 
the carrier of all the materials through the veins and absorb- 
ent and secretory tubes, to the several tissues involved in the. 
human organism, it must be apparent that upon the pow< 
and activity of the fiuid and kidney systems man depem 
very largely for the purity and integrity of his physit 
powers; hence, of his moral nature. If the kidney system 
not capable of excreting the waste of the fiuid circulation, it 
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is thrown back or retained in the body, thus destroying the 
soundness and integrity of the whole organism; or if it fail, 
as a common carrier, to convey the particles of lime and 
other materials needed in sustaining the power of the Bony 
system; or if the fluid circulation is incompetent to perform 
its mission in conveying other materials in their right pro- 
portion to their several destinations; the organism wiU suffer 
from an unbalanced condition in its physical as well as moral 
development. We cannot separate cause from effect; one 
' cannot be moral without the physical powers first possess 
purity, integrity and equilibrium, in their components and 
action. Some may object to this showing of the dependence 
of the moral powers on the physical functions, as antagonistic 
to Theology. Now, if we could demQnstrate morality with- 
out the organs and members of the body, this theory would 
be untenable. If Theology cannot agree with the laws of 
God as shown through the laws of Nature, so much the 
worse for Theology. 

Morality is related to the use of the members and organs 
of the body; we cannot be immoral without using them. We 
can be neither moral nor immoral in thought alone. It is by 
the improper use or diseased conditions of our organs and 
members that we can become immoral. Morality is not a 
sentiment at all; it is not a matter of belief or speculation, 
but a living, actual reality, related to the right use of our 
physical powers. Almost every individual will admit that 
certain persons look more honest or moral than certain others; 
also, that some are very sensual looking. The investigation 
of their conduct often proves that their lives and their looks 
correspond. Now, what creates this correspondence? — and 
what causes the difference between moral and immoral per- 
sons? Is it the nature of their surroundings alone? No; 
for, with equal opportunities and temptations, some are able 
to conduct themselves with more morality than others. Is it 
not, then, in inherited organisms? — is it not in certain com- 
binations of organs, bones, blood, muscle, and tissue, so 
placed as to produce certain forms, which, by virtue of 
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Cutter, a writer on Physiology, observes: "It 
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■''' There is no evidence that the gastric glands possess 
ilinctive intelligence, and can there be a reason adduced 
s they may not be stimulated to extra functional action, 
woU M other organs, and why they may not also be iuHu- 
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enced by habit. Precisely what Dr. Cutter meaDS by ** in- 
stinctive intelligence" he does not explain; and, until he 
gives his explanation, we can find no solution to the question 
as he propounds it. How does the human system know 
when it requires nutriment? My theory has been stated 
before, and I should aDSwer, from its mind ! For, as mind 
inheres in every part of the body, so the branches and fila- 
ments of nerves connected with the gastric glands convey to 
the brain these wants of the individual. The pneumogastric 
nerve ramifies upon the stomach, and this nerve becomes 
cognizant of the wants of the organ over which it presides, 
so to speak; and communicating with the nerves of the other 
parts of the organism involved in the process of digestion, 
all combined make demand for more nutrition, and prepare 
the several organs and glands for its reception. This theory 
is clearly proved by the fact that, where the brain is func- 
tionally or structurally diseased, it is often incapable of 
taking cognizance of the conditions and appeals of these 
parts, and insane persons are often compelled by force to 
partake of food, as they would starve to death if left to their 
own care, not being notified by the stomach of the needs of 
the body — the consequence of the diseased condition of the 
brain. The case of the wounded sailor, noted by Sir Astley 
Cooper, illustrates this theory, and shows th^it all the vege- 
tative processes of the body can go on without any assistance 
from the brain; that is to say, without the brain being con- 
scions of the action of the organs of respiration, secretion, 
excretion, or growth. 

In Sir Astley Cooper's ** Lectures on Surgery," the follow- 
ing singular case is nojfced: At Gibraltar, a sailor fell from 
the yard-aim of a ship, and was taken up unconscious. He 
remained some months in the hospital there, in a perfectly 
insensible condition. He was then conveyed to England and 
placed in a hospital at Deptford, where Sir Astley Cooper, 
the eminent surgeon, visited him. He was informed by the 
attending surgeon that the sailor had been insensible for 
many months. He said: **He lies on his back, with few 
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signs of life; he breathes, indeed, has a pulse, and some 
motion in his fingers; but in all other respects he is deprived 
of all powers of mind, volition, or sensation." If he wanted 
foody he had the power of moving the lips and tongue^ and this 
action of his mouth was the signal to his attendants for supplying 
this want. This last sentence corroborates my theory of the 
mental power of the nerves of the digestive apparatus. It 
is here proved that consciousness was suspended for^many 
months; yet the organs of digestion had power to manifest 
intelligence in the manner indicated above. This man lay in 
this condition for thirteen months, when Sir Astley Cooper 
trephined him ; that is to say, raised the depressed portion of 
the bone from off the brain, upon which it was pressing. 
Four hours afterward he was able to sit up in bed and con- 
verse, and four days after he was restored to all the faculties 
of his mind and functions of bodv. He said that he remem- 
bered nothing from the moment that he fell; thus proving 
that the faculty of Memory of Events was entirely suspended. 
His reason, we see, was dormant; all power over the muscles, 
with the exception of a slight motion of the fingers, was 
gone; yet this man lived, breathed, secreted the juices of 
the stomach, liver, and intestines; excreted from the kidneys 
and bowels; but was unable to manifest intelligence, except 
that sort which the digestive apparatus was able to make 
apparent. 

Benevolence. — Benevolence, shown by the full, rolling, 
moist under lip, indicates a strong and active condition of the 
glandular system, both of the secretory and absorbent sys- 
tems. Whenever this feature of the physiognomy is well 
developed, most of the secreting glands — viz., the lachrymal, 
salivary, and mammary glands, pancreas, liver, prostate, and 
testes — will be found to coincide in their vigor and normal 
action with the size and moisture of the under lip. The ab- 
sorbent glands also find their illustration in the same feature. 
*' Glands are divided into two classes — the lacteals and the 
lymphatics. The lacteals are found only in the abdomen. 
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Their office is to convey the chyle, which they absorb (after 
the food has been digested in the intestine), to the thoracic 
duct, whence it is sent into the general circulation to repair 
the waste and renew the tissues. The lymphatics, on the 
contrary, are distributed through all portions of the body. 
Their use is to take up by absorption all waste or useless 
matters, and convey such matters which have become solvent 
either to the general circulation, there to be discharged from 
the system by some of the excretory organs, or are used 
again in the economy of the human organism.*'^ 

I have inserted this slight description of the office of the 
glandular system, in order that those of my readers who are 
not well read in physiology and anatomy may understand the 
philosophy of the action of these glands and the appropri- 
ateness of their signs in the face. Now, the glands in the 
lower lip, being more numerous and more prominent than in 
any other part of the face, would seem to point to that feature 
as the facial index of the glandular power of the entire sys- 
tem; added to the fact that the absorbing glands are directly 
related to the function of digestion, and whenever a promi- 
nent sign of any function or faculty is observed in the face 
all minor signs are always to be found in juxtaposition with 
it, just as in the body all the organs which assist a similar 
function or class of functions are placed in positions of suf- 
ficient contiguity to facilitate their action. If the entire 
glandular system is well developed, we must infer that the 
absorbents will take up sufficient material to supply the ne- 
cessities of the organism by creating new tissues, and that 
the excretory glands will perform the task of carrying from 
the system all eflfete or waste matter. Hence, a good devel- 
opment of this system shows its power to throw oflf diseases 
as well as to resist the approach of those which affect the 
glands more particularly. Thus you will observe that Benev- 
olence in its developed state assists in protecting the body, 
as well as gives- the power and desire to assist others. We 
cannot give if we are in an impoverished condition, and 

♦ HarriBon'd Anatomy. 
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canDot warm toward others if we are deficient in what creates 
animal heat. A thiii dry undei* Up indicates the reverse of 
Benevolence, and shows a constricted or impoverished con- 
dition of the glandular system, as well as a stingy, close- 
fisted person. • 

Amattveness, or Love of the Sexes. — Amativeness and 
reproductive capacity are known by thickness and redness of 
the centre of the upper lip. When very thick, it also denotes 
glandular, muscular, and adipose development. This sign is 
better defined in the physiognomies of ancient races and in 
European faces than in American people. The function of 
reproduction is more active with the former; consequently, 
the sentiment of love, of conjugal aflfection, of the unity of 
the fiimily, of the oneness of husband and wife, is stronger 
and more enduring. These faculties and sentiments being 
strong and active in the ratio that the reproductive system is 
well developed, European families are larger families than 
Americans. This affords greater activity to the reproductive 
system generally; and as large families have been character- 
istic of these people for centuries, these sentiments, these 
faculties as well as functions, have become powerful by use 
and exercise, and have thus aggregated strength in this di- 
rection and transmitted it. Hence, its signs are more per- 
ceptible in the former. This function assists in creative art 
very materially. The organs of reproduction are mainly 
muscular, and as this system (the Muscular) includes the 
power for artistic efforts and creations, the aid which the 
reproductive system offers to creative efforts in art, etc., is 
only added proof of my theory of Amativeness. This the- 
ory can be proved by investigation of the countenances of 
all of the most talented persons known to history. Examine 
portraits, for example, of Dickens, Moliere, Byron, Sterne, 
Lady Morgan, Hood, Albert Durer, Cervantes, Shakspeare, 
Burns, Shelley, Joanna Baillie, Sarah Siddons, Lavoisier, 
d'Alembert, Kousseau, Buffon, Des Cartes, Delambre, Ark- 
wright, Jeremy Taylor, Murillo, Comeille, and Joshua Rey- 
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Dolds. In fact, the esamiDation of the iacea of all who ha^ 
excelled in creative art will disclose tbe sign of this functii 
and faculty well defiiieil. 

Its use primarily is fur the propRgatron, creation, and 
petuation of the nice. Its moral significance is of incalcnli 
ble importiiDce, for upon its normal artion and nutural and 
religious use the purity aud welfare of the human family are 
dependent; It has no functional activity until the age of 
puberty, at which time important moral as well as physical 
changes occur. These changes are equivalent to the intro- 
duction of an entirely new faculty and function. Its fall 
moral and physiological importance should be taught to 
youth, as ignorance of the true nature of its powers may lead 
to disastrous results, which may descend to the innocent for 
generations and lead to the utter demoralizatiou of entir» 
communities. 

Love of Children and Animals. — Love of children, petB, 
aud animals is known by the drooping of each side of th04 
upper lip ou either side of Amativeness, of which it is the nafc* 
urai uud necessary companion. It forms a little "scallop"^ 
shape, which also assists iu giving beauty to the mouth. In-1 
deed, all well developed mouths present this appearance 
more or less. Every function that is of use to the individual, 
and in a normal condition, sets a sign of beauty in the face 
and those wlio learn to understand these signs and their sig- 
nification will enjoy beauties which are denied to those igni 
rant of thein. 

In some the outer sides of the lip project downward alm< 
overlapping the lower lip, just us we see it in dogs and cc 
ami otlier animals whose love of offspring is intense, 
sigu is located iu the same place in all the higher animals! 
As I have slated elsewhere, wheu Nature gives the love or 
capacity for any pursuit she a!so gives some kind of power 
for its expression. Hence, wheu we observe this sign largely 
defined, we must infer that the ability to nourish or oare ft 
the roQDg accompanies it. In some it betokens the physii 
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development essential to the nourishment of offspring; that 
is to say, good digestion and a suitable endowment of the 
glandular system. In others, in the brain system predomi- 
nant, it is accompanied by a mirthful-constructive ability, 
which manifests itself in the invention of stories, games, and 
amusements for the diversion of th^ young. Miss Louisa 
Alcott, the celebrated writer for children, exhibits this for- 
mation; all the signs of this kind of talent are prominent in 
her physiognomy. 

This faculty is manifested in others by love of teaching 
and training young children and animals. No one can suc- 
ceed in training dogs or horses who has not this faculty. I 
have recently studied the portraits of our National Fish 
Commissioners and their assistants. Most of them show 
this sign well defined. In order to be in harmony with their 
work (the propagation of the finny tribe), the two faculties 
of Amativeness and Love of Young should be present, so as 
to facilitate the work of reproduction and care of animals. 
All of the faculties and functions in the Vegetative or Chem- 
ical division of the face are related in some degree to the 
glandular system. Now, as love of offspring is generally 
stronger in woman than in man, she is by Nature especially 
fitted to nourish the young, and the sentiment of Love of 
Young is created and sustained by the glandular system — by 
the mammary glands in particular. In man, these glands are 
rudimental; hence, his love for and desire to nourish and 
take care of the young are not so strong as in woman, al- 
though several well authenticated cases are found in medical 
works of men who were able to nourish babes at their breasts. 
There are a few ducts and a small gland in the mammae of 
men, it is true, and it is quite likely, under some abnor- 
mal conditions of the generative function in man, that the 
mammary glands have become enlarged, as is well known in 
cases where the testes have become atrophied. 

This function and faculty, it will be observed, has its moral 
and intellectual use, as well as its physiological power. It 
is, therefore, highly important as being one of the greatest 
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protectors of infant life and health and the conservator of 
posterity. The functions and faculties in the Chemical di- 
vision of the .body are the most easily recognized by the 
ordinary observer; more profound thought and reason are 
necessary to carry this law of correspondence of functions 
with menial and moral faculties to its ultimate conclusions. 

MiBTHFULNESS. — The most prominent sign of this faculty 
is found at the outer corners of the mouth. It is shown by 
a depression caused (when smiling) by the action of the two 
muscles named major and minor zygomaticus, which draw 
the mouth outward and upward. The more these muscles 
are exercised the more defined the impress of such activity 
is apparent, and hence it is that we often find dimples at this 
place. In those less playful and mirthful, small vertical 
wrinkles are seen. This sign adjoins the local sign for Love 
of Young, and is connected naturally and necessarily with it. 
In some it causes the corners of the mouth to turn upward. 
Laurence Sterne, the celebrated humorous writer, has this 
peculiarity in a marked manner. It is adapted to the care 
and amusement of the young as well as to the recreation of 
adult life. It is in one sense constructive, like Amativeness, 
as it assists in contriving and planning amusements for old 
and young; it shows in witty and funny speeches, and at- 
tracts all by mirthful and lovable manners; it is also an aid 
to digestion, and adjoins its most prominent sign. All dis- 
play of auger or sadness while eating impedes digestion, 
while mirth assists its action. Its source of supply is un- 
doubtedly glandular, although the muscles, too, assist in its 
expression. The zygomaticus minor muscle, is sometimes 
scarcely perceptible or entirely wanting. 

The location of Mirthfulness near the mouth, and its inti- 
mate relation to Love of Young, point to its origin as gland- 
ular, depending undoubtedly on the quantity and quality of 
nutrition assimilated and animal warmth supplied to the 
system by the action of the lacteal glands. Shriveled, thin 
persons, or dyspeptics, are not as mirthful as those whose 
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digestion is unimpaired; and as dyspeptics regain health and 
normal conditions their love of fun and mirthfulness return 
to their natural state. The location of this function and 
faculty, and the effect of its normal and abnormal action, 
evidences its origin. Like all the faculties found in the Veg- 
etative system, it must be considered as having its support 
from sources similar to those of other functions and faculties 
in this system. The association of all these functions is for 
mutual support and assistance; hence, their origin is easily 
determined. To "laugh and grow fat" is a truism. Anger 
and sadness suppress the normal supply of secretions, while 
mirth and contentment excite them to action. 

Friendship.-^ Friendship is related to and sustained by 
the intestinal system, and is comprised in the chemical or 
vegetative part of the process of digestion. Its principal 
local sign is fullness of the upper portion of the cheek, and 
adjoins the chief sign for Digestion, or Alimentiveness. 
Fullness of the salivary glands just in front of the ear open- 
ing is another sign of the assimilative capacity. The first 
stages of digestion — those performed by the stomach — are 
produced by muscular action chiefly, with slight assistance 
from the chemical action of the salivary and gastric juices. 
The most important part of digestion is carried by the ali- 
mentary canal, commencing with the duodenum. The food, 
in its passage through the intestines, is acted upon by the 
secretions of the liver and pancreas; and in this part of di- 
gestion the process is mainly chemical; and it is here that 
the juices needed for animal heat and warmth, for the nutri- 
tion of the body generally, are found. It is here that color 
is evolved by chemical action, and sent through the glands 
and veins to its several destinations in the tissues, by the 
power of the same action, without the slighest assistance 
from the Muscular system; and when we observe fullness of 
the upper part of the cheek, of a bright red color, we know 
that Friendship is active, because the power, the warmth 
essential to its action is present in the body in the right 
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proportion to enable the individual to perform the offices 
essential to the active duties which Friendship exacts. A 
thin, flat, pale or bluish upper cheek shows the reverse of 
this faculty, and will always be accompanied by a small or 
defective bowel system. 

Friendship, like Love, is at one and the same time a 
benevolent and a selfish trait. Its character is dual, as is 
its functional action. It both secretes and absorbs. Pri- 
marily, it seeks to phase itself in social enjoyments, in the 
society of friends, and in eating and drinking with them. It 
is not, like the Irishman's "reciprocity," all on one side. 
It seeks, also, the enjoyment of those it loves; and, where 
there is a good admixture of the architectural or mathemat- 
ical powers, it assists, by planning and personal service, in 
every way the interests of the objects of its afiection. A 
good development of the bowel system gives to the organism 
the juices and nourishment needed to carry forward the work 
of friendship, and also to give the animal warmth essential 
to the creation and perpetuation of this faculty, either as a 
sentiment or social enjoyment. Its physical basis is, as I 
have shown, in the chemical division; and, in its primitive 
aspect, it leads to desire for association and companionship. 
In the early stages of man's development, it assisted in 
forming tribes and clans, and the faces of all clannish races 
exhibit this faculty largely; as, for example, the Highland- 
Scotch, the Swiss, Hollanders, and others. As the organism 
rose higher by the development and perfection of other fac- 
ulties, it exhibited itself more as a sentiment^ and showed its 
action by pleasant speech, in thought, care, and active works. 
In combination with the Chemical division, it will show by 
entertaining friends with feasts, by cooking for them, and by 
presents of nice foods, drinks, and by attention to their 
bodily wants. With the Architectural added, it shows in 
entertainments, also, but adds both sentiment and good 
deeds. With the highest, or Mathematical division large, 
where the brain and nerves impart sensitiveness, it will be 
exhibited more in emotion, feeling, thought, and sentiment; 
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in poetry dedicated to beloved objects; by presents of flow- 
ers, books^ and pictures, and delicate attentions. 

The Germans, as a class, are the most sociable and friendly 
of all the civilized races. They are also the best feeders ^ 
with most uncommon assimilative powers. Hence, it will 
be seen that friendship is a conservator of life, and assists 
in the progressive development of the human family, both 
morally and physiologically. Some of the glands involved 
in digestion are both secretory and excretory. This dual 
action gives rise to dual action in the manifestations of 
friendship; they are both selfish and unselfish. 

Modesty. — The most prominent sign of Modesty is shown 
by a vertical depression running down the center of the 
upper lip. It is an unfailing sign of a love of purity, clean- 
liness, and generally of chastity; all of which are conducive 
to health and long life. Persons exhibiting this sign love 
refined language, dislike all coarse or Smutty jokes or allu- 
sions; love neatness of attire, and desire to change their 
clothing often; dislike bad odors emanating from the teeth 
or skin; bathe frequently; and in all ways testify to chaste 
and modest tastes. Its location near Amativeness suggests 
the beauty and utility of its placing. 

Cautiousness. — One of the principal facial signs of caution 
is shown by extreme length of nose. Its principal use is to 
protect the body by its sense of scent, which prevents all 
hurtful and noxious materials from entering the stomach, and 
keeps poisonous gases and odors from the lungs. The sense 
of scent acts as a sentinel; hence its position, directly above 
the mouth. This sign is conceded by Simms and Fowler. 
In the animal world this faculty is more used than in the 
human race; we depend more upon our eyes and acquired 
experience. The eyes and observation not being so well 
suited to this purpose in animals as they are in man, hence 
it is that all animals smell their food constantly during a 
meal. The herbivorous animals, while in a natural state, 
13 
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seldom tonch auy grass or herb which is poiaonons or detri- 
mental to them — so anerriug ia their scent; yet, after b»- 
comiug domesticated, thej lose this sense partially. Tliit 
sense is at least as high as man's power for observation; vet' 
people usually speak of it as "animal instinct," giving tl«! 
idea that this facnlty is something inferior to human obseri*. 
tiou, while in reality it is far superior to it; for no hnmani 
being can tell by scent alone, without experience, whether' 
certain plants are hurtful or useful. In many directions 
animals possess superior powers. Had they a suitable phy- 
siological development which would enable them to spenk, 
they would soon convict us of more cruelties, meannei 
and contemptible behavior than even wild beasts are guilty 
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Veneration. — This fuuetion and faculty is related to the 
stomach, which is our creator physically. Height and width 
of the "bridge" of the nose is its principal local sign in the 
face. Unlike the intestinal system, its fituctiouB are mainly 
mechanical; it is, therefore, located in the Architectural or 
Mechanical division. The stomach is the receiving labora- 
tory, where the solid materials are first mixed by mechanical 
action mainly. This operation is culled peristaltic molioti, 
and is produced by the contraction of the muscles of the 
stomach, and the expansion and contraction of the luugs and 
diaphragm; the saliva and gastric juice performing only a 
small part of the chemistry of digestion. The materials 
taken into the stomach, after being thus acted upon, are 
distributed for chemical action, which must be performed 
before the act of creating and replacing new tissues, bones, 
etc., is completed. Although we are dependent upon the 
fluid circulation to convey to their destination, in the liquid 
form, all the materials for the maintenance of the body, at 
the same time suitable solid materials must be furnished to 
the stomach, to be by its mechanism converted into chyme, 
a kind of pulp. Thence its further progress is continued to 
the duodenum, where it attains a fluid state, called chyle; 
this is received into the general circulation, and assists not 
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odIj in nourishing the body, but it also gives the materiald 
essential to the creation of other human organisms. The 
height and width of the nose at the bridge (or where the sign 
of Veneration is found) is the indication of the power of the 
stomach to do its work. The low or "scooped" nose is 
always accompanied by a predisposition to weakness of this 
organ. Weakness of the stomach does not necessarily in- 
volve weakness of the bowel system, as one depends upon 
the muscular power, and the other part of the process -of 
digestion — the chief part — upon chemical action. Over thirty 
feet of intestinal surface (according to physiologists) are 
traveled over before the process of digestion is complete. 

In the animal kingdom, we find that in those who have 
very flat noses, such as monkeys and apes, and all flat-nosed 
creatures, dyspepsia is quite prevalent — more so than with 
camels, horses, dogs, elephants, and those with a higher 
nose. Dyspepsia leads to consumption, which cuts off both 
men and animals who exhibit this formation of the nose. 
Persons and animals with long, slim necks are also predis- 
posed to consumption and dyspepsia; and, accordingly, we 
find giraffes especially subject to dyspeptic ailments, even in 
their natural state. 

Hope. — ^The degree of this very important faculty found in 
an individual is dependent upon the normal action of a strong 
and healthy liver. If the liver is of good quality — that is to 
say, free from all inherited weakness and always acting nor- 
mally — a high quality of Hope will accompany its action. 
Hope is a great sustainer of life; it buoys one up under great 
difficulties; it gives power for overcoming obstacles by a 
hopeful, cheerful cast of mind — if I may be allowed to use 
this term in speaking of a physical function, for we derive 
our "mental powers" from these functions direct. In sick- 
ness no faculty except Firmness so sustains the spirits and 
strength of the invalid. In this way it promotes health and 
longevity. Whenever I see an individual with cheerless, de- 
spondent, hopeless views of life and the future, I look for a 
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liver diseased either by abuse or by inheritance from some 
"blue," grim, joyless, jaundiced, bilious ancestor, and I find 
this invariably the case. How little people think, as they 
stuff and gorge and make themselves bilious and jaundiced, 
of the gloom and wretchedness they are storing up for future 
generations, cursing the unborn, and sending down to pos- 
terity the blighting effects of their uncontrolled appetites. 
Surely, it is here religion should commence where it is most 
needed; and Nature has placed Conscientiousness in the 
Vegetative division in the physical basis of human character, 
in order that it should protect the body in purity and sound- 
ness, and that morality should prevail. 

When I see persons whose views of life are gloomy, and 
who live without hope, I cannot refrain from paraphrasing 
the Scriptures thus: **The fathers have chewed gall, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge." I suspect there must have 
been many keen, observing, thoughtful men in "Bible times,** 
who were wiser and more scientific than they dared to ac- 
knowledge — some who understood, as Moses did, the physi- 
cal construction of the body, as well as man's requirements 
toward a religious life. When I read such expressions as 
the "gall of bitterness," "bowels of mercy," etc., I cannot 
but think that some of the men of those times must have 
known that friendship derived its merciful attributes from 
the bowel system, and hopelessness and bitterness of spirits 
came from an overflow of the gall-bladder; else why such 
expressions? In those days a man who "knew too much" was 
called a "sorcerer;" in these days, if he dare mention the 
"bottom facts" in regard to the operations of God's laws as 
exhibited in Nature's works, he is generally assailed with the 
opprobrious epithet of "infidel" or "materialist." Yet how 
anv one can demonstrate the existence of God and his laws 
without material substance, I am loss to understand. As 
buruingrand stoning do not follow such expressed opinions 
as formerly, they are allowed to exist. When I see attacks 
made upon those giants of science, Darwin, Huxley, Spen- 
cer, Haeckel, and others, because like Galileo they have dis- 
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covered greater truths than their petty ignorant opposers can 
comprehend, I rejoice that they live in the nineteenth century 
under the reign of the civilization of the printing press; for 
were we still under the dominance of the ecclesiastical pow- 
ers like those of the middle ages, the faggot and torture 
would be their portion. The probabilities are that these 
great scientists will live to be instrumental in disseminating 
such knowledge of the laws of God as will assist materially 
in the advance of a high civilization in spite of pope or 
priest, bigot or ignoramus. 

Analysis.— As I have previously shown that Hope derives 
its power from the glandular system — viz., the liver — so also 
we will find that analytical power is in strong sympathy with 
the same organ. Its sign and location adjoius that of Hope, 
and both are at the end of the nose, directly under the cau- 
tionary action of the nostrils. These two faculties and func- 
tions (Hope and Analysis) occupy a position about midway 
between the Vegetative, or chemical, and the Muscular, or 
mechanical, divisions of the face and body, and are both as- 
sisted by the action of the liver. This organ Las the power 
of excreting and secreting, and assists by its clearness of 
action in the so-called mental operations necessary in me- 
chanical, artistic, and literary work. 

As we ascend in the scale of development from a lower to 
a higher grade — from the Vegetative to the Thoracic, from 
the Thoracic to the Muscular functions — we find these differ- 
ent growths overlapping each other, as it were, and this pe- 
culiarity is noticeable in every department of organic life. 
This method is not only apparent in the successive growths 
of the same organism, but it is also very marked in the evo- 
lution of species, where we often see, as in the amphibia, 
functions which are useful both for aquatic and terrestrial 
existence. So, in the human family, as I read in the face and 
body, we see the remains of former existences, the remains 
of our animal ancestors. Not only are these inheritances 
characterized by phenomena which the popular voice terms 
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"animal passions," such as bate, revenge, destruction, 
jealouBj, bat we see in the aselessaess or parposeless of jv 
merou8 organs, and pHrts of oseless members, vhich 
scattered io different portiona of the human organism, 
greatest proofs of evolution, aud iudeed the one of all othenrftl 
which woold establish the truth of that doctrine on a firm 
and unassailable fouudation. I sball give brief mention of 
these rudimentary remains of our ancestors, referring the 
render to "The Evolution of Man," by Haeckel, for further 
light on the subject. 

The generality of people accept, without question or anal- 
ysis, the human organism as tbey find it, never glancing back 
to trace laws and appearances to their origin; but as soon as 
inquiry and investigation commence, light flows in upon 
them. I will refer to only a few of the remnants of former 
animal esisteuces that are now found in coi-p orated in the 
human system, without having any use or purpose iii man's 
economy, but which, on the contniry, often induce disease 
and suffering. I will first call attention to the fine short 
hairs found all over the body. What is their use to man? 
None, that physiologists have been able to discover. Thi 
are simply vestiges of the thick hairy covering fouud on 
most immediitte animal ancestors. The little circle of mi 
cles surrounding the ear-shell is another relic of an exist- 
ence which found flapping and raising and lowering the ears 
a necessity. These muscles are not of the slightest use to 
man, as his ears are immovf^ble. At the inner comer of the 
eye we find a little fold of skin, the remains of the nictitating 
membrane, the third eyelid, which is useful to some birds 
and fishes, such as owls, sharks, aud others, but serviug no 
purpose in the human family. At the termination of the ver- 
tebrae, or backbone, we have five little bones, with joints and 
shrunken muscles, that are of no use to man. They are sub- 
ject to disease, and 1 have recently heard of the successful 
amput'itiun of the coccyx, as this rudimentary "tail" 
called. Another useless, and worse than useless, relic 
the thyroid gland. It is situated in front of the laryni, 
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is the remnant of the crop so useful to our animal ancestors. 
It is often the seat of disease. The swelling so common in 
the mountains of Switzerland called ''goitre" is an affection 
of this gland, which has no use in the organism of man. 
There are various other parts, like the vermiform process in 
the intestines, which are only a detriment to us; also, some 
atrophied muscles in the thighs, which are useless in our 
present state of existence. They were very useful formerly 
in climbing trees, a process our animal ancestors found es- 
sential to their welfare. There are many remains of former 
conditions of the reproductive system when organisms were 
bi-sexual, and thus it is that in man are found portions of 
rudimentary female organs that are functionally active only 
in woman. These have no use in the body save to enlighten 
us on the subject of our pedigree and descent, and also to 
teach us the methods of Nature in evolution ; yet all serve to 
illustrate the power of God, who from so small a beginning 
as a simple germ-cell can create by successive steps the com- 
plex being we call Man. 

No portion of the human system acts independently, but 
all of the jSve superior organ-systems are so correlated that 
neither can act without being affected by or affecting the 
others. These several powers are diffused, as it were, through 
the entire body, although there is a sufficiency of connection 
and similarity of action in each to enable us to trace its cause 
and operation through the entire organism. At the same 
time, each system extends its influence (as we rise in devel- 
opment) forward into the next growth, and there are faculties 
and functions which seem to belong to and affect the opera- 
tions of functions and faculties in the next system above; as, 
for example, mouth-breathing represents the condition of the 
amphibia before true lung-breathing was established. Yet 
breathing through the nose is the more perfected method of 
respiration. The faculty of speech is not essential to the 
lower systems of the body — the Vegetative and Thoracic, for 
instance; for we know that all the really necessary operations 
of life can be carried forward without speech. But as the 
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fanctions and faculties become more complex, and art and 
reason assert their presence, then speech becomes essential 
to the perfection of character. Accordingly, we find all the 
requirements of this faculty in the Muscular system, and it 
is in this system that a marked advance of functional activity 
is made, as it evolves in the regular order of progressive 
growth in the lower organisms. 

The parallel holds good in man; for where we find the 
Muscular system pre-eminent in him, we find ability for 
artistic conception and execution of various kinds. Muscu- 
lar development of fine quality gives the desire and ability . 
for motion, for architectural, artistic, and other works, which 
the lower systems of faculties and functions are not capable 
of producing. The sign for Hope, or the liver, in the face 
is situated jusjt above the Vegetative division of the physi- 
ognomy; yet it seems to assist the action of both it and the 
and the other divisions above, particularly the lungs and 
heart. We know that this is the fact physiologically ; and if 
physiologically, then of course the "mental" character is 
affected by such interaction. The kind of analytical power 
which the action of the liver gives rise to is better adapted 
to the analysis of art, literature, mechanism, and science 
than the sort which is essential to abstract reasoning; hence, 
we observe with inventive, fertile, imaginative, and artistic 
persons this sign is very pronounced. The septum of the 
nose will be seen projecting downward, with an unusuaL. 
clearness and brightness of the eye and skin, thus evidencing 
that the biliary system is doing its perfect work. 

An excess of Cautiousness conduces to a constricted state 
of the liver, and prevents its healthy action. Where this is 
the case, artistic analysis and bope are never strongly devel- 
oped in the individual. Where there is a good degree of 
muscular development, combined witl^ Hope and Analysis, 
we find the most active people. Persons who are round in 
their forms (made so by excess of muscle and a suitable pro- 
portion of adipose tissue) are constantly in motion. They 
become acrobats, athletes, artists, actors, musicians, and in 
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business they are speculators; for iu the Muscular formation 
we find the imagmcUive class as well as the artistic, and this 
induces /at^A, bdie/y and superstition, love of the miraculous 
and wonderful. Men with this endowment are inclined to 
enter into extraordinary methods in business, and are dis- 
posed to believe in the existence of fabulous resources, such 
as mines and miraculous and impossible inventions and dis- 
coveries. Thus believing, they extend their faith, and draw 
others into their schemes, which are generally outside of the 
legitimate channels of commerce. Such persons are usually 
believers in clairvoyance, in the power of some to foresee 
the future, and often consult them on business affairs. They 
are strong believers in superstitions and improbable religious 
dogmas rather than reasonable moral ones. This class of 
persons are always willing and anxious to be saved, but pre- 
fer to rely on some power other than their own to save them, 
and do not care to make great and continuous efforts to lead 
moral lives, as this requires great self-control and self-denial. 
The rationale of this is simple and easily explained. Muscle 
is yielding in its nature, like fat, and is unable to be firm and 
steadfast in one position, like bone, which can always sup- 
port itself, can overcome fat and muscle, and resist pressure 
from the outside. Hence, bone is more capable of assisting 
moral efforts, because possessing more power of resistance. 
When we desire to know the nature of anything, we must 
look to its components and method of action. Scientific 
analysis can carry this process to its ultimate, and trace the 
constituents of muscle, tissue, and bone to their origin, and 
thus give the clue to the mainsprings of human action, of 
morals, art, and religious systems. 

THE LUNGS. 

In diagnosing the power of the lungs, the first thing to be 
taken into consideration is the size of the nostrils. Gener- 
ally speaking, the larger the nostrils the greater the size of 
the lungs. If the nostrils are large and round, the lungs 
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will present the same peculiarities. If the nostrils are nar- 
row and long, the lungs will correspond in formation. The 
strength of the lungs will depend upon their inherited qual- 
ity, regardleas of avxej although the large romnd lungs are usu- 
ally the stronger. The strength and power of the lungs may 
be known by a healthful color of the skin, as well as by a 
healthful brightness and clearness of the eyes. 

In deciding upon possibilities of lung power, the condition 
of the digestive system must be taken into account. Where 
assimilation is easily performed, the lungs will be well sup- 
plied with good blood; but if the nostrils are narrow, the 
skin pale or blue, and the cheeks thin or hollow, great care 
must be taken to provide the stomach with the most nourish- 
ing food, else that dread scourge, consumption, will make its 
appearance. Persons with weak digestion set little value on 
food, and often neglect themselves in this respect, and in this 
way the lungs become impoverished and soon decay. Such 
persons should make a business of eating, and cultivate the 
appetite by eating all that the taste calls for. Appetite can 
be cultivated, just as any other defective function or faculty. 
Poor feeders do not have so strong a hold upon life, nor are 
they as capable of friendship, as those who nourish the body 
well. Consumption can be cured in its first stages by pure 
air and a dietary suited to the individual. Medicine cannot 
cure it. It may soipetimes mitigate the severity of the cough, 
but medicine cannot supply good rich blood in the right pro- 
portions. Nothing but good food made into blood, and this 
blood oxygenated by the purest atmosphere, can replace the 
diseased and worn out tissues. Medicine never created 
either blood or tissue; food and air alone perform this mir- 
acle. 

THE HEAKT. 

When one wishes to discover the size and power of the 
heart, he can readily find its index in the face. This may 
seem a novel way to learn the condition of an organ so deeply 
hidden in the interior of the body. But the reader has al- 
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ready become convinced, I opine, that one of the uses of the 
face is to disclose bodily conditions; and when we wish to 
know the size and power of the heart, we must look to the 
size and quality of its nearest companion and faithful ally 
for the information. The lungs work in harmony with the 
heart; they are correlated in their action and mutually con- 
' dition each other. It would be as great an anomaly to find 
large lungs and a small weak heart as it would be to find large 
Love of Children and small Mirthfulness. Nature does no 
half-way work; Nature is no bungler, for wherever we find a 
strong digestive system, supplying a bountiful quantity of 
blood to the heart, we invariably find large lungs to receive 
it. And so we may set down as a law that the larger the 
nostril the greater the size of the heart. The cause of this 
is based on the great quantity of air which large lungs will 
be compelled to use in oxygenating. This air supply gives 
greater activity, not only to the heart, but also to the brain. 
The larger the lungs the more active the brain will become; 
hence, the entire circulation will be more rapid or stronger. 
This activity of the circulation will facilitate digestion, for 
as the brain calls upon the stomach for more food to sustain 
its activity, the stomach will respond by demanding more 
nourishment. This demand being met, the body will be kept 
well nourished and at its normal degree of heat. The hands 
and feet will always be warm, and the circulation will con- 
duce to make the entire surface of the body comfortable. 
All this can be seen at a glance, judging simply from the size 
of the nose. The surface circulation being perfect, and sup- 
plied with well oxygenated blood, the complexion will testify 
to the perfectness and soundness of the lungs and heart by a 
heightened color of the skin and brightness of the eyes. 
Weakness of both heart and luugs induces a sluggish, feeble 
circulation and a pallid or bluish cast of complexion. 

COLOE OF THE SKIN, EYES, AND HAIE. 

The complexion and color of the skin, eyes, and hair have 
a moral as well as intellectual and physical signification. 
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Where tbe organism is deficient in the coloring pigment (as 
I have explained elsewhere) a weakness of th^ glandular sys- 
tem is usually indicated. This deficiency is shown by milk- 
white or very light eyes, weak hair, and skin of a pallid hue. 
This appearance is often accompanied by imperfect vision, 
deafness, tubercles, a scrofulous diathesis, chlorosis, white 
swellings, and many other diseased conditions of the glands 
in various parts of the body. 

Now, if the sight or hearing is imperfect, the individual 
cannot gain correct knowledge of material objects, nor of 
speech and ideas. Persons with defective senses fail to ap- 
prehend the perfect and entire import of what occurs about 
them; hence, they are liable to take in erroneous or partial 
understandings of things as they appear. They are also, by 
reason of such defective senses, less able to perceive and 
avoid dangers, and, by reason of their weakness, less able to 
resist the attacks of disease and more liable to be affected by 
immoral temptations. 

The glandular system being both absorbent and secretory 
in its nature, assisting by absorption the function of diges- 
tion, would fail in case of defective action to absorb and 
convey the materials essential to supply the coloring pigment 
which the foods extract from the minerals contained in the 
earth upon which they are grown. The glands would also 
fail in the chemical action necessary to furnish new tissues 
and animal beat to the organism. Unless all these opera- 
tions are perfect. Friendship, for example, cannot exist in its 
highest state. If the secreting glands, the lymphatics, are 
too weak to properly perform their oflSce, and fail to absorb 
the impurities of the system, tbe body becomes charged with 
waste matter, and a condition of moral impurity will be the 
result. Can it be doubted, by any observant or logical per- 
son, that a sound and pure body is more capable of morality 
and integrity than one which is weak, diseased, and impure? 
There must be equilibrium in the several functions of body 
and faculties of mind in order to produce harmonious condi- 
tions of the moral and mental faculties. The more I inves- 
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tigate the human organism the more I am convinced that the 
moral nature is dependent for its purity and strength upon 
physical conditions, and not upon theories, beliefs, or dog- 
mas, although cultivation of the moral sense is necessary for 
the progress and preservation of the race. 

• There are many other ways in which the moral and mental 
faculties are made to suffer by absence of coloring matter. 
Its deficiency causes people to be suspicious. Lacking the 
warmth essential for great friendship, they are ever ready to 
suspect their friends. Ask any very light-eyed person if this 
is not characteristic of them. A candid answer will prove 
this statement. On the other hand, too much coloring pig- 
ment induces another class of diseases, and evidences other 
moral and mental peculiarities and defects. Persons with 
very dark skin, hair, and eyes are liable to disorders of the 
biliary system, to fevers and inflammations. As with great 
depth of color intense heat is always found, so we must infer 
that the passions and emotions of veiy dark races, such as 
love, jealousy, hatred, revenge, and the like, are more vio- 
lent, intense, and heated than those of the white races. This 
fact is well illustrated in the negro and Indian, as well as in 
the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian races, and the inhabi- 
tants of the tropics generally. Sufficient color is a necessity 
and a preservative of life and health. It also gives tone and 
strength to the moral and mental faculties. Too little color- 
ing pigment, as I have shown, renders the individual weak, 
morally, mentally, and physically, and induces shortness of 
life. The knowledge of these facts should be an incentive to 
the study of hygiiBne, and the application of its laws to the 
human organism. Diet suited to each individual, proper ex- 
ercise and clothing, with sunlight, pure air and water, should 
be considered as first in the scale of human necessities, and 
the effort to procure them the fir^t and highest of rdigmca 
duties. 
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THE MUSOUIiAB SYSTEM. 

The eye is, perhaps more thuo any other featare, the ex- 
ponent of the inaBGiilar power of the entire bodj. It con- 
taiuB witbiu its Bmall orbit more muBcles, more active and 
finer ones, and those which express more emotions, sentiments 
and mental energies, than those of any other part of the mos- 
cular system. Hence, the eye is properly the most prominent 
facial sign of the Muscular development. The larger and 
fuller the eye and its orbit, the greater is the predominance 
of the Muscular system iu the body. This law obtains in 
the animal kingdom as well &a in the human family. Those 
animals that are best developed in their muscular systems, 
and which depend mainly upon their activity for their liveli- 
hood, have larger eyes than those which have other systemg 
of functions dominant. The high-fiying birds, the Toltures, 
falcons, and eagles, the auimals that live in mountainous 
countries, such as the deer, springbok, ibex, gazelle, ate., 
have larger eyea in proportion to tlieir size than the domestic 
animals, the horse, dog, sheep, and camel, iu which the Os- 
seous system prevails. 

The class of individuals who are engaged in artistic pnr- 
Buits, such as sculpture, painting, and acting, and who are 
writers of poetic and im^inative works, are invariably lai^;^ 
eyed as compared to mechanics, scientists, and moralists, 
and an examination of their organisms will show that the 
Muscular system is in excess of the Bony. Were this not 
the case they could not express emotion, for bone is incapa- 
ble of such expression ; nor could they excel iu works of art, 
for iu this department of industry the muscles most be able 
to Utke cmiiihinil of fhe bones. The sculptor, painter,, and 
k Aotor must be mitile of more pliable material than bone; so 
? must tin? athlete .ind the musician. They most also be 
1 wtlh uiure active material than fat, for too much fat 
.and is not as intelligent as muscle. Muscle 
I of esproasing emotion or feeling. Bones 
■ither oan fat nor brain; fat is for varditb. 
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for social and sensual enjoyments; muscle is for action and 
emotion, and brain for abstract reasoning. If brain is for 
the expression of art, sentiment, sociality, and feeling, as 
many believe, for what purpose are the muscles and the in- 
ternal viscera? The phrenological idea that the eye is the 
''organ" of language, and that the brain back of it pushes 
it forward, making it appear large where language is well in- 
dicated in the individual, is like many other phrenological 
ideas, only a half truth, like the notion that the sign for the 
sense of weight is caused by a bulging out of the brain where 
this sign is located in the forehead. The signs for Weight 
and Language are caused, not by any particular fullness of 
brain-matter anywhere, but are both due to the same cause; 
viz., an excessive development of the Muscular system. We 
cannot use brain for language; one portion of the brain sits 
in judgment upon our speech, but neither brain nor nerve- 
matter can produce one word. It is true, the nerves assist 
all the operations of the body and mind, as intelligence or 
mind inheres in every portion and organ of the body; but 
brain and nerves are not the principal actors in either speech, 
sentiment, emotion, or art. The action and power of the 
brain have been entirely overrated, and Phrenology has as- 
sisted this erroneous popular idea by setting forth that the 
brain is the organ of the mind. This has been so generally 
accepted that now even disbelievers in that science have an 
idea that a large head, and particularly a great bulging fore- 
head, are evidences of a mighty intellect. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Great foreheads are in many cases, 
if not in most, evidences of great slowness and stupidity, 
while men with foreheads rather low, and sometimes slightly 
retreating, are found among the foremost men of the world. 
Such men are the leaders in thought and action. The physi- 
ognomies of Fox, Priestley, Marlborough, La Place, Gam- 
ibetta, Fremont, Lord Chatham, and many others, who have 
led in thought and activity in practical life, show foreheads 
not high and slightly retreating. The sooner we can discard 
th^ idea that the brain is all-powerful, and adopt the fact; 
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that all parts of the body contribute to the general intelli- 
gence and to the phenomena called '^ mental operations," the 
sooner will we arrive at a just and truthful understanding of 
the science of mind and of human character. 

The eye has for the carrying forward of its work the as- 
sistance of several transparent fluids, as well as a coloring 
pigment. Where this pigment is lacking in depth of color, 
as in the case of albinoes, whether it be in human or animal . 
albinoes, the vision is defective. Where the eyes are very 
light in color, the sense or understanding of the shades, hues, 
and harmonies of color is wanting to a degree. The retina 
cannot reflect the image correctly if the pigment is not dense 
enough, or if it be too light colored, any more than can the 
camera obscura exclude the superfluous rays, and fasten the 
picture upon the plate where its color is deficient. 

The eye, more than any other feature, unfolds the charac- 
ter of the individual. The form, size, color, quality, and 
brightness, the manner of placing it in its orbit, and its rela- 
tion to the surrounding parts, together with that indefinable 
something which we call expression, and which is incapable 
of scientific description, must be "sensed" by the intuitive 
reader of physiognomy if he would comprehend the individ- 
ual under inspection. We are apt to give the sense of sight 
far more credit than it deserves. Much of the knowledge 
which we think we have gained from sight alone is due to the 
co-ordination of the sense of touch with sight. Let the 
reader experiment by shutting the eyes, and feeling all the 
articles in common use, especially by touching clothing 
hanging in a dark closet. He will find the sense of touch so 
exquisite that he will cease to marvel at the achievements of 
the blind. 

In analyzing the action of the Muscular system, regard 
must be had to the differences existing between the flat thin 
muscles and the round full muscles. These diflerences orig- 
inate two classes of character. The thin flat muscles are 
ound in those organisms devoid of juices; consequently, the 
otions are not as spontaneous, and the execution of arf is 
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Dot as easy, as when the muscles are full and round. This 
difference may be known by the eye. The eyes of those with 
thin flat muscles are large, but not full and protruding, while 
the round muscles show full prominent eyes. 

THE EAE. 

The ear, as well as the eye, is an exponent of the Muscu- 
lar system. In the lower animal organisms no appearance of 
anything like an ear was found until the Muscular system 
was evolved; aud as the same methods of evolution were em- 
ployed by the creative power in developing the functions and 
faculties of the human race as were used in evolving the 
lower animal races, we accordingly find the ear and all the 
appurtenances involved in its office in the Muscular division 
of the body. Without going into a minute anatomical de- 
scription of the ear, which the reader can do for himself by 
consulting any author on the subject, it is sufficient to note 
that every portion of the sense of hearing, like the faculty 
of speech, is performed mainly by the muscular, cartilagi- 
nous, or membraneous structures. It is true that here the 
nerves assist, as well as certain fluids; but in deciding on the 
degree of muscle in an individual, we can use the ear as well 
as the eye for this purpose. If the ear be round aud thick, 
the Muscular system will be well defined, or if the ear be 
large and thick; but where the ear is thin, the Osseous, Tho- 
racic, or Brain system will be indicated. The ear shows the 
power of the tympanum to receive sound. The manner in 
which it is conveyed to the auditory nerve and its termina- 
tions is most interesting. I take pleasure in quoting from 
Mr. Tyndall's excellent work on ** Sound" the following de- 
scription of its production within the ear. He observes : 

**The sound of an explosion is propagated as a pulse, or 
wave, through the air. This wave, impinging on the tym- 
panic membrane, causes it to shiver; its tremors are trans- 
mitted to the auditory nerve, and along the auditory n^rve to 
the brain, where it announces itself as sound. We have tha 
U 
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strongest reason for believing that what the nerves convey to 
the brain is in all cases motion. It is the motion excited by 
sngar in the nerves of taste, which, transmitted to the brain, 
produces the sensation of sweetness. The motion here 
meant is not of the nerves as a whole; it is the vibration or 
tremors of the molecules, or smallest particles. Different 
nerves are appropriated to the different kinds of molecular 
motion. The uerves of taste, for example, .are not compe- 
tent to transmit the tremors of light, nor is the optic nerve 
competent to transmit sonorous vibrations." 

A very eminent oculist informed me that perfect eyes are 
so rare as hardly ever to be met; that is to say, perfect in 
their mechanism. To hear the different versions of several 
persons who have listened to the recital of the same narra- 
tive, we would infer that the ear partook of the same imper- 
fection. The several senses are all indicative of the gen- 
eral tone and equilibrium of the mind. If an organism be 
well balanced, I believe all the senses will be more nearly per- 
fect than where an unbalanced condition exists. This should 
teach us the importance of striving to produce and transmit 
an equilibrated condition, in order that our sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, touch, and memory and reason, may be kept in 
their highest vigor and power, and thus onr knowledge of 
the outer world will be based on the truth — upon reality. 
The faculties of seeing and hearing are primarily for the 
protection and preservation of the body. Full protection 
can ensue only by careful and hygienic treatment. It is 
wrong to prostitute the eyes by unlawful use, as it tends io 
weaken our capacities, and destroys our power for receiving 
correct impressions of what transpires. 

WEIGHT. 

The physical use of the sense of Weight is primarily to as- 
sist in balancing when walking; also, to prevent the individual 
from falling when exposed in dangerous positions on mount- 
ains, high buildings, ladders, steeples, etc., and to balanoe 
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him in running, leaping, and in all ways where the muscular 
sense is needed to protect the body. The sense of weight is 
related to the Muscular system. Where it is well developed 
the muscles called corrugator supercUii will be found much 
enlarged. (See sign for Weight.) Sir William Hamilton 
and Sir Charles Bell, the eminent anatomist, had both formed 
conceptions of a sense which they denominated the ''mus- 
cular sense." I find the most prominent sign of this sense 
shown in the sign for Weight. It will be found large in 
those who have exercised balancing of the body, in rope- 
dancing, climbing. biUiard-playing. carpentering, and also 
in those who have been accustomed to estimate weight by 
handling or lifting. The great astronomers all exhibit this 
sign, and found this faculty and function most useful to them 
in their vocations. 

THE HANDS AND FEET. 

The hands and feet are exponents of the mechanical and 
artistic powers mainly, although very much more of the char- 
acter can be gained from a close scrutiny of them. When- 
ever the individual possesses a large endowment of Weight, 
Form, Size, Order, and Calculation, the hands and feet will 
show the mechanical power predominant by an excess of 
bone, with a due admixture of muscle. Where the Brain and 
Nerve. system prevails, the hands and feet will be small and 
wanting in mechanical shape and power. The artistic hand 
has more muscle and fatty tissue than the mechanical hand. 
Thus to a good observer the hands and feet are exponents of 
mental and mechanical abilities. 

The art of chiromancy, once so popular, is based on Com- 
parative Anatomy. Observers compared the hands of per- 
sons who were artistic, scientific, mechanical, or sensual, 
sufficiendy to generalize and classify them. In looking over 
the writings of DesbaroUes, Balzac, and others on this sub- 
ject, I find that in the main their ideas agree with scientific 
physiognomy in regard to the meanings of characteristics of 
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tlie hand. This branch of physiognomy is a very pretty 
study, and one can, by a little observation and practice, read 
character from the baud well enough to make a fine game for 
an evening's entertainment. The hand, as I understand it, 
corresponds in its method of growth with the order observed 
in the evolution of the rest of the human organism. The 
thumb, which is peculiarly a human member (no animal pos- 
sessing a perfect thumb), reveals this order most admirably. 
The lirst or upper joint represents the Brain and Nerve sys- 
tem, the middle joint the Architectural or middle portion of 
the body, while the lowest joint, that connected with the 
hand, tells us of the Vegetative division; and these three 
parts of the thumb will in all cases correspond with the 
mental, artistic or mechanical, and sensual character of its 
possesisor. As I have elsewhere treated of the hands and 
foot, further consideration of them here will be unnecessary. 

SUMMARY TO KATIOXALE OF FUNCTIONS. 

CHEMICAL MYISION. 

In tlio pnn^eding irsumt' of the faciid signs and meanings 
of tho functions of tho several organ-systems of the human 
oi*g;u\isui, wo tind that the Chemical or underlying division 
of x\\o human system and the lowest division of the face pre- 
son; noarly ovory oharaoioristic and sign that is observed in 
tho primary stagt^s of primeval organisms. The functions 
hoio oxhibitiHl aro ilu^so of assimilation or digestion, of ex- 
ortMUMt and sivrtMion as oxhibiied in the kidnev and intestinal 
«y»toins« and of n^pnHluotiv^n ard respiration. The /acuUia 
i^Tolv^l bv tho ohomioid action of these functions are the 
tMU^ Ut«l aro o\>mnuni to animals possessing similar fonc- 
lkMM« 8\^m« natanUists class plants in this division, inas- 
M )4Mits hat^ tho properties of sustentation, repro- 
Mid of ^x^f^tion and inhalation in a certain sense. 
liJet itt thTXHigli ihoir nan>er>>its stomata one portion of 
mkI exkali^ or ihxow off ftnother. This is 
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considered analogous to respiration, although the organs of 
respiration are not present as in animals and man. Yet all 
these vegetative functions are performed, evidencing a nnity 
of action which is more observable the more profoundly we 
investigate Nature. 

Other naturalists go so far as to oflfer proofs of will and 
sensibility in certain plants, notably the carnivorous class. 
Whether their claims are well founded or not, wejcannot 
deny to plants chemical action and enough of fixed formation 
by mefins of their fibres to give thera a place in the Archi- 
tectural division of Nature; but I think when sensibility is 
demanded for them it may be disallowed. Notwithstanding 
my love and veneration for trees, plauts, and flowers amount 
almost to a worship of them, I shall not let either my loves 
or beliefs conflict with scientific statements if I can prevent 
it. I do not approve of such mixtures, as they tend to mis- 
lead and confuse the mind. 

The possession of all the attributes of mind cannot be de- 
nied the higher animals, for facts attest that many of them 
are superior in every sense, as regards reason, memory, intu- 
ition, invention, artistic and mechanical ability, calculation, 
honor, cleanliness, and morality, to the lowest grades of hu- 
man beings, and they are in some traits superior to the 
highest. The faculties derived from the Chemical division 
are purely Vegetative. They exhibit dullness of intellect, 
sensuality, selfishness (of a negative sort), sluggish circula- 
tion, with an excess of fluidity; a great desire for assimila- 
tion, particularly of fluids, added to a love of domestic 
enjoyments; slow motions and inclined to inertia. The feel- 
ings are, owing to the softness of the constituents of this 
system, not positive; even love of offspring, which is well 
marked in this division, shows its power more in feeding and 
playing with children than in any way which requires activity 
or motion. 

ARCHITEOTUBAL DIVISION. 

This division exhibits all those functions and faculties 
which are produced mainly by the action of the mechanical 
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or building powers inherent in the mecbanisiu thus prodac- 
ing them. Within this department of the body are foand 
illustrations of nearij all the principles of natural forces, 
and in the middle portion of the face the signs for all these 
functions and faculties are placed. The laws of acoustics, 
optics, pnenmatics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, gravity, fric- 
tion, capillary attraction, tjie lever powers, the pulley, the 
valve, different sorts of binges and joints, together witb gal- 
vanism and mtignetism, find in this department their best 
illustration. The functions and faculties depending upon 
these principles for their power are the most varied in the 
entire organism. The functions which are exhibited by these 
powers are concerned in the form, size, motion, and action 
of the body; the faculties emanating from these functions 
conti'ibute to the form and activity of everything which man 
does in the nature of architecture, and here I use this word 
in its most comptehensive sense. It includes the mechani- 
cal constrnction or building of all literary works, of sculpt- 
ure, drawing, painting, designing, of dramatic representa- 
tion, of the mechanical portions of music— of mechanical 
operations generally; in short, of every effort of man which 
brings into action any mechanical principle whatever. The 
more a man has of these priuciples in his own organism, the 
better he can express them in works. The functions in thia 
divisiou are performed by the muscle;;, bones, lungs, heart, 
liver, eyes, ears, hands, and feet. An examination of the 
principles which are involved in ihe action of these functions 
will show their capacity in the direction of architectural 
effort. An excess of action of the lungs and heart gives fine 
arterial circulation. This causes ambition, elevated senti- 
ments, moral inclinatious (observe how much moralitj- of 
conduct is dependent upon fresh air and plenty of it), lov^ 
and capacity for leadership, keen sensations, active symps — 
thiea, and noble aspirations. Those in whom the Muscular*" 
system is regnant are highly magnetic; hence, we mast infer"^ 
that the metallic substances which create magnetism are con — 
stituents of this tissue. I am not sufficiently familiar witi*=^ 
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histology to demonstrate this experimentally, but must con- 
tent myself with the fact as illustrated in Nature, leaving the 
demonstration to those more capable who may chance to note 
this observation and statement of natural law. 



MATHEMATICAL DIVISION. 

The Mathematical division, or Brain or Nerve system, en- 
dows its possessor with great nervous and mental euergy, 
activity, intiiitioD, and capacity for receiving sensations, thus 
assisting by its intuitive perceptions and extreme sensitive- 
ness in protecting the entire organism. This is its office 
primarily. This system in excess manifests reason, judg- 
ment^ opinion, and mathematical ability. It also exhibits 
great electric power, as the Muscular system does magnetism. 
Electricity abounds also in animal organisms, notably in the 
torpedo fish, the Surinam eel, the silurus electricua, and sev- 
eral other species of fish, which are capable of giving elec- 
tric shocks. This is their manner of defending themselves, 
and is probably a compensation for the lack of some other 
quality which would serve the same purpose. The Brain and 
Nerve system being the most delicate, sensitive, and the 
finest of all the organ-systems, is protected and sustained by 
a greater ^proportion of electricity than the other systems. 
This is the finest and most subtile force known to man. 

The Vegetative division is sustained by its superior pow- 
ers of assimilation and nutrition, and the Architectural by 
the strength of the mechanical powers, by the bones, mus- 
cles, heart, liver, and lungs. The Brain and Nerve system, 
being the highest and most perfected of all the systems in 
the body, is sustained by the superior quality of electricity 
evolved from its nervous and cerebral structures; hence its 
susceptibility to sensations, and activity, rapidity, and con- 
tinuity of intellectual processes. 

As in the body there are five superior organ-systems — five 
chief systems of functions and faculties — so in the brain 
there are five divisions, designated by naturalists as the fore- 
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brain, twist-brain, mid-brain, hind-brain, and after-brain. 
The fore-brain, whiob ia popularly regarded as the portion 
of the brain where the intellect ia located, spreads in its de- 
velopment or snecessive growths (as witnessed in the lower 
animal organisms and in the human embryo) nearly over the 
entire brain. Its tliree coverings — the dura mater, the pia 
mater, and tlie arachnoid, aeem diffttsed, as it were, throngh 
the other parts of the brain, which they also inclose. Mr. 
Haeckel observes of the fore-brain : 

",The highest activities of the animal body, the wonderful 
manifestations of consciousness, the complex phenomena of 
the activities of thought, have their seat in the fore-brain. 
It is possible to remove the great hemispheres of a mammal 
piece by piece without killing the animal, thus proving that 
the higher mental activities, consciousness and thought, con- 
scions volition and sensation, may be destroyed one by one, 
and finally entirely annihilated. If the animal thus treated 
is artificially fed, it may be kept ulive for a long time; for the 
nourishment of the entire body, digestion and respiration, 
the circulation of the blood, secretion — in short, the vegeta- 
tive fnuctioiis — are in no way destroyed by this destractiou 
of the most important mental organs. Conscious sensation 
and voluntary motion, the capacity for thought and the com- 
bination of the various higher mental activities, have alow 
been lost. 

"This fore-brain, this source of all these wonderful nervoi 
activities, reaches that high degree of perfection only in the 
higher placental animals (Placentalia), a fact which explains 
very clearly why the higher mammals so far excel the lower 
in iutt;llt!ctual capacity." 

Let me here digress a moment to call the attention of I 
reader to the last parngraph, us affording additional evidence<] 
of one of my positions; viz., that the perfection of the re- - 
prod lie live sytitem and the perfection of creaitve art or talent - 
in man are always found iu combination. Indeed, all human — 
character depends upon the fact of being todl sexed for 
perfection, for its energy, ambition, and general power i 
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are l n Mi wI, ■■ iil i iaft la tka oHor ol pnignvbe ■ nulali ia 
jaat MB did tba fin a*giui-cjst*m»— vii^ *&■ Tiig.ililiiiL Ika 
AtKaoii^ the Maialii. tW Oaaeoa^ aad Sinra aysttmm, or 
the ■wfelfa or piaTaam, am tfcay arolrB d b«foa»«w Ikub 
p wpt ap pealed — ia reKufcaUa aad wqg te r of ovr iansti- 
girioa In tkm ab — qm c< aay p o wti n imxif oa tka part of 
■MtaWifaaBd aaianlnb aa to thea^aiale and ndmdaal 
fanatiii— I aetka o( these fire '■ell defiaed growths or dms- 
ioaa, oal7 tfaaories caa be pnaeatod. As ia Ae bodj «* 
find wwaj hnfctiam liiialiiail (or, if diffoaed, is are ths atOft- 
dea, i^andsiflff mom a Uher oti^ws, Oey eaa be baeed Iqr 
dmilartty of sUaelue), so we laast iafer that asrch of these 
fBDctiOBt haa its lapraaaBtatna in thebnin, oria stmecer- 
dnal straietaie, sad this indades the medaUa oMoogiti, 
Mj theoty ID regud to loeaUsing the eonsBioainera of the 
aeraial faculties sad fimctiiraia in the biaia is this (sad I 
■igoe antireiT froa the order of erolatioB obeerved ia aai- 
■lal derdopoiait aad boiaaii embiTolof^) : ISiat aa the oatar 
^Ja-oovariBg was the first porticm of the aerroas ^sti^ to 
•folra, it oonipcised the first sense-organ, or BMBtal power; 
horn this oater skin, bj differentistioa the Detroos sjstaa 
aad brsia proper were erolTed. The first or;^a-s7stanu aad 
iBBCtidnB which appeared were, first, the intestiBsl. aad, aee- 
oad, the kidneT sjatem. Afterward all the other ovgan aad 
aa a s e -Bjratwaa appeared b; differeotiation in the order pren- 
onalj stated, ontil the entire complex homan s^^ateu wsa 
reaehed. All these growths were the pn-dnct of eonntleaa 
aOBS of geologic periods, each sacces^te growth being osh- 
•red is hj geologic coDditions suited to its operations and 
neoeesttated hy opvard coeral detelopment. Now, we kMw 
that there was a b^nnicg to organs and organisois as such, 
aod oatoraUstB teacli us that there «ere socceasire growths 
and saperadditioos of physical fiuotions which aoeompaaied 
or appeared simollaneoaaJy with so-called mental faculties; 
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tlxHt tbese fnnctions and f&culties appeared in the following 
Older — that is, observing the order of the five saperior o* 
gan-sjetems of the human body — Ist, tlie Vegetiitive, 
Ciiemical; 2d, the Thoracic; 3d, the Muscuhir, or Animalj 
4tli, the Osseous, or Mechanical; 5th, the Brain and Kerrey 
or Cerebrum. Now, if tbese systems evolved in this ordoi 
(and we hiwe proof iucontestable that they did, and in hnmai 
embryology we have the strongest evidence), we must icfe* 
that the iotelltgeuce or consciousness needed to operate thert 
organ-systems was evolved of devdoped in preciady the a 
order, 

I must believe that the way to localize the sent of con- 
scioiisness or intelligence of these five systems in the braiM 
(for I admit that all tbese systems have repreaeutation then 
as well as in the ganglionic masses and their attachments sit* 
uated in the different ptirts of the body) is to trace the evola- 
tioQ of the braiu and nervous system in the order of its 
successive growths or development. We know that in the 
invertebrate animals, those which have no brain, the mental 
and mechanical operations are curried on by means of ths 
nervous system and nervous plexuses located in their bodies. 
The wonderful organization of communities of bees, for ex- 
ample, that form monarchical governments, divided into say* 
eral ordei-s, such as the queen bee, the drones, the nobili^, 
the workers, uurses, and soldiers. All of these different 
orders perform their several duties according to their rftnl 
as methodically as do similar orders in a human monarchy. 
The ants, also without brains, form, on the contrary, a j 
feet republican system of government, managed as intelli^ 
gently as the former, and, like our own republic in its eurljr 
days, have the "divine institution" of slavery. They have 
slave -stealers and slave-holders; one species of red ants steal 
the small black ants and rear them to work, while others a 
set to tending plant-lice, whose milk or juice they are trained 
to collect. Thus man has unconsciously imitated the ays- 
terns of government and industry, of cruelty and injuetioe, 
of these minute animals. This teaches us the lesson tbfti 
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creatures without brain, reason, or consoienoe, perform the 
precise acts of government, of wrong, outrage, and injustice, 
that creatures do who are believed to possess these fine qual- 
ities. With much truth, the monkey observed that ''man is 
an imitative animal." Now, these creatures without brains 
do exactly as man does with brains. This makes good my 
position that intelligence in the lower animals is located in 
the bodily organs, without the necessity of one central organ 
or brain, as we find in the vertebrate classes. 

In developing in a more complex manner, man has not 
parted vnth the power for menial action derived from the organs 
and nervous plexuses of the body, but has added thereto the 
superior intelligence exhibited by that portion of the brain 
where abstract reason is located, or brought into conscious- 
ness "in some mysterious manner," as Lewes remarks. Evo- 
lution has also enhanced the quality of the bodily functions 
and mental faculties — made them more complex, more dif- 
fused, and more intricately related. 

I would here suggest to the anatomist who wiahes to im- 
mortalize his name that he undertake to trace, if possible, 
the course of connection between the organs and functions 
of the viscera and senses and the cerebral structure, taking 
the evolution of the five organ-systems for his basis of in- 
vestigation. He would do what no one has as yet been able 
to demonstrate scientifically and beyond all doubt. 

For many centuries the Aristotelian theory of the circle 
held possession of the mind of the scientific world. It was 
argued that as the circle was the most perfect of forms, it 
must hence represent the orbit or path of the celestial bodies 
through space. Kepler proved this to be an error, and from 
that moment astronomy advanced with rapid strides. This 
idea held captive the minds of men, and impeded for ages 
the advance of truth. The theory that the brain is the sole 
and exclusive seat of mind, intelligence, and mental sensa- 
tions has kept back for years the knowledge of the true nature 
of man — therefore of true religion. If we desire to progress 
in knowledge of the truth of God's laws, of scientific and 
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exact law, we must utterly repudiate and cast out such mon- 
strous error, and henceforth regard the eniire organism of 
man as the seat of his mind. 

I will close this summary by stating my belief that no one 
will rise from the perusal of these pages without^ in some 
•degree, modifying preconceived ideas as to the raUcmalR of 
mental operations and the origin and locality of the mind. 



The following exhibit shows the various organs and func- 
tions from which the several mental faculties derive their 
powers: 

Conscientiousness . . . Kidneys. 

Firmness Bony System. 

Alimentiveness Intestines. 

Benevolence Glandular system. 

Amativeness Beproductive system. 

Love of Young Glandular system. 

Mirthf ulness Glandular system. 

Self-esteem Bony system. 

Modesty Skin and Nerves. 

Approbativeness Glands. 

Friendship Intestines. 

Besistance Muscular system. 

Force Muscular system. 

Secretiveness Muscular and Glandular. 

Cautiousness Muscular and Glandular. 

Hope Liver. 

Analysis Liver. 

Human Nature Healthy equilibrium of mind and body. 

Imitation Muscular and Nerves of Sense. 

Sublimity Equilibrated and powerful condition of 

the body. 

Ideality Brain and Nerves. 

Acquisitiveness Visceral vigor and Muscular develop- 
ment. 
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LOCAL SIGNS FOR THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

The aboye outline indicates by fignres the positions of the local signs for the- 
mental faculties. Many of them (particularly those about the tip of the nose) lie so 
closely together that keen discrimination will be required to locate them. The face 
being itself a microcosm, or miniature world, the difficulties of placing so many 
signs in so small a space, and have them clearly defined, must be apparent to the 
reader. For the sake of progress, it is essential that these localized signs should be 
comprehended thoroughly. I have not numbered such of the faculties as are general 
or that haye more than one local sign ; as, for example, Secretiveness, Besistanoe, 
Force, Form, Size, etc. These numbers are placed as correctly as can be, away fronv 
the Hying subject 



1 — Conscientiousness. 

2 — ^Firmness. 

3 — ^Alimentiyeness. 

4 — Beneyolence. 

5 — ^Amativeness. 

6 — Loye of Toung. 

7— Mirthfuhiess. 
A — Friendship. 

8 — ^Approbatiyeness. 

9— Modesty. . 
10— Self-esteem. 
ll—Hope. 



12— Analysis. 
18 — Imitation. 
14 — Cautiousness. 
15 — Idealit^r. 
16— Sublimity. 
17— Human Nature. 
18 — Constmctiveness. 
19— Aoquisitiyeness. 
20— Veneration. 
21 — ^Executiyenees. 
22-Self-will. 
2S— OredendyeneBi. 



24 — Obseryation. 

25 — Memory of Events. 

26— Weight. 

27— Locality. 

28— Color. 

29— Order. 

SO— Calculation. 

81— Tianyisge. 

82— Music. 

88 — Comparison. 

84— Caosality. 
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tion, Causality, and Comparison do not show in childhood 
greatly, as these faculties not haviog been used long their 
permanent effect upon the muscles and bones has not been 
made noticeable, and the bones of the nose do not harden 
and become developed early. Still, tiie forms of the several 
systems of the body will point to what is latent, but espe- 
cially will all the faculties in the organism be known to exist 
by the peculiarity of grouping, which is yet another method 
that Nature takes to stamp her meanings upon the face, and 
thus inform all beholders of the powers and peculiarities of 
the individuals so impressed. 

Several of the functions of the body are not in operation 
in childhood, and their meanings not registered fully in the 
countenance at so youthful a period. Veneration is one of 
these; Executiveness still another; Self-will has not assumed 
its greatest expression; and thus it is that the ridge of the 
nose, where these signs are distinctly recognizable in adults, 
has not its full significance in youth. Still, the germ of all 
these faculties (where they form part of the organism) is 
there, and can be understood by the other signs in near prox- 
imity to them, so harmonious is Nature in all her works. 

The signs of the faculties in the first division show out in 
early life more markedly than any others, for as these relate 
to the nourishment and sustentation of the body more par- 
ticularly, they are dominant in childhood. Those relating to 
mechanism, art, religion, literature, and pure reason advance 
with the unfolding powers of the body. Still, the combina- 
tions of the several systems of the body will show by their 
conformation what will be the ultimate powers of the indi- 
vidual. 

Let us commence our examination of the grouping with 
the first, or Chemical division. This includes those faculties 
which Phrenology has designated as animal propensities. 
The term animal, as applied by Phrenology to the part of 
the human organism which comprises the functions of nutri- 
tion, secretion, respiration, and reproduction, is a misnomer. 
The term animal applies properly only to such parts of the 
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sjstem as are endowed with motion, volition, and sensation. 
These functions cannot exist without some sort of muscles 
and nerves. These may be in the simplest form, or highly 
perfected, as in the higher species of organisms; but until 
such mechanism is supplied to an organism it cannot be des- 
ignated ''animal." These four functions are common alike 
to vegetable and animal growths, and therefore are recognized 
in this system of Physiognomy, as well as by scientists gen- 
erally, as Vegetative. 

I think the term ''animal" is misleading, and tends to de- 
grade these faculties iu the estimation of the reader, inasmuch 
as they form the basis of the mind and moral character, and 
as it is owing entirely to the use we make of these faculties 
whether we become either healthful or moral. I believe it 
should be taught that they hold the most important place in 
the organism. The term Chemical is far more appropriate 
and expressive. As the operations of the faculties in this 
division are purely chemical, I can see no reason for naming 
them differently. 

In the bony width and length of the chin will be found the 
most prominent signs of Conscientiousness and Firmness. 
Other signs there are for these faculties, which have already 
been explained. These faculties form the ba»«is of character 
and commence in the physical powers, where justice and de- 
cision should predominate. 

In the lower cheek will be found the sign of digestion. 
About the mouth and cheeks are other signs of digestion, 
Resistance, as well as the domestic endowments, Love of the 
Opposite Sex, Love of Young, Mirthfuluess, Approbative- 
ness. Friendship, Benevolence, Self-esteem, and Modesty. 
The beauty and harmony of this group must impress them- 
selves upon all minds. These faculties, which are naturally 
and necessarily related to each other, here together find their 
most decided register. I have explained elsewhere, as the 
reader will observe, how the general signs may be located. 

The next group, as we come higher up in the scale of de- 
veloped character, shows us, first, the building powers; for» 
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after the sustentation and procreation of the race, the need 
for shelter becomes of the greatest importance. Hence it is, 
that in this division we find all that relates to the ability for 
architecture, in its primary and broadest sense, and also all 
that goes to show the qualities which make man himself 
more perfectly built, and which exhibit his capacity in the 
material world, for constructing, inventing, fashioning, shap- 
ing, and coloring ideas, images, buildings, works of art, 
science, and mechanism. 

Examine the group at the end of the nose. At the extreme 
point, drooping downward, Imitation, the first essential in 
building, in following and imitating the natural laws ob- 
served in Nature's processes, the principles of which are 
found in man's own organization. Next above is Human 
Nature; on either side, Ideality, 6r love of the beautiful; 
the nearest sign to this. Sublimity; the next sign to Sublim- 
ity, CoDStructiveness; still farther back of the last. Acquis- 
itiveness, ^he adaptability and harmony of this group are 
quite apparent. As before mentioned, all the faculties were 
primarily intended for the preservation, perpetuation, and 
perfecting of the race. The placing of these signs is espe- 
cially noteworthy as indicating the furthering of the perfec- 
tion of man. 

These local signs have more than one significance. They 
not only indicate man's abilities in building from the mate- 
rials of the physical world, but show by their location and 
degree of power of each of these faculties within the organ- 
ism of the possessor his ability to transmit and reproduce 
them again in the human species. They show to us yet more. 
They prove man's innate and instinctive perception and ap- 
preciation of these traits in others; for it is a well estab- 
lished law that one cannot fully comprehend in another that 
which is greatly lacking in himself. Hence, he who possesses 
these faculties is able to select in a companion those qualities 
which in combination with his own will go still farther toward 
the upbuilding and perfecting of the species. 

Love of the beautiful is located on each side of Human 
16 
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Nature, thus ODabliDg him who possesses these to judge of 
the same Id others. These two, with ConstruotiTeness, which 
lies close by Ideality, give the power to construct as well as 
to perpetuate like faculties in offspring and in artistic crea- 
tions. 

Acquisitiveness, lying close upon Gonstructiveness, shows 
the desire and ability to acquire materials, powers, and re- 
sources for carrying forward the work of construction. 

Analysis gives the ability to classify and suggest ways and 
means for the disposition of these materials, to advise in 
the construction, and lead by suggestion to the invention of 
necessary improvements. 

These faculties, in conjungtion with Hope, give aU that 
power which is needed for selecting and constrncting the 
hun)an organism on a more perfected plan. Finally, and in 
their ultimate use, they enable us to create works of art, 
such as statuary, pictures, and poems, teeming with beauty 
and grandeur, breathing of hope and sublimity, elevating the 
individual to grander heights of imagination and more mar- 
velous achievements in art. This grouping is not separated 
by any arbitrary sign of division, but each arrangement of 
faculties seems to be placed so as to give assistance to others 
related naturally to it. 

Leading up from this last group, higher still upon the ridge 
of the nose, we find placed next above Human Nature the 
sign for Veneration. This faculty leads to respect for all 
things that deserve respect — God, law, rightoousness, and 
old age. It yields ready obedience to what it considers right, 
and through the same feeling has power to assist in carrying 
out laws, regulations, and customs in consonance with the 
spirit of respect and veneration. 

Next above this you will see the sign for Executiveness. 
This faculty is akin to Veneration in its nature; but, going 
still farther in the work of Veneration, commands by force 

needs be, the respect and right due. This faculty cause 
'he highest outline on the nose. 

The next sign, Self-will, is located in a position to gf 
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aid and support to the faculties which cluster about it. 
Placed at the jtinction, as it were, of the artistic, mecban- 
ical, and religious groups, Form and Size are on either side 
of it; Observation, Memory of Events, Locality, "Weight, 
Color, Order, and Calculation, in its immediate neighbor- 
hood. A decided Self-will, in conjunction with a good com- 
bination of faculties, either moral, religious, artistic, or 
mechanical, is a grand possession, as it affords the stimulus 
necessary for success. But, without a strong sense of jus- 
tice, it leads to inordinate selfishness, ignoring the rights 
and wishes of others, and seeking only its own gratification 
at all hazards. King Henry YIII. of England was one of the 
latter class; the sign is large in his physiognomy. 

The next group clusters about the eyes, and depends 
chiefly upon those organs for the power to do the practical 
work which Size, Form, Locality, Observation, Color, Order, 
and Calculation are called upon to perform. The more 
prominent are these signs in the face, the more practical the 
individual will be. These signs are all related either to the 
Muscular or Osseous system; they depend upon the predom- 
inance of those two systems for the power to carry forward 
the operations of the faculties of which these signs are rep- 
resentative. Some of these faculties are very nearly related; 
as, for example. Order and Calculation; and these two assist 
Music and Time. The most of these faculties which are 
found in connection with a large protuberance of bone, form- 
ing the bony ridge covered by the eyebrows, are related to 
the hands and feet; that is to say, that where these signs are 
very decided, the Bony and Muscular systems are in the 
ascendancy. Hence, the hands and feet are the channels 
through which these systems operate. Where the Muscular 
system dominates, the bony ridge is not so prominent, and 
the eyebrows are raised higher up than we find them in 
mechanical and practical individuals. 

The beauty and harmony of the next group of signs must 
be apparent to the reader at first glance. Herejpure abstract 
reason holds its sway, dominating the entire man; computing, 
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both; therefore, a close observation and keen analysis of 
animal life, together with the study of recent discoveries as 
to their habits, will advance the student incalculably in the 
knowledge of human Physiognomy. A work entitled "Mind 
in the Lower Animals," by Lindsay, will be found most in- 
teresting and instructive to the reader. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FORM AS A UNIVERSAL AND DETERMINATING PRINCIPLE. 

" Unity of form resides in every department of the universe, and binds the whole 
.in one." — Babbtit. 

Among the principles which influence and determine 
character throughout Nature, the Architectural must be 
ranked as foremost. The form or sha'pt of everything 
throughout organic, or even inorganic, life testifies to its 
character and rank among creations. Every mineral has its 
own form of shaping. The law which causes minerals to 
crystallize always in certain shapes is not understood. The 
fact that they always do assume certain fixed architectural or 
geometrical proportions is patent to all who have made the 
slightest investigations of mineralogy, and one accustomed 
to see the various forms in which the mineral constituents of 
the earth compose themselves to rest can tell, by the sense 
of feeling, even, without seeing them, the different crystalli- 
zations of minerals, by the number of sides, or facets, which 
each mineral assumes. Sulphur always affects two distinct 
formations; quartz fashions itself, or is fashioned by the law 
which governs it, into prisms; and, however it may vary in 
shape or size, it always presents the same number of facets — 
six. Feldspar shows ten facets; silica forms thin, flat leaves; 
snow always exhibits six facets, although it produces many 
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than those of the bony formation. Among animals who are 
given to excess of motion, besides the carnivora, I may men- 
tion the various deer tribes, such as the reindeer, gazelle, 
springbok; also, the greyhound, the hare, antelope, etc.; 
while the ox, elephant, camel, dromedary, dog, and horse are 
more inclined to slower motions, aud enjoy a settled domes- 
tic existence. They are also more docile and teachable, and 
susceptible of more improvement, than the nomadic tribes. 

In man's organization, the same appearances indicate sim- 
ilar powers. The high, square shoulders speak of strength; 
the drooping shoulders, of weakness; the arched chest, of 
great lung-power; the flat chest, of an enfeebled, weak con- 
dition of those organs. The prominent joints of the bones 
tell us of a powerful framework; the small joints, hidden by 
fat, announce a less useful organism. Prominent features 
disclose to us a strong, ambitious character and correspond- 
ing physique. The broad, dome-shaped head reveals a ca- 
pacious brain, as well as a body stored with vital material. 
The dome shape in architecture always exhibits more strength 
than the flat or square form; it shows more power of resist- 
ance from every quarter. Hence, we find that round features 
of the face denote power of resistance; arched features, 
ability for overcoming. The high, arched 

NOSES, 

arohed from the root to the point, and roiibding at the sides, 
indicate commercial capacity, the same faculty which is pos- 
sessed by the birds of prey — the faculty which profits by 
others' industries, without itself producing anything. This 
form is noticeable in those who have excelled in the world 
of commerce. Sir Moses Montefiore, the Bothschilds, Ste- 
phen Girard, John Jacob Astor, and others of like character 
possess this formation. Yanderbilt's nose is somewhat dif- 
ferent from these; his nose i^the executive combined with 
the commercial. Wellington possessed the executive nose 
in its most decided form; indeed, it is not unlike a battle- 
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axe in shape; very superior in this respect to Napoleon's 
nose, who met in him his conqueror. Portraits of Julius 
CsBsar, Hannibal, Frederick the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
General Scott, the Napiers, and many of our generals in the 
war of the Bebellion, were characterized by arched or com- 
manding noses. Those possessing this form are in danger 
of becoming overbearing and tyrannical. It requires a good 
degree of benevolence to balance this formation. This nose, 
rising high at the ** bridge," always indicates superior physi- 
ological construction, as compared with the low or '^ scooped" 
nose. The arched nose tells us of a strong stomach and 
lungs, and these argue other powers which I have referred 
to elsewhere. 

The nose reveals the mental, literary, artistic, commercial, 
executive, and mechanical powers; hence the importance of 
having a good nose and 'Aplenty of it." Small or flat noses 
indicate weak characters, with no power of command — not 
even of themselves. If the nostrils are so placed that one 
can see the interior from a front view, srt^h character is self- 
ish and passionate; such will manifest little power of self- 
control, but will live in their will, feelings, and emotions. 
Where the nose is long in proportion to the other features 
of the face, a cautious and thoughtful character will be its 
companion. A long, high, thin, bloodless nose is often in- 
dicative of consumptive tendencies; thin, narrow nostrils 
would, of course, denote narrow, weak Inugs. A nose which 
shows a separation into two parts, or a cleft at the tip, 
exhibits the character of a natural critic. People with such 
noses will naturally criticise everything which attracts their 
attention. The kind of criticism is indicated by the combi- 
nation of their faculties. If they possess the color sense 
larfjjely, they will be able to analyze well all combinations of 
color; with the literary sense developed, they will criticize 
intelligently literary efforts; but they will be able to analyze 
and criticise naturally whatever falls under their observation. 

Short noses, rather inclined to turn upward, belong to 
willful, reckless, and destructive persons — often impudent 
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and saucy. This form of nose is seen sometimes in the 
physiognomies of prize-fighters. Portraits of Heenan, Tom 
Sayers, and Yankee Sullivan show them to have been pos- 
sessed of such. Bony noses show firm, argumentative, and 
executive qualities. Muscular, cartilaginous, or fat noses 
disclose yielding and flexible qualities, such as are needed 
in the imitative, artistic, and decorative efforts of the mind; 
hence, when a nose possesses more of the bony than muscu- 
lar development, the character is more remarkable fpr strong 
sense, firmness, and integrity than the nose which has more 
of muscle or fatty tissue. Here, as elsewhere, the muscles 
indicate power for feeling and expression, emotion and pas- 
sion; for muscle is relied upon by art to express its opera- 
tions. Short, round, full noses belong to artistic and mu- 
sical people. Wilhelmj, the celebrated violinist, possesses 
this form; also, Madame Parepa Bosa, vocalist, and Arthur 
Sullivan, composer. Many painters have short noses, low 
in the centre, but broad and blunt at the tip. The signs of 
Ideality, Gonstructiveness, and Sublimity are manifested, 
but the executive are entirely wanting. Yet great and orig- 
inal artists have large Executiveness, Veneration, and Self- 
will added. All these signs are decidedly prominent in 
portraits of Salvator Rosa, Michael Angelo, Peter Paul 
Kubeus, Vandyck, Da Vinci, Titian, and all others who have 
shown superior original works. Originality implies force 
and courage, and a small nose never exhibits these qualities 
in artistic works. Such, not having the power to originate, 
always follow in the beaten path, and are mere copyists. 

Among dramatic artists, the same differences are observ- 
able. All of the most original and powerful actors and ac- 
tresses possess noses large in Self-will. This is one of the 
most essential faculties to those actors who sustain leading 
Tol^a. They must be able, by foix^ o/tviU alone, to hold the 
character which they are depicting through several long 
acts; and this requires something more than mere imitation, 
especially in grand characters, like Bichelieu, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Marie Stuart, Adrienne Lecouvreur, etc. Accordingly, 
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we see in the portraits of those who have excelled in the 
highest walks of dramatic representntion, noses with Self- 
will, Execntivenees, Veneration, Sublimity, Ideality or Im- 
agination, CoDstnictiveness, Homau Nature, and Mental 
Imitation v%rj large, together with Self-esteem, Amative- 
ness, and Language. Madame Bistori, Sara Bernhardt, 
Talma, Edwin Booth, Diivid Garrick, Sarah Siddona, Mad- 
amoiselle Mars, John F. Kemble, Jnnius Brutus Buolb, and 
other first-clasB dramatic artists, have aU of these signs in 
their physiognomies. These first-class actors I designate 
"creative actors." There is another and far larger class of 
actors, who resemble each other iu features very closely, or 
have essentially similar features, faculties, and signs in the 
face. These are modt noticeable in the shortness of the 
upper lip, fnllnesB and size of the eyes, size of the end of the 
nose, and thickness and redness of the centre of the upper 
lip (sign for Amativeness), and the sign for Lore of Children 
and pets. This large class can only be considered as "imi- 
tative artists." They are known by the hundred, all exhibit- 
ing the same characteristics. The upper part of the nose, 
where Self-will, Veneration, and Execntiveness are located, 
is deficient, more or le»s, in most of this class; while Laa- 
goage, Amativeness, Mirthfulness, Lore of Young, Imitatiou, 
Approbation, Imagination, and Hope predominate. These 
signs are disclosed by a short upper lip tnvarioU^, upper 
part of the nose not prominent, sometimes depressed, very 
broad at the point; sides of the nose full at mechanical abil- 
ity (this faculty is needed to produce the mechanism of the 
characters represented), with a decided droop below the tip 
of the noso (Imitation), and a very perceptible projection 
downward of the septnm at Hope and Analysis; the month 
llSt the comers turned upward (Mirthfulness) ; Love of Young, 
1 Nnture, Seoretiveness, aud AmntiTenei>8 well devel- 
, forming the " Cnpid's bow " shape, which is observed 
trly all artistic and literary persons; Amativeness al- 
developed — sometimes too much for either beauty 
. yet this faculty is essential to the creation of 
loters irhioh thej portray. 
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This description applies to handreds of male and female 
representatives of dramatic art of the imitatiye class — to 
those who excel in burlesque, in character songs, in negro 
minstrelsy, and in what is called variety show business, and 
in all the minor parts of the mimic art. This single descrip- 
tion will answer for all, although even in this class there are 
many grades of ability. Lydia Thompson, the Worrell sis- 
ters, Pauline Markham, and others of this type answer to 
this portraiture. 

Very long, keen, sharp-pointed noses are illustrative of 
-sharp, keen, ferret-like characters, without much imagination, 
very matter-of-fact, "high-pitched," and excitable. The 
noses of these persons are gimlet-like at the point, and seem 
the right size for penetrating a key-hole. Being unimagina- 
tive, they naturally look for matters of fact which may be 
transpiring on the other side of the door. 

Persons possessed of elegant tastes, refinement, love of 
poetry, and capacity for belles-lettres, will in most oases in« 
dioate this taste by a rather prominent and straight nose; 
that is, straight in the outline from the root to the tip; the 
end may be broad, showing Ideality large, and the sign for 
Mental Imitation is often found with the straight nose. This 
nose to be effective must be of good size. The straight nose 
is seen in the portraits of Shakspeare, Byron, Moore, Milton, 
Beranger, Comeille, Swift, Addison, Burns, Lamb, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Shelley, Mrs. Hemans, and many others 
who have excelled in the higher walks of elegant literature. 

The large high and straight nose is seen on the faces of 
many eminent scientists, but the descent from the forehead 
at the root of the nose, where it joins the forehead, differs 
from the above mentioned class. The brows of scientists 
are more projecting, showing Weight, Observation, and Lo- 
cality to be more defined. This is the case with Proctor, 
Tyndall, Helmholz, Huxley, Spencer, John and Joseph Le 
Oonte, and Draper. Professor Edison's nose exhibits more 
of the mechanical and scientific, as well as inventive facul- 
ties. Professor Proctor has the sign for Weight very large; 
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be is also a round, large, heavy man, thus showing his capac- 
ity (through similarity of structure) to comprehend the nature 
of ponderous round bodies, like the planets, while Professor 
Edison has a slight, thin, nervous form, thus by his physique 
evidencing his ability to cope with and comprehend the prin- 
ciples underlying the Jiner forces of Nature. The electrical 
is more particularly the distinctive quality of the nervous 
and mental system predominant, while the muscular system 
of Proctor gives a better comprehension of motion; all of 
which accords with Dr. Simms's theories on this subject, 
which I indorse. Thus each of these men succeeds best in 
those branches of science whose principles are exemplified 
in a large degree in his own form and organism. 

I have before me a chart on which are engraved the physi- 
ognomies of twenty-two prominent Jewish Babbis. The 
similarity of their features is most striking. The noses, 
eyes, and mouths have all something in common. The noses 
of hU are high and straight, and join the forehead without 
any indentation, showing that dogmatic Self-will which char- 
acterizes the advocates of all ancient faiths. They are not 
argumentative noses. This is not their role; they are not 
here to argue, but to assert. This same peculiarity is ob- 
servable in the expounders of the Hindoo religions, as well 
as in most of the Catholic divines. The noses of all these 
Rabbis are very long, quite high, and wide at the nostrils, 
and showing by the width of the tip the signs of Sublimity 
and Ideality, and by the breadth of their nostrils the vigor 
of their visceral systems. The eyes of all are large, round, 
and prominent, denoting power of expression in language 
and emotion. The mouths of all disclose Amativeness, Love 
of Young, and oratorical power, being straight and wide, 
thus revealing not only volume of sound, but good digestive 
capacity. Some of these traits are social; others are com- 
mon alike to all who expound ancient dogmas as a profession. 
Love of young, strong appreciation of the opposite sex, 
mirthfulness, and good digestion are race peculiarities of the 
Jews, as they are of all the ancient civilized races. These 
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all tend to make the character home-loTingy domestic^ and 
substantial. Their noses exhibit great Veneration, and this, 
with arching eyebrows (Credenciyeness), gives a highly de- 
votional cast of mind. All these Babbis' noses are broad on 
the top their entire length. I should like to present my 
readers with charts devoted to the faces of distinct classes 
of people, but the shortness of my purse forbids. 

This class of faces is just the reverse of the scientific or 
mechanical; the former resting its ideas upon faith and belief 
does not require that power of exact observation and com- 
prehension that the latter does. The arched, rounding, or 
full shape of other features beside the nose reveals strength. 
Full cheeks show assimilative and digestive powers; flat or 
hollow cheeks the deficiency of this function, and often dys- 
peptic and consumptive tendencies. A thick full upper lip 
proves Amativeness and the power of the reproductive sys- 
tem; the flat thin white upper lip denotes a lack of both 
these important qualities. A full rolling lower lip, a sympa- 
thetic, benevolent trait; a thin flat white under lip, a miserly, 
unsympathetic persou. High cheek-bones indicate self-pro- 
tective capacity; flat cheek-bones or those not so prominent, 
less of this power. Tbe rounding form of the arms, legs, 
and hips, as well as jaws, cheeks, and lips, indicate more 
strength than those which are opposite in form. 

EYES. 

The convex or rounded eye evinces strength. The eye of 
magnitude is capable of receiving more powerful impressions 
than the small eye; hence it is that the eyes of painters are 
large and wide, capable of taking in at a glance immense 
scenes of Nature. The eyes of all the great artists of the 
world are the proofs of these statements. Small eyes, on 
the contrary, belong to the mechanical, scientific, and exact 
people. The mechanic and scientist have need of the great- 
est accuracy in detail; their knowledge sometimes depends 
upon the hundredth part of an inch, and the scientist deals 
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in atomic proportious. The eye which can be most readilj'] 
brought down to a focna serves this clusa of minds the best.1 
The ejebrows of mechanics and all keen obsen'ers are drawn ' 
forward and downward, to aaaist the eye in its scrutiny of 
minute objects, us well as to shade it. The form of the 
Bony structure assists this iiitention, for in mtturat mechan- 
ics and scientists the lower part of the forehead projects, 
thus affording a natural screen lo the eyes, obviating the use 
of the glass which one sees the watchmaker and uatnralisfc i 
sometimes employ to focus their vision, and scan infinitesi-a 
mal objects. ^ 

One proof of the eye being the exponent of the Moficnlar 
system, as laid down in the chapter on "The Bittionale of the 
Physical Functions and their Signs in the Face," is found by 
observing all those animals which depend mainly upon their 
muscles for their activity. The eyes of the various kinds of 
deer, the springbok, gazelle, goat, ibex, elk, chamois, hare, 
and rabbit, all indicate by their size and conformation that 
the Muscular is their predomiuating system. It also exhibits 
their c;ipacity for continuous and rapid motion. The size o£ 
the eyes, as well as the habits and habitats of these animals, 
prove that they are intended to scan distances and wide ex- 
panses, and that they are not suited to the perception of the 
minute in Nature. Small-eyed animals exhibit faculties just 
the reverse of large-eyed ones, and depend more upon the 
knowledge of things near them and thotie that require more 
exact vision. These animals are slower in their motions, J 
possessing more bone and adipose tissue than muscle accord-r 
ing to their size. The elephant, tapir, rhinoceros, griazlj*! 
bear, walms, and elephant-seal are examples of this combi-r 
nation. The small eye of the elephant is so eiisily brought! 
to a focus thai he can pii^k up a neeille with his proboscis. V 
The nature and habits of all these creatures demand th&tl 
they shall take cognizance of small olijects, as well for thai 
purpose of gaining a supply of food as for protection, theirl 
motions being so slow that iiccurate and instant vision is e 
seutial t;p their safety. 
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The meotal characteristics of animals possessing large, fall 
«ye6 beiu* a strong resemblance to hnmau beings who have 
similsr features. Thej are luore emotiooal than the small- 
eyed cretLtnres, more uffectionHte, iwii more itctive; ther re- 
ceive sensations more Tividh', and lose them almost as read- 
ily' as thej receive tbem. One class of animals in which the 
Muscolar system predominates exhibits considerable me- 
chanical, and even artistic skill. The mole's barrow and the 
beaver's dam are manifestations of one form of muscular 
«biU^. In man, all the varied arcbitectnral and building i 
powers depend mainly apon the Mnscalar and Osseous sts- 
tema combined. 

In ondertaking to discoTer the meaning of an eye, there 
are •nvt thiogB, ut least, to be observed: First, the form; 
second, the size; third, the color; foarth, the degree of 
brighluess; fifth, the shape of the commissure, or fieshj 
opeDing, caosed by the parting of the npper and under lids; 
sixth, the angle of inclination, or the manner in which llie ' 
e,ve rests in its socket — ita inclination forward from £be lower | 
part, and its poeition in regurd to the surroanding parl»; 
seventh, its general expressiou. These are some of the ex- 
prussions which the pbjsiognomist ma!it observe if he reads 
the eye ooQseient lonely. There are mnny expressions of the 
eye which cannot be described in any way apurt from the 
living subject, jost as there are many other indescribable 
traits in persons that cannot be illoBtruted by brush or pea. 
The personal atmosphere, or magDeliBm, ia one of the things 
vfaioh cannot be transmitted to posterity by words or pict- 
ured representations. 

The enthusiasm and iuspiration of the ancient orators — ■ 
Cicero and Demosthenes, for example — must have prodaced I 
the moitt exalting and sublime effect npon their hearen; 
in reading their noble and lofty Mntiments, this is all 1 
Jnst so with the human eye. Many of its expressions c 
be teprodaced. The rarions colors of the eye are < 
difficult to delineate on canvas. The best study of the eye 
most be made in the living sabjeet. Still, there are many 
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expreseioDS observed tfaat can be deBoribed, And their char- 
Bcters iudicated bj their color. 

Afl a general rale, dark or black ejes express capacity for 
tbe passions — Love, Jealousy, Revenge, and Hatred. Black- 
eyed people are good lovers aud good haters. A great deal 
of pure passion is mingled with their love — and strong will, 
too. Yet, where such are barm on loo sly mated, they will be 
faithful and devoted, and defend the interests uud honor of 
the beloved one with much ardor and zeal. 

The true blue eye exhibits amiability, calmness, and 
ateadfastneas of purpose, senliment, affection, and capacity 
for improvement; seldom very jealons, and not revengeful; 
it also shows a truthful, coufidiug nature. Hazel eyes be> 
token vivacity, sprightlineas, ability for plotling, planning, 
and scheming; often insincere, although having an innocent, 
infantile expression of the eye. Yellow eyes evince cmelOf, , 
inaiuceritj, and great power (or deception. This color is 
seen in the eyes of tigers, panthers, aud cuts. Other traits 
mast be looked to for other characteristics. Many persons 
with this color of eyes are often very entertaining, with a 
soft, pleasing voice, and attract many. Oreen eyes, orgr^eu 
spotted with yellow, are evidential of excessive jealousy and 
suspicion. Mixed, mottled, or spotted eyes show a mixtuie 
of mces— a crossing of two or more races within two or three 
generations. This crossing often produces talent, but at the 
same time induces jealousy aud suspicion. It seems as if 
the opposing elements of the mixture of the blood and tissue 
bad not fused or harmonized. After two or three genera- 
tions, the eyes become uniform in color, and the character 
better balanced. 

Eyes which are placed near together are deficient in the 
comprehension of form and size. I have known persons of 
superior education with this peculiarity, who, by reason of 
this defect, were unable to remember the forms of words, 
and were' consequently poor spellers. I cannot think any 
person entirely frank and thoroughly well principled, who ia 
narrow between the eyes. Such will always be politic and 
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secretive, and secretiveness is for the purpose of hiding 
something. Let the observer find out what is hidden. Nar- 
rowness between the eyes is evidential of a narrow mind; no 
matter how brilliant the person may appear who exhibits this 
conformation in his physiognomy, he will not be able to 
take as broad and comprehensive a view as one very wide 
between the eyes. History shows no man of eminence with 
such peculiarity. In selecting a horse, the intelligent dealer 
always chooses one who is characterized by width between 
the eyes. The same rule is observed in choosing dogs for 
their intelligence; a dog wide between the eyes is very easily 
taught tricks; he remembers foim and size well. Then, too, 
where the space between the eyes is great, the median part 
of the brain is wider than where the faculty of form is 
deficient. 

Very light eyes denote weakness, generally of a scrofulous 
or consumptive tendency. This color is sometimes accom- 
panied by weakness of vision and deafness, eruptions on the 
skin, and scrofulous swellings, as is often observed in albi- 
noes. Persons with these indications should never inter- 
marry, as the result to offspring would be highly disastrous. 
The mentality of light-eyed persons is never of a very gifted 
character; they are from the very conformation and quality 
of their organism weakly; their minds partake of this en- 
feebled condition; they are generally surface people, fond of 
dress and show, with little sympathy for others, and much 
absorbed in the adornment of self; can never become good 
colorists in the arts and industries. This type of people 
would soon die out, if intending parents would abide by 
physiognomical law and cease to perpetuate this almost help- 
less and useless species. 

Gray eyes are often the accompaniment of talent of a cal- 
culative, mathematical, and philosophical order. I speak 
now of eyes of the color of milk and water mixed, with a 
decided bluish cast. Many persons denominate brown and 
hazel eyes gray; indeed, many have a confused idea as to 
what constitutes a gray eye. This bluish-white eye is cool 
16 
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rather than ardent in loye, shows good worldly planning 
ability, and is inclined to be suspicious. The absence of 
color in the organism is a proof of a great defect in some 
part other than the skin. This defect is not only physiolog- 
ical, but it naturally illustrates mental deficiency. The color 
sense is not usually strong in this type, yet with cultivation 
can do very well with colors. Persons with gray eyes, where 
the white preponderates over the blue, are often subject to 
diseases of the kidney system and pain in the small of the 
back. In females, the reproductive system as well is affected, 
and indicates mechanical obstruction in its functions. We 
cannot ignore the fact that a defect in the chemical com)>ina- 
tion of the materials composing the human organism induces 
diseased conditions of the several systems and functions, and 
as a consequence diminished mental activities and moral pro- 
clivity and power. Color is a chemical effect produced by a 
variety of causes. It emanates from the sun's rays, from the 
atmosphere, and is extracted from the food we eat. It is es- 
sential to our mental and moral welfare that the right pro- 
portions of color should be mingled in our food in the natural 
way, and that we should obtain from the sunlight sufficient 
of its color, chemically combined in our organisms, to pro- 
duce moral, mental, and physical harmony, without which 
man's organism cannot be moral, healthy, or perfectly bal- 
anced. 

The sign for voracious appetite, or gluttony, is found in 
the face of the person whose eye projects outward and for- 
ward at the lower part, disclosing a good deal of the white 
of the eye below the pupil while the eye is in its natural 
position. With this formation we may safely infer that the 
individual is given to excess in eating, and such are affected 
with headaches of long duration, the result of gorging them- 
selves. The instant I perceive this eye I know that the 
individual is a victim to severe headaches. It requires no 
magic to diagnose this symptom. We all love to follow our 
proclivities, especially where they are very pronounced. 
This sign for appetite lies adjoining one sign of the intestinal 
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system, and is an indication of an excess of its activity, or, 
in other words, of its abuse. 

THE MOUTH. 

In looking for signs of character in the face, one should 
pay close attention to the expression of the mouth, and ob- 
serve what it discloses. The wide straight mouth, with lips 
that are evenly developed and full, or moderately so, is never 
found except in the visage of an eloquent person. Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Mirabeau, Clay, Webster, William Pitt, and 
all great actors and actresses possess these characteristics. 
A mouth, the lips of which are unequal, where one is much 
larger than the other, or where the under projects far beyond 
the upper, is indicative of an unbalanced mind and temper. 
Lavater tells us that "all disproportion between the upper 
and under lip is a sign of folly or wickedness." 

The mouth which turns down at the corners is found with 
a sad, joyless, melancholy nature. This is tine also of all 
features and lines which tend downward. If the nose turns 
toward the earth, there is more indication of melancholy than 
in the nose which points heavenward. Such noses always 
evince sanguine and hopeful dispositions. 

Small mouths do not as a rule exhibit great talking pro- 
pensities, but show refinement in the use of language, yet 
never eloquence. A small mouth, with large eyes, denotes a 
great talker, not necessarily a good talker. There are many 
grades in vocal expression, ranging from "gab" to conver- 
sation, and from conversation to eloquence. The mouth, 
ear, and eye will give the clue to these grades. A large 
mouth and full lips are commonly thought to indicate a gross, 
sensual person. It depends entirely upon the quality of the 
individual with these features whether he be such. A negro 
with these features very pronounced would undoubtedly be 
a coarse, sensual character, because his tone or qnality is 
coarse; but no man of a fine social, benevolent, or domestic 
nature is found with very thin lips. An orator or a linguist 
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HAIR. 
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tertaining than philosophic, whose emotions are transitory 
and manners gay and lively; fond of dress and amusement, 
and exhibit a great fondness for spectacular plays and bur- 
lesques, and the sensational in literature; with the color 
sense cultivated are very ingenious in many kinds of orna- 
mental work. Such persons attract by their vivacity; their 
affections are not deep, strong, or lasting, but fickle and ca- 
pricious. That these shades of hair are not indicative of the 
most developed characters we have only to refer to infants 
and children of the Caucasian type; the hair of these chil- 
dren in most cases deepens in color as the body and mind 
strengthens and develops. We must therefore conclude that 
very light-haired persons are more infantile in their natures 
— that is, not so matured as those who have deeper hues 
in the hair. Yet black-haired persons are not so progressive 
as brown-haired people. Dark brown hair, if not too fine, 
evinces strong bodily and mental powers; if very fine, then 
the mental predominates over the physical. All of the dark 
brown shades of hair denote a good degree of intelligence, 
with amiability, good sense, and deep feelings without bit- 
terness. 

Curly hair shows a changeable character, often brilliant, 
vivacious, quick-tempered; sometimes possessed of imitative 
talent, with a good deal of "snap" and *'dash;" not very 
steadfast, but desiring to change back and forth; sometimes 
sunny and sometimes cloudy, like April weather, and with a 
good deal of constitutional vigor, the circular form here, as 
elsewhere in Nature, denoting superior strength. 

Hair that lies in waves and rings is often seen on the heads 
of gentle, amiable persons. Many talented people have this 
peculiarity. Stiff and straight hair reveals a character very 
firm and decided and inclined to honesty. Curly hair does 
not show the same degree of integrity that stiff straight hair 
does; yet many curly -haired persons act honestly. Consci- 
entious action is induced by different motives; sometimes 
from clear, natural, strong conscientiousness in the build or 
make-up of the individual, sometimes from policy in busi- 
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ness and society, aometimes by the power of the aflfectioDS, 
and at other times by neoessity or compiilsioD. The affec- 
tions influence many to pursue a straightforward course, in 
order tu make provision for beloved objects; yet no form of 
conscientions conduct is us strong, genuine, and heroic as 
where it is the dominating element in the physique of the in- 
dividual. For such it is easier to be honest and honorable 
than to be otherwise. 

The light shades of brown hair which sometimes are found 
in combination with blue or gray eyes are generally indica- 
tive of good intellect, and evince physical and mental powers 
neither very weak nor remarkably strong. If the hair be fine 
it denotes delicacy of thought and feeling. Many persons of 
poetic ability have possessed light brown hair with a golden 
tinge. This combination betokens excitability and an exalted 
condition of mind, which often eventuates in expression by 
pen or voice. 

Very coarse hair belongs to coarse, strong iudividnals, of 
a low grade of mental power, often rude, boisterous, and 
tmsympathetic. The contrast between the course, strong, 
straight, stiff hair of the North American Indian, and the 
African's curly, woolly head, is as striking as are the differ- 
ences in the characteristics of these two races. The best .;; 
Bpecimens of Indians, especially the northern and eastern^a 
tribes, show as much Conscientiousness in their faces andC 
physiques as can be found in the most cultivated races. Tbi^s 
ttait the Indians always exhibited in their lives, until de— a 
moralized by men professing Christianity, They are not~^ 
however, very marked for kindness or sympathy. The negro^ 
I on the contrary, is a "curly character," with very little hon^c: 
I esty in his composition, with little firmness or heroism; "t* — • 
reliable, yet sympathetic, generous, and sociable; with stron— — 
natural affection for offspring, with great Amativeness, y<^^ 
not stable in hia attachments, being a natural polygamist, ^^ 
evidenced by the shape of the commissure of the eyes, whic . -^ 1 
are almond-shaped ; that is, longer from side to side tli«B_«Ji 
from top to bottom. 
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Bed hair is evidential of ambition, ardor, and natural deli- 
cacy (where it is fine). The skin of red-haired people is 
generally very fine and clear. I infer that there must be 
more salphnr in their composition than in others. Now, 
whenever I obsenre a clear skin, I naturally look for clear- 
ness of intellect and moral inclinations. Bed hair shows 
quick temper, lively and intense emotions, great agreeability, 
amativeness, and a love of out-door life and active pursuits. 
As the texture of the hair and skin discloses the quality of 
the Nervous system — therefore, of the mental power — we 
must infer a strong relationship or connection between them. 
The evolution of man proves that the outer skin-covering, or 
exoderm, in the primitive organisms assisted in forming the 
Nervous system. This discoyery in the history of the lower 
organisms teaches us how this relationship came about, and 
proves that the skin and hair, eyelashes, and finger and toe 
nails were all evolved from the outer skin-covering. This 
knowledge gives the only solution as to the cause of gray 
hair. The hair of persons who have received great and sud- 
den nervons shocks has turned gray or white in a short time, 
and sometimes in a single night. This is said to have been 
the case with Marie Antoinette when she was imprisoned. 
The hair does not generally commence to turn gray until the 
nervous power has begun (in common with other physical 
powers) to decline. Sometimes the hair turns gray prema- 
turely in youth. This is often an inherited peculiarity. For 
this, as well as for gray hair produced by age, I know of but 
one safe application : A dozen or more of nails steeped in 
black tea, and the decoction used on the hair daily, will keep 
and restore the hair to its natural color. In most cases, it 
will prove a perfect remedy. 

Very long, strong, and luxuriant growths of hair and beard 
betoken strength, longevity, great reproductive powers, and 
descent from a long-lived ancestry. Thin, scattered, fine 
hair denotes delicacy of constitution, fine and keen percep- 
tion, sensitive and often shy natures, with nervous irritabil- 
ty, and sometimes brilliant mental powers; although other 
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as the former. Its meaning is strength and fineness; some 
of the faculties will be very decided, while others will be 
weak. This is a combination well worthy of study; its con- 
trasts are more striking than those of the former. 

DIMPLES. 

How are dimples caused, and what do they mean ? Dim- 
ples are caused by, first, a collection of adipose tissue; and, 
second, by a peculiar formation of certain muscles. Dimples 
generally form around joints, as well as on parts where tbe 
soft, fatty tissue has accumulated. This latter class of dim- 
ples is found only on fat or plump persons. They indicate 
ease-loving, mirthful, and affectionate natures. Dimpled 
babes are always happy; having a great store of vital mater- 
ial, as shown by its producing dimples, gives ease and en- 
joyment to their existence. There are two sorts of dimples 
which are produced by the peculiar formation of certain 
muscles: The round dimple in the chin is a permanent feat^ 
ure, and does not depend upon the amount of adipose tissue 
in tbe individual. It is caused by a peculiar formation of 
the Levator Menti muscle. This muscle is located directly 
on the front of the chin. This dimple is never seen where 
the Bony system predominates, but always with the Muscular 
system predominating over tbe Bony. This would bring it 
into tbe formation in which artistic and literary talent is most 
found. The meaning of this dimple is ** love of tbe beautiful 
of the opposite sex." It is frequently found in the chins of 
talented persons in art and literature. Lord Byron, Dean 
Swift, Hichard Brinsley Sheridan, Mozart, Goethe, Jenny 
Lind, Humboldt, Moliere, Horace Vernet, and a host of 
other celebrities exhibit this peculiarity. The love of the 
beautiful of the opposite sex is a part of creative talent; it 
assists the sculptor and artist in forming their ideals, and if 
this faculty did not reside in their own organisms on a large 
scale, they could not reproduce in their creations the like 
principle. Like not only begets like in offspring, but is able 
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)' to create similar effects iu works of art. This dimple is often 
( the sign of a Tolaptuoua and pleasure-loving persoD, gener- 
I flrally good-natnred and inclined to be generous. I uame 
this the Louis XV. chin. That monarch was celebrated for 
his fondness for beautiful women; his chiu shows this sign. 
Dimples in the cheek are caused by a peculiar muscular 
formation, and the more they are called into action, of course, 
the more defined and permanent thej become. Dimpled 
cheeks are often found where the Muscular system prepon- 
' derates, and are always seen with large, full eyes in combi- 
nation. This dimple is one sign for Apptobativeness, and is 
deepened by much smiling. It is situated about one inch 
outward from the corners of the month. Several muscles 
come in close contact at this point, and this appearance is 
due to that circumstance and to the full development of all 
of them at this junction, Tliis sign of Approbativeness is 
located next to Mirthfulne^s, and is its natural companion. 

The dimples on the hands and about the mouth, shoulders, 
and other parts of the body, are caused by fatty tissue, and 
denote health, good nature, and, iu fair-haired persons, 
amative disposition. 

THE VOICE, 

I think we ra;iy safely set it down as a fixed law of physi- 
ognomy that all those parts of the organism which depem 
upon the same organ-systems for their power exhibit unity ol 
action and similar results in whatever part of the body their 
signs may be observed. Now, strair/kt looks means straight- 
ness of action, whether this peculiarity is in the bones or in 
those organs which depend upon the interaction of the mus- 
cles to produce a straight, upright, and balanced condition. 
Uyes set straight in the head are more indicative of trutl 
than eyes which are crooked; a straight mouth is more evi 
dential of straightforwardness of speech than a one-sided onei 
The voice is produced mainly by action of the Muscular sysi 
tem; hence, every sign having relation to vocal expreaaion L 
chiefiy in thnt system. The eye, ear, larynx, month, tongne 
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nose, and lips are all involved in the use of the voice. The eye 
shows bj its size the power for emotion, aud therefore of the 
degree of expression which the individual possesses; the ear 
is a muscular organ; the vocal powers which reside in the 
throat are moved by muscular or cartilaginous fibres; the 
mouth also is surrounded by muscles, and is enabled to pro- 
duced the varied expressions observed in talking, singing, 
shouting, and crying. From this unity of action wfi must 
infer a connection of purpose and method between these sev- 
eral organs and parts. Upon investigation this will be found 
to be the case. I have shown elsewhere that vocal expres- 
sion is found best developed in those in whom the Muscular 
system predominates. In singing the individual must have 
a sufficient development of muscular power to produce all 
the wonderful vocal effects which we hear in such singers as 
Grisi, Malibran, Patti, Brignoli, and Tamberlik. In all the 
singers that have excelled this system will be found para- 
mount. In those musicians who have taken rank as instru- 
mentalists the same system is called into action; the muscles 
must be strong enough to take command, and be able to act 
independently of each other. 

Many of our most magnetic orators possess this system 
greatly in the ascendancy. Beecher, Gough, and Ingersoll 
are types of this formation. I could swell the list, but these 
few examples suffice to call attention to this natural law of 
unity of action. 

The voice is a great indicator of character and mental and 
physical power. The clearer the voice the clearer the mind; 
the sweeter the voice the more affectionate the possessor. 
Sensitiveness and sensibility are indicated by the voice. 
Some voices are "too sweet to be wholesome;" such are 
proofs of insincerity and deceit, or of secretiveness. Bough 
harsh voices denote strong harsh minds. Affected speech 
betrays the shallow or conceited individual; indeed, all af- 
fectations are assumed to cover deficiencies. One of the 
most belligerent women I have ever known had assumed a 
tone which was ludicrous in its softened affectation; the most 
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casual observer would have known that the voice and fac& 
did not agree. 

Bich, full, and rounded voices tell us that the muscular 
and adipose systems are well represented. Thin, nasal 
voices, with a sharp, disagreeable ''twang," announce a lack 
of amiability and an impoverished condition generally, or 
else a deficiency in the Muscular and Vegetative systems. 
These give roundness and richness to the voice where they 
are rightly proportioned. With the Bony and Brain systems 
predominant the voice will be clear, strong, most decided, 
and energetic. Where the Vegetative system predominates 
there will be an undecided tone, with a good deal of "gab" 
and ''chatter," with little sense, and no power except when 
in a passion, and then the voice becomes choked and shrill. 
Thus every form of the body is indicated by the voice. Sound 
is based on physiology and anatomy just as mind is, and can 
not be demonstrated without it. Study the voice by all 
means, and compare the individual with the voice. Very 
much of the character can be delineated by the voice, even 
by bearing it in the dark; that is to say, if the tones are nat- 
ural, and have not been altered by disease of any kind. 

Lisping voices betray a want of good balanced judgment; 
such tones are infantile in their nature, and, if found beyond 
the age of childhood, are to be classed in the category of en- 
feebled mentality in some direction. My experience of im- 
perfections of the organs of speech (where they have origi- 
nated by inheritance, and not by accident or disease) leada 
me to the conclusion that such defects disclose deficiency in 
truth-telling capacity or intellectual apprehension. Tongue- 
tied, lisping, stammering, or hesitating speakers certainly 
indicate enfeebled intellects or lack of moral powers. I 
speak now only of those who are by nature thus afficted. As 
I have previously shown that any eye off the straight line 
evinces a crooked propensity, an untruthful, deceptive pro- 
clivity, so any naturally defective peculiarity of the mouth, 
tongue, or organs of speech discloses a similar condition of 
the moral or mental nature. The eye as well as the voice is 
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oontrolled by the Muscular system mainly, and the same law 
governs every part of the same system. We cannot escape 
its deductions. 

FINGEE NAILS. 

The finger and toe nails originated from the outer skin- 
covering, as the evolution of the organs of man teaches, and 
from this outer skin-covering were evolved the nerve and 
brain systems. The nails, like the skin and hair, must hence 
be indicative of the quality of the nervous system and mental 
activity. Upon investigation this will be found correct. 
The nails of those in whom the Brain system predominates 
will be smoother, finer, and thinner than those in whom other 
systems are more developed. This same principle holds 
good through the entire body. A thin skull indicates finer 
quality of mind than a thick one, and the term *' numbskull" 
is quite apt when applied to dull persons. A rosy color of 
the nails implies a healthful condition, while pale or blue 
tints evince a weak constitution, an unbalanced circulation, 
or a functional disturbance. Nails which incline to bend 
over the tops of the fingers lead us to infer scrofulous and 
consumptive tendencies. Stiff and straight nails are found 
on firm, decided people. Soft, pliable nails belong to easy- 
going, yielding persons. Broad, square-cut nails are seen 
on the fingers of those who are more useful than ornamental; 
they denote more of the practical and mechanical than the 
artistic; hence, we must infer that they are to be found where 
the Bony system prevails; the possessors of such, being in 
the practical system, will be fond of the study of the truths 
of life, of science, of history and natural laws, and will be 
found inclined to reason and argument; will be clear-headed, 
and love debate and reform subjects generally. 

The beautiful oval or almond-shaped nails are found on 
the hands of emotional people; those who love romance and- 
ornamentation of all kinds; who have ardent feelings, refined 
tastes, rather inclined to be aristocratic in feeling, and, with 
large Credenciveness, are believers rather than investigators; 
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will enjoy ceremonial forms of religion, and be more inclined 
to speculative beliefs than those based on evidence and rea- 
son ; will be of a naturally speculative mind if engaged in 
business. Many stock-dealers have this formation of the 
finger nails. 

Bounding, small nails, rather thick and strong, always ac- 
company round, thick, and strong bodies, full of vitality, 
with strong passions and emotions. 

The law of harmony is illustrated in the nails as well as in 
all the other parts of the body. Nature never makes the 
mistake of putting artistic nails on a natural mechanic's 
hand, nor the nails of the Bony system on a round, plump, 
fat body. Nature is as harmonious here as in every depart- 
ment of man's complex organism. Her power is manifested 
as wonderfully in the adaptation of the nail to the finger as 
in the adaptation of the body to the brain. Indeed, I think 
the Creative Mind is more wonderfully illustrated in the 
world of the infinitely small than in the world of the infi- 
nitely great. 

THE HANDS AND FEET. 

The hands and feet must, according to the law of harmony, 
coincide with the shape of the body and brain; therefore, 
they are the exponents of mental, moral, and physical pow- 
ers. The long bony hand, well supplied with muscles, gives 
us the clue to a mechanical and inventive mind. The hands 
and feet (where the muscles are predominant and supplied 
with some adipose tissue) that are short comparatively will 
reveal artistic and often literary abilities, with love of ease, 
pleasure, and social proclivities. 

Very thin, colorless hands, almost transparent, denote a 
fragile, sensitive mind and body not long for this world, be- 
cause the stock of inherited vitality is not sufficient to con- 
tinue life to an extended period. When we see large hands 
that are so by nature, we infer the possessor to be powerful, 
especially if he has long arms and legs, with a broad mind, 
and free and generous with his resources, whether they be 
mental or material. 
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The short, thick, soft, fat hand belongs to the Vegetative 
system, and, of course, denotes the faculties which are found 
in that system. These are the domestic or social, with little 
firmness or reason, easy-going, inclined to stupidity and in- 
ertia, incapable of much mental effort, with no noble or lofty 
traits and aspirations, and much given to selfish enjoyment. 
A good observer can read character by the hand as well as by 
the face — ^not to such an extent, it is true, but enough to get 
the key to the entire organism. It is simply Comparative 
Anatomy put in practice. 

The feet which correspond to certain shaped hands indicate 
similar traits, but the feet are so deformed by fashion that 
they are rarely seen in their natural conformation; and as 
the civilized races have the custom of coveritig the feet we 
cannot see them sufficiently to make much of a study of their 
peculiarities. Still, we know that they harmonize with the 
hands, body, and brain. A mechanical hand will have feet 
to match; that is to say, they will abound in bone and muscle. 
The artistic hand will accompany a muscular foot. The soft, 
thick, almost boneless, fat foot will tell us of an individual 
who loves ease, eating, drinking, and not very deep thinking; 
in short, a shining light in the ''Fat Men's Club." Let 
every one of my readers make observations and comparisons 
for himself, and he will find the law of harmony in this di- 
rection exemplified in an astonishing manner. 

WKINKLES. 

Eveiy appearance in the human face has a meaning and 
signifies something — stands for a sign. Now, vnrinkles are 
in the highest degree evidences of character. Some of them 
express great beauty of character, others announce great and 
powerful intellect, while others still disclose character the 
most repulsive and wretched. As a general rule, deep wrin- 
kles indicate a mind that has been immersed in profound 
thought and study. Surface people, those who *'live on the 
outside of themselves," have very few wrinkles. Where I 
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find a pei'SOQ past thirty years of age who has not forme 
some creditable wrinkles, I infer either a very shallow, selfi^ 
nnreasouiug person, or a very deceptive, hypociitic.il one 
There is an old saying thtit "gray huirs are honorable." W 
might say with more accuracy that wrinkles are honorabli 
provided they are in the right places und are the shape whio 
denotes gooduees or talent. 

A smooth, shiuiug, round face, without any wrinkles, 
lougs in an adult to a chanicter suave, plausible, flatterini 
dishonest, and unprincipled, one who is "all things to ^ 
men." Such make good stock speculators and politiciaiui 
and are well calculated to get a living without working for it 
Three or four deep wrinkles on the forehead which dip dowi 
iu the centre are seen only on the foreheads of persons o 
good intellect. The face of Aristotle is a good example; 1 
forehead as well as face shows very deep lines and wrinklei 

A number of confused or broken wrinkles on the foM 
head are signs of a confused uuderstauding, a weak mind 
and often of a weak body. Wrinkles which run oblique! 
outward from the corner of the eye are found on mirthi 
fuu-loviug people. Deep wrinkles under the chin and aroui 
the neck and wrists are evidences of too much fatty tissue 
with the Brain system small. Such wrinkles belong to slo« 
easy-going persons, fond of the pleasures of the table, do 
inclined to intellectunl labor, or any labor in fact. Theai 
wrinkles, wheu found ou persons who have a large develop 
ment of brain, give us characters of great mental vigor, ani 
capable of hard and protracted mental labor. This wouli 
indicate the combination of the Mental and Yegetative bj» 
tems. Dumiis, the novelist, Hume and Qibbon, historiaoB^ 
Johnson, the philologist, Arkwright, the inventor, and othw 
la brain workers, possessed this combination. 
IS and very fine wrinkles all over the face, lyinj 
Mitiou, show that the individuuj lias passed a, lift 

68, of small savings, aud has a fretful dispost- 

»ame kind of wrinkles, where they are deep, r 
iserly habits of a lifetime. 
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There are lines on the face which can scarcely be denom- 
inated wrinkles, but which are as indicative of character. A 
number of lines running down on the sides of the nose, which 
show very perceptibly while talking, are evidences of a petty, 
malicious, and dishonest character. Two or three wrinkles 
across the top of the nose (where the sign for Self-will is 
located) are indications that the individual has been used to 
the power of command habitually. Garibaldis face exhibits 
this peculiarity. This sign is often seen on the noses of 
those who have superintended laborers and governed troops 
and sailors; sometimes on the noses of school teachers; also, 
parents who have good executive ability and will power. 
These wrinkles are caused by the exercise of these two 
faculties; hence, their location is where these two signs meet. 

Nearly vertical wrinkles on the upper lip, running down- 
ward toward the mouth, exhibit patience, perseverance, and 
a spirit that has been obliged to submit without protest; 
also, ability to keep a ''close mouth."' The latter is a most 
useful quality to possess. 

SMILES AND LAUGHTEE. 

An individual who is observed to have always a smile, 
simper, or smirk on his face, evidences an overweening de- 
gree of Approbativeness and desire to be approved of others, 
and this argues a want of independence of character — one 
who relies more on the opinion of the world than on his ovru 
conduct for satisfaction. Such characters are never great 
and broad, but show small capacity, and, by endeavoring to 
please every one, divert attention from their real character — 
or, rather, want of character — and so get judgment in their 
favor. So superficial is the estimate of the world, that foam, 
iroth, and nonentity often excite more commendation than 
{he most substantial qualities of character which do not 
present quite so attractive an exterior. 

A lond, boisterous laugh belongs to a rude, unrefined per- 
son. A clear, mellow, ringing laugh, not too loud, announces 
17 
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a clear-minded, haimonious character. The chuckling or 
suppressed laugh tells us that we have a secretive nature to 
deal with. Laughter which is spontaneous and full of merry 
tones, 'Mike the jingling of sweet bells," discloses a frank, 
merry person, not yet spoiled by the world and the greed of 
mammon. A rude, short, loud ''horse laugh" tells us of a 
most disgusting, rude, unfeeling brute. The hollow, affected 
laugh discloses an empty skull and a hollow heart. Such 
will do neither good nor harm to any one. A sharp, shrill 
laugh is evidential of a thin physique and an excitable tem- 
per, with an unbalanced and commonplace mind. 

Th^ laugh, like the tones of the voice used in speaking, is 
an unmistakable signification of sexual conditions and pow- 
ers, as well as the exponent of other functional states. This 
fact assists still further in the proof before stated in this 
chapter; viz., that ''all those parts of the organism which 
depend upon the same organ-system for their power exhibit 
unity of action and similar results." The proofs of the 
above-stated principle are, perhaps, better understood by 
the majority of people than many other physiological laws, 
because all persons have observed what is called the "change 
of voice," which is very marked in boys approaching the age 
of puberty. A change also takes place at this time in the 
voice of females, but is not so perceptible. This change of 
voice is correlated with a marked change and development in 
the reproductive system. Now, all the organs involved in 
reproduction are mainly muscular and fibroid, as are also 
the orgaus involved in the use of the voice. 

Those persons who have been the most gifted in vocal 
expression, in socg and oratory — such as our first-class opera 
singers, prima donnas, tenors, and bassos, and the great 
orators and elocutionists of the world — must have possessed 
sound and powerful reproductive systems. I believe that the 
record of their lives will bear me out in this statement, as* 
well as the principle that creative art derives assistance from 
the procreative function. It is shown, in the "Evolution of 
Man," by Haeekel and others, that intelligence in the animal 
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species did not progress greatly until a marked development 
of the reproductive system took place; and that, from that 
time on until man was evolved, the intelligence of the animal 
kingdom progressed accordingly as the reproductive system 
became gradually perfected. We cannot separate the mind 
from the body, nor mental faculties from physical functions; 
they are bound together by the God of Nature, and "what 
God has joined let no man put asunder." 

There is another physiological fact known to the people 
generally, and that is, that as the sexual powers decline, the 
voice also loses its vigor and richness. From these observa- 
tions, I think we are justified in considering the voice one 
indication of sexual conditions and powers, and the laugh, 
by its tones, enlightens us on this point, just as well as does 
the voice in speaking or singing. Still another proof of the 
connection between the remote parts of the muscular and 
fibroid system is had in the voices of eunuchs and in the 
jsoprano ' voices of the male singers in the Pope's choir. 
Emasculation in both cases has produced great and radical 
changes in the voices of these two classes of males. Any 
unprejudiced person can trace out these connections and 
correlations in the human organism — these which are so 
apparent to the senses. Most of the laws and principles laid 
down in this system of Physiognomy are so susceptible to 
demonstration by the senses alone, that one is hardly called 
upon, as Tyndall remarks, *' to picture with the eye of the 
mind those operations which entirely elude the eye of the 
body." Observation and reflection, added to a love of truth 
and a candid mind, are all that are needed for this study. 

UNLUCKY PEESONS. 

There are in the world many persons who consider them- 
selves, and who are considered by others, to be ''unlucky;" 
that is, who are unfortunate in almost all their undertakings. 
My readers have doubtless asked themselves the question. 
Why is it that some people cure always unlucky? — always in 
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trouble of one sort or another? There can be but one an- 
swer to this question: Such persons are lacking in some 
department of their organization; there is either a mental 
deficiency or a moral incapacity, or, as it often occurs, great 
physical weakness of some part of the body, which always 
culminates just in time to thwart all the well laid plans for 
success. But whatever may be the failing, it may be taken 
for granted that where ''ill luck," as it is termed, follows one 
through a life-time, the ill luck is caused by being ill con- 
stituted. 

I have known, for example, a person whose nose was very 
short — so short as to be entirely disproportioned to the rest of 
the face. The character was equally inharmonious. Now, a 
nose too short denotes, as you will find, a reckless, careless, 
impudent, and imprudent nature. I am sure that to be all 
this is to be "unlucky," indeed. This person, by careless, 
reckless ways, lost her health, which, as she had not a bal- 
anced mind, she attributed to ''ill luck." (This is a conveni- 
ent phrase under which many seek to conceal their ignorance 
and incapacity.) Then, in her intercourse with her friends, 
she woxdd converse with them in a manner which she thought 
was charmingly "frank," but which they considered impu- 
dent, and often insulting. In this way she lost her friends 
almost as fast as she gained them. Yet this person always 
spoke of herself as "so unlucky," conveying the idea that 
some unfortunate combination of circumstances was always 
in waiting to injure her prospects, or that some power, out- 
side of herself and beyond her control, was constantly assist- 
ing to make her "unlucky." Now you will ask. What was it 
that caused this condition of her organism? As you have 
read that all faculties are in their nature good and useful — 
none bad or useless — why was it that this person should be 
cursed, through no fault of her own, by an unbalanced or- 
ganism, which always brought disaster to her and her friends? 
This unbalanced condition, reader, was the product of a 
combination of traits on the part of her parents, and which 
should not have been perpetuated. Of course, they sinned 
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ignorantly in this matter; for, had they understood Scientific 
Physiognomy, they each might have married so as to have 
improved the race, and been the progenitors of more "lucky" 
children, because better endowed at birth with a balanced 
organism. Parents are censurable for creating evil condi- 
tions of mind and body, and transmitting them to their 
children. 

Many persons are under the impression that marriage is 
holy under all circumstances, if only a minister or priest 
preside at the ceremony. This absurd opinion has arisen 
from the singular nomenclature used to designate certain laws 
and customs. A large class of persons, for example, believe 
that tbe laws and customs of sectarian and theological societies 
are divine, and that divinity belongs exclusively to this class 
of laws and beliefs. Now, this is an absurdity; for every 
law which relates to our physical nature is just as divine as 
the laws which govern sectarian and theological societies, 
and really of far more importance, as broken physical laws 
lead to immorality and the grossest irreligion. When we 
can comprehend physical religion, and strive to live up to it, 
"unlucky" persons will cease to be perpetuated, and true 
religion will give strong, well balanced, moral, intellectual, 
and happy organisms, with moral power and brain power, 
added to such health as will enable them to command cir- 
cumstances. Such persons will never prove unlucky to them- 
selves or their friends. There are many just such unlucky 
persons in our penitentiaries as the one instanced. An ex- 
amination of the physiognomies of these unfortunates will 
prove that many of them have inherited unbalanced, dwarfed, 
perverted, or one-sided natures. The physical and moral 
sins of the fathers and mothers have been visited upon their 
children; and although, for the safety of the community, 
these "unlucky," unfortunate individuals must be pent up, 
yet we should, in justice — not charity, but in a spirit of jus- 
tice — overlook much of their evil-doing, and .censure them 
only for not trying to eradicate the evils implanted in their 
natures by a law which is more just and divine in its opera- 
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tions than the ceremony which gave their progenitors license 
to perpetuate such moral monstrosities. " I will repay, saith 
the Lord." Broken physical laws are just as great an abom- 
ination in the sight of God as broken moral ones are; they 
are inseparably bound together, and cannot be judged apart. 
And whether parents sin ignorantly or sin willfully, Nature 
takes no notice of the motive, but inflicts the penalty with 
the most exact justice, because natural or divine law, which- 
ever you may term it, is unerring, and no respecter of 
persons. 



CHAPTER X. 

ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE ORGANS. 

" Systematic Physiology is based especially upon the history of deyelopment, 
and unless this is more complete, can neyer make rapid progress; for the history 
of deyelopment furnishes the philosopher with the materials necessary for the secure 
construction of a system of orgonio life. We should study each organ, each tissue, 
and even each function, simply with the view of determining whence they have 
arisen."— HuscHKE. 

In viewing the beautiful ideals of art, as shown by the 
sculptured marbles of the great masters of ancient Greece; 
in regarding the beauteous blending of color and imagery, as 
exhibited in the works of Titian, Correggio, and Michael 
Angelo; in beholding the grand and sublime efforts of some 
impassioned orator; or in contemplating the wonderful me- 
chanism brought into existence by the creative mind of a 
master inventor — the thoughtful observer will, no doubt, ask 
himself these questions : How has man become possessed of 
the varied powers necessary to the perfecting of all these 
creations? — did he come come into existence fully equipped, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, and endowed with 
all the faculties essential to these operations? No, reader ! 



OBIOIN AND ETOLDTION OF THE OBQANS. 




NATIVE AUSTRALIANS, 
Sbowiog ft Uck of Muscnlu' Development. (After H. d'Orrille.) 

ITatare prodnces no miracles; id her domain, orderly, pro- 
gressive, uoerriDg, infallible law ia the method by which 
perfection is attained. 

This is as trae in the department of Sociology as of Biol- 
ogy, and gOTercments go forward only as fast as the people 
are prepared. This preparation is also a matter of growth 
and development, and society moves forward on fixed lines, 
presided over by immutable laws. There are no miracles in 
Katnre, and no retrogression. All who have gazed npon 
the piotored representations of the native Anstralians, or 
those who have visited them in their own habitat, have, no 
•doubt, observed in their organisms the absence of certain 
faculties and certain functions. The muscular system is seen 
to be very defective, as evidenced by the lack of muscular 
development in the calves of the legs, in the arms, and in the 
«ntire body. The faculties which derive their power from 
this system are, consequently, lacking in this people. The 
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architectural, artistic, literary, and mathematical powers are 
eutirelj wanting. Their rude habitations cannot compare, in 
architectural skill, with the buildings of the ant, wasp, mole, 
or beaver. You may say that they have speech, and that 
speech is a "divine gift." How, then, does it occur, if these 
people are "divine" — the children of God, above and beyond 
all the lower animal creations, and endowed with the so-called 
"divine gift" of speech — I ask, how does it occur that these 
people are so undeveloped as not to compare, in natural in- 
telligence, with some races of dogs, for example? 

Is it because they have had no education — no schools, 
churches, hospitals, and jails, and other concomitants of 
civilization ? Not at all ; these would be as useless to them 
as clothing, houses, and furniture. They are incapable of 
further development. Their language alone would prevent 
their progress, since it is, like themselves, in its infancy; 
they speak in guttural monosyllables, like babes when they 
first essay speech. Theirs is a condition of arrested devel- 
opment; they have become paralyzed — ossified; they can go 
no further, and will die out; for when progression ceases, 
annihilation results. The conditions requisite for the growth 
of this race were absent. For ages they lived without ad- 
mixture of other blood, and this alone produces stagnation. 
They occupied what may properly be termed an island home^ 
where no great beasts ranged to invite the force of man to 
their destruction. This one circumstance prevented their 
advance by impeding muscular development; and without 
the development of the muscular system, the grandest 
achievements of civilization are impossible. 

Those who have followed the course of this system of 
Physiognomy will have seen how many beautiful faculties 
are evolved from the Muscular system — how many depend 
upon its perfection and dominance. Mechanism, art, com- 
merce, sentiment, and social life find in tbe high development 
of tbe Muscular system their best illustration. Blot out 
from the human organism all these, and what remains? An 
organism incapable of further evolution; because Nature 
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never leaps, and cannot progress except in her regular order. 
If the muscles have not been properly developed, the func- 
tions and faculties which are related to the Muscnlar system 
will not make their appearance, and the Bone and Brain 
systems will not be perfected. Hence, destruction will follow 
any race that does not move according to the laws and re- 
quirements of evolution. 

How do we know the methods of Nature in regard to 
man's evolution? There are three sources from which we 
derive this knowledge : Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Embryology. These sciences write the history of man's 
development in living letters. The means of obtaining this 
knowledge are in existence in the world at the present time. 
The profoundest minds of the age are turned to the investi- 
gation of the origin of man and of his mind; it is reasonable 
to conclude that they will bring forth results of their inves- 
tigations in the shape of proofs. This they have already 
done to some extent; and, by the vast researches of one man 
alone — Ernst Haeckel — we are able to trace the evolution of 
races, and of the organs of animal and human organisms. 

My theories of the natare, origin, location, and meaning 
of the several organs, functions, and faculties of the human 
mind and body have been shaping for years. I have re- 
frained from putting them forward, because I knew that, on 
account of their novelty, they would be subjected to severe 
and adverse criticism ; because, also, I had not the corrobo- 
rative testimony of those better known to scrence. But, as 
time has progressed, investigation and research on the part 
of eminent thinkers have given me all the evidence I need to 
sustain the basilar principles of my system. Observation of 
the faces and forms of men, women, and animals will supply 
the rest. 

The more I investigate Mr. Haeckel's system of evolution, 
the more profoundly am I impressed with its truth. In it I 
find the corroborations of my system, or at least many parts 
of it; and I blush while I write it, that one so obscure as 
myself can claim to be able to corroborate anything that so 
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great a mind has advanced. I also find in Physiognomy the 
corroboration of much that he has stated, but especially have 
I found in the human face the proofs of the evolution of the 
organs and systems of the body of man, simply by the order 
of the location of their signs in the face. The order of their 
placing and action in the body is also a proof of many of his 
positions, and mine as well. 

Here I am about to attempt a very difficult task. I am 
desirous of giving my reader somewhat of Mr. Haeckel's 
system of the origin and progress of the systems and organs 
of the body in a few pages. This is a work to which he 
devotes two volumes, and my attempt may be thought pre- 
sumptuous; but still it is my proof, and J hope I may ac- 
complish my task without injustice to his elaborate descrip- 
tions, illustrated, as they are, with numerous diagrams and 
plates. It must be borne in mind that the knowledge of the 
origin and progiressive development of the entire man, as he 
now stands perfected, has been sought for, first, in the sim- 
plest organisms in the world — viz., the amcBba; thence com- 
ing along up the scale of progressive 'evolution to the family 
of worms; thence along the line of investigation to the brain- 
less fishes; thence to the skulled organisms, through reptiles, 
birds, and beasts, to man. 

In order to make my evidence more complete, I will go 
back to primeval times and take up the investigation of 
primeval orgamisms; because, in their origin and evolution, 
they type the growth and progress of man, his organs fimd 
functions. The amoeba is composed of a small speck of 
slime, or plasmoid substance. Under the microscope it 
discloses a simple cell, or germ. This form is the beginning 
of life in every plant, animal, and man in the world. Man, 
at his comtnencemeot, is nothing more than this — a small 
cell, or germ, combined with a microscopic quantity of 
mucus-like substance. In the case of the amoeba, we find 
tbat, without any organs, it yet has powers such as are seen 
only in developed organisms. It seems to possess the facul- 
ties of motion without muscles, bones, or limbs, irrita- 
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bilitj without nerves, digestion without stomach, reproduc- 
tion without sexual organs, and respiration without lungs; 
and, withal, purely chemical in its action. At the first dawn 
of all things in existence, chemical action alone seems to be 
dominant. As it lies in the water — ^for this is its natural 
abode, and it can be seen in bodies of both fresh and salt 
water almost any day by seeking for it — it can project ^one 
part like a limb; it can expand, contract, or roll up in a 
spherical shape. It digests by absorption the minute ani- 
malculaB contained in the water, thus showing it to be oar- 
nivorous without teeth. It reproduces by fission, or division; 
that is to say, after it has attained a certain size it separates 
into two parts, and these again, in their turn, repeat the 
process when the right proportions are reached. 

You will ask how it is possible for an animal to do all this 
without organs or functions. The answer I make to this, is 
that these powers must be diffused through the creature just 
as they are at the other extreme of evolution; just as they 
are found in man, the highest expression of organized life, 
as the amoeba is the lowest; just as all the elements of life 
are diffused through oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon. 
All the possibilities of organic form and life are in these 
simple constituents; yet we see that they have neither form 
nor organs. Although man has several systems of functions, 
still they are so blended and interrelated that it is impos- 
sible for any one of them to act independently; they are 
diffused^ so to speak, all through tbe human system. The 
nerves, tbe muscles, the bones, tbe tissues, the mind itself 
even, is diffused, and irritation and sensibility proceed from 
all the nerve-ganglia in tbe body, just as irritation and sensi- 
bility are manifested by the microscopic amoeba, without any 
perceptible nervous system. 

Tbe next stage of progression after the amoeba is a simple 
Aggi'^g&tion of cells, without organs as yet. The manner in 
which these germ-cells aggregate or break up into other cells 
is most interesting, and has been observed in very low mam- 
mals, in guinea pigs and rabbits, in the ampbioxus, and in 
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the eggs of toads and frogs. The eggs of all these animals 
develop exactly as do the cells of the amoeba. Observation 
of the manner in which the eggs of frogs develop shows 
that their eggs are circular, and the upper half appears darker 
than the lower; this marks the egg into two distinct halves. 
This marking into halves commences about an hour after be- 
ing deposited; an hour later another line or furrow is formed, 
cutMng the first at right angles. This change continues in 
geometrical progression, from two to four, thence to eight, 
to twelve, to sixteen, to twenty-four, to thirty-six, to forty- 
eight, to sixty-four, until one hundred and sixty cells are 
formed, the greater number of which consist of the cells 
which later form the animal functions; tbe less number, 
the vegetative functions of the animal. This law of mathe- 
matical progression is one proof of my proposition that all 
the operations of Nature have mathematical law as a common 
basis. The commencement of all life is on so infiinitesimal 
a scale that, until the microscope reached its present perfec- 
tion, the means to ascertain the laws of evolution did not 
exist. 

The next stage appears as a simple hollow globe filled with 
liquid, the wall of which consists of a single layer of cells. 

The next progressive step shows us a hollow body with an 
opening at one end, the wall consisting of two diflFerent 
cell-strata. These strata Mr. Haeckel describes thus: "The 
two cellular layers which surround the cavity of the primitive 
intestine, and alone constitute the wall of the latter, are of 
very great significance; for these two, which alone constitute 
the whole body, are, in fact, the two primary germ-layers, or 
primitive germ-layers. The outer cell-layer is the skin-layer, 
or exoderm; the inner cell-layer is the intestinal layer, or 
entoderm. The whole body of all true animals proceeds 
solely from these two primary germ-layers. The skin-layer 
furnishes the outer body-wall ; the intestinal layer forms the 
inner wall of the intestine, and directly surrounds the intes- 
tinal cavity. At a later period, a cavity forms between the 
two germ-layers; this cavity, filled with blood or lymph, is 
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the body cavity (ccBloma). The two primary germ-layen 
the outer, or serous, and the 'inner, or mucus layer — were 
first clearly distinguished in 1817, by Pander, in the incu- 
bated chick; but their full significance was first thoroughly 
recognized by Baer, in 1828, who gave the name of animal 
layer to the outer layer; that of yegetative layer to the inner. 
These names are very apt, because it is the outer layer which 
especially, if not exclusively, gives rise to the animal organs 
of sensation and movement — the skin, the nerves, and the 
muscles; while, on the other hand, it is especially from the 
inner layer that the vegetative organs of nourishment and 
reproduction — the intestine and blood-vessel systems — arise." 
This hollow body mentioned above is the primitive intes- 
tine; the opening, the first appearance of the month; the 
two different kinds of cell-strata form the inner and outer 
skin; the inner skin assists in digestion, and the outer forms 
the covering and assists in motion and sensation. 

The next advance made shows an organism — the turbel- 
laria, a gliding worm, which is found at the present day in 
both fresh and salt water. These creatures have two open- 
ings to the body, a nerve system consisting of a simple nerve 
ganglion at the top of the mouth-opening, a pair of simple 
eyes, and nose-pits; also, will be found a pair of simple kid- 
ney ducts. Mr. Haeckel remarks: 

"The appearance of these (kidney ducts) at so early a 
period shows that the kidneys are very important primordial 
organs. It also shows their existence in all flat worms; for 
even the tape-worms, which in consequence of the adoption 
of a parasitic mode of life have lost the intestine, yet have 
the two secreting primitive kidneys, or excretory ducts. The 
latter, therefore, seem to be older and of greater physiolog- 
ical importance than the blood-vessel system, which is wholly 
wanting in the flat worms. " 

The reader will observe that the kidney system makes its 
appearance before the heart, liver, lungs, blood circulating 
system, brains, bones, or any of the smaller organs or sys- 
tems of the body. Mr. Haeckel observed this fact, and, as 
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he expresses it, "the kidneys seem to be of greater physio- 
logical importance thau the blood-vessel system." Of tha 
first appearance of the kidney system, Mr. Hueckel observes: 
"These fonr organ-systems which hftve been mentioned 
were already in existence when an appiLratus developed ter- 
tiarily in the haman ancestral line, which at first sight seems 
of vabordinate significance, bnt which proves, by its early 
appearance in the animal series and iu the embryo, that it 
mast be very ancient, and consequently of great physiologxctd 
and morpholcgical valae. This is the uriuary apparatus, or 
kidney system, the organ-system which secretes and removes 
the useless flnids from the body." 

We have already seeu how the primitive kidneys appear in 
the embryo of all vertebrates long before any trace of the 
hetart is discoverable. Later on Mr. Haeckel remarks: 

"The human skin and intestiues are, according to this, 
many thoasmids of years older than the muscles and nerves. 
These again are mucii more ancient than the kidneys and 
blood-vessels, and the latter, finally, are many thousands of 
years older thau the skeleton and the sexual organs. The 
9ommou view th.it the vascular system — that h, tlie blood 
ciroulatiug system — is one of the most important and origi- 
nal organ -systems is therefore erroneous. It is as false as 
the assuraptiou of Aristotle that the heart is the first part to 
form iu the incubated chick. On the contraiy, all the lower 
iutesUunl animals show plaiuly that the historic evolution of 
Uie vascular system did not begin till a comparatively lat« 
period- " 

My observations in my own peculiar branch of science 
lead me to see the importance of the kidney system, not only 
(rtim a physiological standpoint, but also from a moral one. 
The chapter on the "Kutiouale of Physical Fuuctions and 
tlioir Signs in the^ace" explxins this theory. 

The two systems of organs which appeared first in man's 
primitive ancestors were tlie intestinul and skiu systems; 
Uicie came simultaneously. After these came the gill-intes- 
tiue. whii'^ foreshadowed the lungs. A rudimentary stomach 
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was also evolved. Tlie two systems which appeared next in 
order and simnltaiieouslj were the nerve and muscle systems. 
Then evolved Ihe blood circulating system, as yet witliout a 
heart, the blood airoulating through tubes without any cen- 
tral orgau. 

The next set of systems which appeared were, first, the 
skeletou, and then the sexual system; reproduction previous 
to this having been produced by fission, or in other ways not 
requiring sexual organs. The first two systems which ap- 
peared weie, as above stated, the iutestinal and ihe outer 
skin-covering, which were used for motion, and also for sen- 
sation. This sense of touch stood iu place of nerves to 
these low organisms; they gained all knowledge of their sur- 
roundings from the sense of touch, and "without touch," 
says Taine, "nothing could exist." 

Lnter on iu evolntion, this outer skin, which "had become 
especially BensUive, gradually withdrew into the shelter of the 
interior of the body, and there laid the first foundation of a 
centriil nervous orgau. As differeiitialion advanced, the dis- 
tance and dintiuctioii between the external skin-ooverjng and 
the central nervous system detiiched from this became con- 
tinually greater, and finally the two were permanently con- 
nected by the conductive pcriplieric nerves." 

"Let us now," says Haeckel, "turn ^side fjom these very 
interesting features in evolution, and examine the develop- 
ment of the later human skin-covering, with its hairs, sweat 
glauda, etc. The skin, in the first place, forms the general 
protective coveriug which covers the whole surface of the 
body, and protects all other parts. As such, it at the same 
time effects a certain change of matter between the body and 
the suiroundiiig atmospheric air — perspiration, or skin- 
brealhiug. In the second place, the skin is the oldest and 
most primitive sense-orgau, the organ of touch, which effects 
the seusatiou of the snrroundiitg temperature, and of the 
pressure or resistance of bodies with which it comes in con- 
tact. Those organs of onr body which discharge the highest 
•Dd most perfect functions of unimal life — those of aeusa- 
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tion, volition, thought; in a word, the organs of the psjcb^ 
of :#6ntal life — arise from the externnl skin-coveriug," 

The corroboration of this last sentence of Mr. Haeckel il 
found stilted in one of the sub-liasic principles of aeientifia 
physiognomy — "Texture is significant of quality" — for,; 
■withont seeing the face of an individual, or hia forna evoDa 
the quality of his mentalily is disclosed by the quality of h 
skin and hair, both of which must and do correspond always 
to man's mental quality. The finer, clearer, and more sensi 
tive the skin, the finer will I>e the quality of the mental sen' 
sations and seusibility, or, in other words, of his brain and 
nerves. Thus another proof of my propositions is given v 
from this great man's research. Although the two acienoai 
on their first presentation do not seem to be directly c 
nected, yet as we proceed we shall find that they are corrob' 
orative of each other. 

In Physiognomy the Brain and Nerve system is located th< 
highest in the organism, and cornea last in the order of prt 
gressive development, for the reason that the true brain, the 
perfected cerebrum, was the last organ in developing, and u 
the chief seat of mentality, although mentality is diffaat 
through al! of the several systems of the entire organisi 
whether of man or animal. 

The first appearance of anything like a skeleton is t] 
notochord, which is not yet true bone, but cortilaginoas ii 
its nature. It foreshadows the vertebrte, or what is oommonlj 
called the backbone. Along the iuuer side of this cord I 
medullary or nerve-tube is found, which has evolved Iron 
the upper throat ganglia — the first appearance of a nervon 
system. This notochord develops sufficient strength later o^ 
in evolution to support strong side-muscles and an oar-lilci 
tail, which were needed for swimming. From the anteria 
portion of the notochord, near and above the mouth-opening 
a little capsule made its appearance. This is the first begin 
niug of a brain. Hitherto the mental powers of animal o 
gauisms, their consciousness and sensibilities, the sense 
feeling or touch, have been located in the body, in the inni 
nd outer skin, in the muscles and notochord. 
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Now a great step forward is taken. A single nostril forms 
above this capsule, and nostrils presuppose a use. Atihe 
side of the animal in which this stage of evolution exists, 
just below a simple eye which has formed, are seven little 
openings, called gill-openings. The air contained in the 
water taken in at the mouth, which is only a round opening 
without jaws as yet, is respired through these little gill-open- 
ings; this is the first approach toward breathing through an 
apparatus especially for that purpose. Hitherto breathing 
has been carried on by lower organisms through a process 
called skin respiration, or by using the oxygen contained in 
the water taken into the mouth-opening. 

These characteristics are all of the most important which 
have evolved from the first simple one-celled amoeba until 
the fish family is reached. Heretofore we have considered 
very low organisms — gastrsea, worms, and lampreys. The 
evolution of fishes marks a great advance in the origin of 
organs. The one little capsular brain has formed four other 
similar little bladders, which, later on, form one whole brain; 
these five parts are the origin of the five parts of the brain 
as they are found divided in the human skull. Two jaws 
also appear, two nostrils, and the swimming bladder, which 
organ develops into the true lung in the higher vertebrates; 
as now found in the fish it is used as a hydrostatic apparatus, 
by means of which the fish rises and sinks in the water. 
The swimming bladder is developed from the anterior por- 
tion of the intestinal canal, and corresponds in its position 
to the lungs in the higher organisms. 

The strong side-muscles which were evolved in the swim- 
ming worm now develop into two fore and two hind limbs; 
the two fore limbs are called pectoral fins, and the hind limbs 
ventral fins. These fins foreshadow the upper and lower 
limbs, the hands and feet, of man, and the limbs of all ver- 
tebrate animals. With the coming of these there appeared 
a sympathetic nerve system, a spleen, and salivary gland. In 
this stage of progress the notochord has ossified and become 
true bone, although fish-bone is always more like cartilage 
16 
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than the bones of higher animals. Some little bony arches, 
called gill-arches have been thrown upward and forward from 
the anterior portion of the notochord, or, as it now is, the 
backbone of the fish, and these form the upper and lower 
jaws. Fishes have from four to six pairs of gill-openings, 
which lie between the gill-arches. '' In the embryos of man 
and the higher vertebrates only three or four pairs are devel- 
oped." In the latter only a single vestige of a gill-opening 
remains, the remnant of the first gill-opening. This changes 
into a part of the organ of hearing; from it originates the 
outer ear-canal, the tympanic cavity, and the Eustachian tube. 

In all the three higher vertebrate classes, also in man, the 
tongue-bone (os hyoides) and the bonelets of the ear origi- 
nate from the gill-arches. From the first gill-arch, from the 
centre of the inner surface of which the muscular tongue 
grows, proceeds the rudimentary jaw skeleton, the upper and 
lower jaws, which inclose the cavity of the mouth and carry 
the teeth. The original formation of the human mouth- 
skeleton of the upper and lower jaws can thus be traced back 
to the earliest fishes, from which we have inherited them. 

The next stage of evolution brings us to the amphibia — 
creatures endowed with the power to live on land or in water. 
In this class of animals a lung for breathing while upon land 
is required. This organ evolves from the forward and upper 
end of the intestine, and the air is inhaled through a tube, or 
windpipe. "At the upper end of the windpipe, below its en- 
trance into the throat, the larynx, the organ of voice and 
speech, develops. The larynx occurs even in amphibia in 
various stages of development, and with the aid of Compar- 
ative Anatomy we can trace the progressive development of 
this important organ from its very simple rudiment in the 
lower amphibia up to the complex vocal apparatus repre- 
sented by the larynx of birds and mammals." 

The power for breathing necessitates a heart, or a blood 
circulating system. We accordingly find in the order of the 
amphibia a heart, not yet perfected in its power and mechan- 
ism as in the higher organism of reptiles, birds, and mam- 
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mals. Of this change in the mode of breathiog air directly 
from the atmosphere instead of from water, Mr. Haeckel 
says: ''This physiologically significant modification of the 
mode of respiration is the most influential change that af- 
fected the animal organism in the transition from water to 
dry land. In the first place, it caused the development of 
an air-breathing organ, the luDg, the water-breathing gills 
haying previously acted as respiratory organs. Simultane- 
ously, however, it effected a remarkable change in the circu- 
lation of the blood and in the organs coonected with this, for 
these are always most closely correlated with the respiratory 
organs." 

In this last sentence the reader will find the proof of the 
origin of my sign for the action of the heart: *'The larger the 
lung and nostril the greater the size and power of the heart." 
These two organ-systems are closely interrelated, and one 
always conditions the other. The change from water-breath- 
ing to air-breathing led to many other important changes. 
Of this transformation Mr. Haeckel remarks : 

** Within the vertebrate tribe it was undoubtedly a branch 
of the primitive fishes (Sdachii), which, during the Devo- 
nian period, made the most successful effort to accustom 
itself to terrestrial life, and breathe atmospheric air. In 
this the swimming bladder was especially of service, for it 
succeeded in adapting itself to respiration of air, and so be- 
came a true lung. The immediate consequence of this was 
the modification of the heart and nose.*^ 

Here is still another proof of the origin of my sign in the 
the face for the power and activity of the circulatory system 
and heart. Let us return to the further description of the 
evolution of the organs by Mr. Haeckel. He says : 

" While the true fishes have only the blind nose-pits on 
the surface of the head, these now become connected with the 
mouth-cavity by an open passage; a canal formed in each 
side leading directly from the nose-pit into the mouth-cavity, 
and thus, even while the mouth-opening was closed, atmos- 
pheric air could be introduced into the lungs. While, more- 
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over, iu all true fishes the heart simply consists of two com- 
partments — an auricle which receives the venous blood from 
the veins of the body, and a ventricle which forces this blood 
through an arterial expansion into the gills — the auricle, 
owing to the formation of an incomplete partition-wall, is 
now divided into a right and left half; the right auricle alone 
now received the venous blood of the body, while the left 
auricle received the pulmonic venous blood passing from the 
lungs and the gills to the heart. The simple blood circula- 
tion of the true fishes thus became the so-called double cir- 
culation of the higher vertebrates, and this development 
resulted, in accordance with the laws of correlation, in fur- 
ther progress in the structure of other organs. 

''The vertebrate class which thus first adapted itself to the 
habit of breathing air is called mud-fishes — dipneusta, or 
double-breathers, because like the lowest amphibia they re- 
tain the earlier mode of breathing through the gills in addi- 
tion to the newly acquired lung respiration. In their mode 
of life they are true amphibia. During the tropical winter, 
in the rainy season, they swim in the water like fishes, and 
inhale water through the gills. During the dry season they 
burrow in the mud as it dries up, and during that period 
breathe air through lungs, like amphibians and higher verte- 
brates." 

The life on land of these amphibious creatures necessitated 
on apparatus for locomotion. This caused an advance in the 
strength of the side-muscles which were attached to the fins, 
and a change in the fins themselves. Of the construction of 
these fins, Mr. Haeckel observes : 

**The thorough researches of Gegenbaur have shown that 
the fins of fishes, concerning which very erroneous views 
were previously held, are feet with numerous digits; that is 
to say, the cartilaginous or osseous rays, many of which occur 
in every fish-fin, correspond to the fingers or digits on the 
limbs of higher vertebrates; the several joints of each ray 
correspond to the several joints of each digit. In the double- 
breathers the fin yet retains the same structure as in fishes, 
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and it was only gradually that the five-toed form of foot, 
which occurs for the first time in amphibians, was developed 
from this multidigitate form. 

'*The great significance of the five digits depends on the 
fact that this number has been transmitted from the amphibia 
to all higher vertebrates. It would be impossible to discover 
any reason why in the lowest amphibia, as well as in reptiles 
and in higher vertebrates up to man, there should always 
originally be five digits on each of the anterior and posterior 
limbs, if we denied that heredity from a common five-fingered 
parent-form is the efficient cause of this phenomenon. Hered- 
ity alone can account for it. In many amphibia certainly, as 
well as in many higher vertebrates, we find less than five 
digits, but in all these cases it can be shown that separate 
digits have retrograded and have finally been completely lost. 
The causes which led to the development of the five-fingered 
foot of the higher vertebrates in this amphibian parent-form 
from the many fingered foot, must certainly be found in the 
adaptation to the totally altered functions which the limbs 
had to discharge during the transition from an exclusively 
aquatic life to the one which was partially terrestrial. While 
the many-fingered fins of the fish had previously served 
almost exclusively to propel the body through the water, they 
had now also to support the animal while creeping upon land. 
This effected a modification both of the skeleton and of the 
muscles of the limbs. The number of fin-rays was gradually 
lessened, and was finally reduced to five. These five remain- 
ing rays now, however, developed more vigorously. The soft 
cartilaginous rays became hard boned; the rest of the skele- 
ton became consequently more firm; the movements of the 
body became not only more vigorous but more varied. The 
separate portions of the skeleton system, and consequently 
of the muscular system, also became more and more differ- 
entiated, owing to the intimate correlation of the muscular 
to the nervous system; the latter also naturally made marked 
progress in point of functions and structure. We find, there- 
fore, that the brain is much more developed in the higher 
amphibia than in mud-fishes and in the lower amphibia.*' 
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In the last few sentences of this description of the evolu- 
tion of the amphibia I find the corroboration of my theory 
of the progressive development of some of man's physical 
functions and mental faculties. I have shown elsewhere that 
as the muscular system evolved and became differentiated 
man's capacity for mental progression was enhanced. . If the 
reader will refer to the opening pages oi this chapter, he will 
find in the illustration I make of the native Australians how 
exactly in accord my theory of the order of development 
of the functions in man is with Mr. Haeckel's proofs of the 
evolution of the organs and functions, not only in the lowest 
organism, but in the embryonic life of man, and lastly in his 
most developed and perfected state as a full grown member 
of the latest and highest race. 

I cannot give within the limits of this work (neither is it 
pertinent) the history of the evolution of all the various or- 
gan-systems in the human body, I shall present simply those 
which in my judgment seem to be corroborative of theories 
which are the result of years of observation and research on 
my part. Without pretending to carry the reader along the 
regular course of the evolution of the organs, so as to show 
the development of the structure of the skull, brain, and in- 
terior organs of the body not already noticed, I shall content 
myself with giving some extracts from different parts of the 
second volume of Haeckel's ** Evolution of Man," bearing 
upon and sustaining my theory of the origin and location of 
mind. ' I will first quote a paragraph which is simply a reit- 
eration of what has already been adduced by Flourens, 
Longet, and other well known anatomists. Mr. Haeckel re- 
marks : 

''It is possible to remove the great hemispheres of a mam- 
mal piece by piece without killing the animal, thus proving 
that the higher mental activities, consciousness and thought, 
conscious volition and sensation, may be destroyed one by 
one, and finally entirely annihilated. If the animal thus 
treated is artificially fed, it may be kept alive for a long time, 
for the nourishment, digestion, respiration, the circulation of 
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the blood, the secretion — in short, the vegetative functions — 
are in no way destroyed by the destruction of this most im- 
portant mental organ. Conscious sensation and Toluntary 
motion, the capacity for thought, and the combination of the 
various higher mental activities, have alone been lost." 

Of the origin of the source of mind, sensation, and con- 
sciousness, he says : 

"Comparative Anatomy and Physiology show hat in the 
low animals specialized sense-organs are entirely wanting, and 
that all sensations are transmitted through the outer surface 
of the skin-covering. The undiflFerentiated skin-layer, or ex- 
oderm, of the gastrsBa is the simple cell-layer, from which the 
differentiated sense-organs of all intestinal animals (Metazoa), 
and therefore of all vertebrates, originally developed. Start- 
ing from the consideration that necessarily only the most 
superficial parts of the body, those immediately exposed to 
the outer world, could have accomplished sensations, we 
should be justified in conjecturing a priori that the organs of 
sense also owe their origin to the same source. This is in- 
deed the fact." 

Elsewhere Mr. Haeckel observes: **The history of evolu- 
tion, in conjunction with the rapidly advancing comparative 
anatomy and physiology of the sense-organs, affords the only 
safe foundation for the natural theory of the mind." 

Speaking of the varying degrees of intelligence or mental 
activity in the lowest vertebrates, he remarks: 

"Side by side within the various classes, orders, genera, 
and species, we find so great a variety of vertebral intellects 
that at first sight one can scarcely deem it possible that they 
can all be derived from the mind of a common primitive ver- 
tebrate. First, there is the little lancelet, which has no brain 
at all, but only a simple medullary tube, the entire mental 
capacity remaining at the very lowest grade occurring dmong 
vertebrates. The cyclostoma also, standing just above, ex- 
hibit a hardly higher life, though they have a brain. Passing 
on to the fishes, we find these intelligences, as is well known, 
at a very low point. Not until from these we ascend to the 
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aniphibiii ia any eseeatial progress in mental deTBlopmenI 
observftblo." 

Here, again, I find still further proofs of my theories. 
The reader will remember that I have stnted elsewhere that 
the naturul order of the progressive development in the races 
of tuan, from the lowest to the higher, was from the Vegeta- 
tivo system to the Tlioracic, from the Thoracic to the Mi 
ciilnr. Now, the great advance made by the amphibia wi 
in tlie iuoreiised development of the Muscular system; first, 
in the addition of lungs, heart, and mnscles, to assist loco- 
motion on laud. This increased action of the Moscalar sys- 
tem, of course, advanced the mental powers and activities. 
Thu amphibia would necessarily be brongbt into contact 
with new and diverse methods of life, in order to establish 
itself on I»nd, and to accommodate itself to the new condi- 
tion!4 which tliis form of life entailed. The circnmstance of 
having to provide food other than that supplied by the waters 
would not only strengthen and cultivate the Muscular system, 
but would siiart>en the mental activities of the creature. Its 
life being passed partly on land would strengthen the Bony 
system, for sunlight is essential to the development of the 
oasoDus structure in animals as well as man. And here the 
next great advance in physiological and anatomical and 
mental development was made; for the reader will please 
observe that faculties and fnuotions advance and deveh^ 
simnltoneonslT. 

L»t OB here ooDtinne Mr. Haeckel's d^criptioQ of the 
evolution of miud in the lower Tertebrmtes. He says: "This 
(ffograas in meuW developaieut is mncb greater in mammals; 
■Jlhoogb, even h«n in Um beaksd aniinals fOrmiiealama), 
•ad Bm Mat higher class the .stapid poached animals 
(Mmti ji ia h) , th« «nUTe nental activity is still of a very low 
ocdw; btit if «• pus on from these to piacatttd "™»fl», 
within this nttttilom group v« find sat^ nameroiis and im- 
portant steps in diffsrattuUioo and impraremeQ^ that Aa 
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intelligent animals of the same gronp (for instance, dogs and 
apes) seem much more considerable than the differences in 
the intellectual life of dogs, apes, and men." 

This last mentioned advance, my readers will observe, is 
based on the differentiations which resulted in a more com- 
plex arrangement of the organs and functions of reproduc- 
tion, and of all the concomitant functions and faculties which 
this great advance requires. A more extensive and complex 
nervous system and brain would be necessitated by such 
change, and in the placental animals we accordingly find that 
the mentality has advanced in the ratio of their physical and 
anatomical development. Herein I find another proof of 
one of my theories; namely, that functions and faculties are 
correlated; that the mental cannot progress without the phy- 
sical powers; that they depend upon each other, condition 
each other; that, in short, mind is a part of the entire body, 
and does not inhabit any one particular portion of the organ- 
ism, but is diffused all through it — is blended with every 
function, and is part of every function. This knowledge sim- 
plifies the doctrine of mind, spirit, and soul very materially. 
As the mind or brain has always been considered the organ 
of the spirit or soul by theologians and metaphysicians, 
Comparative Anatomy will give them all the evidence needed 
to ascertain its locality and attributes. Of the difference 
between nature and spirit, Mr. Haeckel observes: 

''Accordingly, we cannot assent to the popular distinction 
between nature and spirit. Spirit exists everywhere in nat- 
ure, and we know of no spirit outside of nature; hence, 
also, the usual distinction between natural science and men- 
tal science is entirely untenable; every real science is at the 
same time both a natural ^nd a mental science; man is not 
above nature, but in nature." 

In closing this review of portions of Mr. Haeokel's ** Evo- 
lution of Man," let us compare the points of resemblance and 
correspondence between the two sciences, and summarize 
the proofs by which his evidence is corroborative of my 
discoveries in scientific physiognomy. The first point of 
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resemblance between the two is evidential of one of my bas- 
ilar laws; namely, that all creations, as well as all particles 
of matter, have for their basis three underlying laws — those 
of chemistry, architecture, and mathematics. I have shown, 
in the description of germ-cells, that all life is at first a 
simple cell, a purely chemical compound; in its next stage 
it takes on a fixed and definite form or shape, thus showing 
its architectural proportions. The number of the divisions 
of the germ-cells in geometrical ratio proves that mathemat- 
ical law governs every particle of matter, and controls the 
physical as well as mental basis of life. 

My theory of the high importance of the kidney system as 
a moral agent and a purifier of the body and mind, I think, 
is well sustained by the investigations of Mr. Haeckel among 
the lower animal organisms, where he finds the existence of 
kidney ducts long before any of the organs and functions, 
which are considered by the generality of people more es- 
sential to the existence of the human organism. Of course, 
physicians and physiologists comprehend thoroughly the 
**high physiological importance," as Mr. Haeckel terms it, 
of the kidney system; because they know that, whereas the 
functions of the bowel system can be suspended for fron^ 
twenty to thirty days without causing death, the suspension 
of the functions of the kidney system will cause convulsions 
and death in almost as many hours. 

Well might it be said that the early appearance of this 
system in the lower organisms showed it to be ''of great 
physiological importance." It is not equaled by any other 
system in the body in point of necessity and importance. 
The general belief is that the bowel system is the ^eatest 
excretory power of the body. This is not correct; the skin, 
which is closely related to the kidney system, far exceeds the 
bowel system in importance as an excretory agent. This 
intimate relation of the skin and kidneys is proved, by the 
investigations of Mr. Haeckel, by the fact of the kidneys 
having evolved from the outer skin sensory layer. The 
every-day experience of almost all adults proves this relation- 
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ship between the skin and kidneys; for where the pores of 
the skin have become inactive by reason of chill or cold, the 
kidneys act for them, and throw off an increased amount of 
waste material, and this action is carried on vice versa. 

That the nerves, brain, and kidneys have originated from 
the same source — that is, by evolution — is proved, not only 
by Mr. Haeckel's observation, but by the facts and experi- 
ences of life; by the joint indications and signs of all these 
functions in the bodies of human beings. The finer and 
clearer the skin, the finer the grade of mentality is found to 
be. Compare, for example, the texture of ** Sitting Bull's" 
skin with the finely organized cuticle of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the grand poetess. Another proof of their common 
origin is found in the fact that a finely organized skin assists 
in carrying off the waste and impurities of the body, thus 
assisting the kidneys in excreting impurities which lead to 
immorality where they are not discharged; while, at the same 
time, this finely organized skin is an indication of purity of 
thought, which characterizes all who have a fine quality of 
brain, or where the Brain and Nerve systems predominate 
over all other systems of the organism; thus proving my 
theory that Conscientiousness is related to the kidney system. 
I do not think that this position can be controverted, except 
on the old theological basis that mind is something apart 
from the body, and governed by a **80ul," the location and 
qualities of which have never, to my knowledge, been as- 
certained. 

The next point of resemblance, and corroboration of my 
sign for the size of the nostrils and lungs, and the corre- 
sponding strength and vigor of the blood circulating sys- 
tem, are found in the simultaneous appearance, in the low 
fish organisms, of these three organs and systems. Every 
indication of the human face and body proves the correctness 
of these signs. Wherever the nostrils are wide and large, 
or round and large, the lungs correspond in size and shape. 
The heart, also, must necessarily be of large size and of 
powerful action, in order to receive all the blood which large 
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lungs oxygenate. Thus these systems are naturaUy and 
necessarily correlated, and mutually condition each other. 
In this, another proof of my theories is afforded. 

Let us proceed still further in our examination of evidence. 
One of the strongest corroborations of scientific physiognomy 
that I have received is in the showing of the correlation of 
the functions of the muscular system with those of the brain 
and nerves. As Mr. Haeckel has told us, the efforts of the 
amphibia to accommodate itself to terrestrial life advanced 
greatly the power and capacity of the muscular system; 
hence, of the mental powers. Thus it will be seen that these 
operations are correlated; that, in fact, muscular movements 
are in themselves mental to a degree; not as highly special- 
ized, it is true, as the. faculty for pure abstract reasoning, 
although I believe this faculty will eventually be proved to 
have an intimate relation with thq muscular and fibroid 
systems. The increased activity of the muscles necessitates 
increase in the size of the skeleton or osseous system; also, 
in the power of the nerves and size of the brain; hence, of 
mental activity and higher intelligence; for, as the anatomy 
of the higher animals (dogs and apes, for example) shows 
that the power of speech is denied them solely on the ground 
that they have not that development of the larynx, tongue, 
and lips essential to the quality of speech, which is found 
among the lowest human races even, and the latter do not 
possess that perfection of the muscular system which gives 
the power for perfected speech, such as is found in European 
races, for example. Speech is thus shown to be a physio- 
logical gift, as Mr. Haeckel observes — not a *' divine" one; 
that is to say, not in the sense in which that word is com- 
monly used. I believe every created thing to be divine and 
emanating from the Creator, whether it be an oyster or an 
ape, and the reason why neither of them speak is not from 
a lack of divinity, but because of the absence of a suitable 
physiological development, each step of which is just as 
divine one as another; the first step in evolution illustrating 
the power of the Creator as much as the last one. All are 
divine, infallible, and unerring. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SIGNS OF HEALTH AND DISEASE IN THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

" Every disease is a protest of Nature against an actiye or passive violation of her 
laws." — Oswald. 

''Unnatural food is the principal cause of human degeneration; it is the oldest 
vice."— Ibid, 

Tbe practical value of scientific physiognomy is nowhere 
more apparent than in the exposition it makes of the con- 
struction and conditions of the internal organization of the 
human body . By the face alone we are able (if we read it 
scientifically) to distinguish differences in the form, power, 
and ability of the sevecal visceral organs and systems. Phy- 
sicians have long understood the value of the pulse as an 
indicator of health and disease; the tongue, also, discloses 
both healthy and diseased conditions of the various organs, 
tissues, and systems hidden from the sight and touch of man; 
the face, too, has been relied upon to some extent in diag- 
nosing the changes and conditions incident to disease. Yet 
the face, as an exponent of the form, size, and natural power 
of the different organs and systems of functions which con- 
stitute the organism as a whole, has never been put before 
the world until now. This knowledge, added to an under- 
standing of the facial signs of health and disease, will be of 
incalculable advantage, particularly to mothers, and, indeed, 
to all who are desirous of understanding and conserving 
their mental and physical powers. I design, in this chapter, 
to give a few of the prominent signs by which diseased and 
healthful conditions and organisms can be ascertained. 

To a thoughtful and observant person, the face will seem 
naturally to be the exponent of the entire organism. It has 
evolved just in the same way that the various organ-systezj^s 
have developed. From the expressionless faces of the lower 
animals, the human face has gradually assumed its present 
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degree of perfection of form; as tlie eTolation of the race 
oontinoeH, it is probable that there will be additions aud 
obatigeB of the physiognomy to anit the altered mental and 
pbysioai conditions which evolntion will entail. There has 
been a constant change iind addition of expressions in con- 
nection with the evolution of the physical and mental powers. 
The physiognomies of the most advanced peoples are much 
more expressive than those of the lowest rncea; the physical 
powers of the former are more highly specialized than those 
of the latter; in fact, we find that the mental powers keep 
pace with physiological development all iilong the line of 
progressive growth, 

The forehead, chin, and defined nose are the latest ac- 
quisitions to human physiognomy; none of the lower animals i 
posRens either; neither hiive they the same degree of reas 
ooQHcientiousueBS, and mechanical ability as the developed I 
man; and the sigus for these faculties are found in the fore- I 
bead, obiu, and nose. None of the lower animals have a ' 
nose that rises from the plane of the face, except the nose- 
ape {Semitopilhieus uascius), and in this species of animal i 
the projecting aofe is not iudicative of superior intelligence J 
M one might imagine, althongh it is far greater in size than J 
the noses of many human beings. The question of qoality 
muKt always bo taken into account as well as form aud size. 
The nose of the oo^e^pe lacks the right form ; that is to any, 
it is not tbe same fihape which in man would denote superior 
intolligcuee; it is loug and sharp-pointed, like a gimlet. I 
regard ibis peculiar nose a$ having had its origin in some 
phyiiioAl n*c«Miaity in connection with tfae getting of food, or 
that it nriginattsl by natnral selection, and thas, augmented 
by inheritance, b«<uune a permanent type. Whatever may 
havo hv^n its origin, it is wanting in other essentials in order 
to be, aeoonling to lb? law of pfarsi<-<gnomy, an indication of 
wnpMior nwttality. The quality is wanting; also, the right 
•IM{W> tlHirafore, this )>ecaliar type does not militate against 
tti* »tftt«UMit that "th<> aise o{ the nose is die measnie of 
IKtirvTv" Tb« ao««« o( all inferior taees of men, and of aO 
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inferior persons among the superior or cultivated races, are 
proofs of this law. Observe, for example, the noses of 
Locke, Newton, Des Cartes, and Leibnitz; theirs are the 
largest of any historical characters. There is no record in 
history of any person having attained eminence in any de- 
partment of life whose nose resembled that of a Bushman of 
South Africa or that of a Congo negro. 

The nose, as has been shown elsewhere, is an indicator of 
both lungs and heart; and as man depends upon his breath- 
ing and circulatory power for his ability to perform almost, 
all of the useful and great acts of life, the importance of the 
high development of the nose in regard to size and form must 
be apparent to the reader; therefore, any peculiarity in thia 
feature, which would indicate a deficiency in the action of 
either the lungs or the heart, would necessarily afford the 
clue to the grade of mentality of the possessor of such pecu- 
liarity. When we wish to discover the natural construction 
of the lungs and heart, and the power and vigor of the cir- 
culation, as well as the ability of the lungs to oxygenate the 
blood, we must look to the size and shape of the nostrils 
and nose. If the nostrils be small, the lungs will be small 
also; and the heart, not receiving a large supply of well oxy- 
genated blood, will not of course be as powerful as where 
the supply is greater. The natural or inherited quality of 
the individual is useful in estimating the strength or weak- 
ness of the internal orgai^s, and the power of their functions^ 
this, too, must be taken into account in forming an opinion 
in regard to their action. The texture, color, and cleamesa 
of the skin and eyes, as remarked elsewhere, will assist in 
arriving at the quality of the physiology of the individual. 

These characteristics of the natural physiological condi- 
tions give us an understanding of the mental powers, for 
mind is only a question of physiology. Although we have 
been taught that it is something superior to the body, we 
know that it cannot exist apart from it, and cannot be re^ 
garded as an entity. Now, when we observe a person whose 
nose lies flat, or nearly so, against the face, we know directly 
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that his mental construction is of a very low order, from lack 
of the physical assistance which a developed state of the 
lungs, heart, and stomach renders. A low flat nose denotes 
a low grade of intellect — low, because there is not the proper 
apparatus for assimilating enough of the constituents of the 
atmosphere to give nolble aspirations and lofty and vigorous 
thought. But as my design in this chapter is to treat par- 
ticularly of the facial signs and indications of health and 
disease, and of healthful and diseased conditions, both natu- 
ral and acquired, I shall pass by the meanings of mental 
significations in the countenance, and confine myself to the 
purely physiological or pathognomonic aspect of the physi- 
ognomy. Physicians in all ages have understood many signs 
of disease and health as shown by the various expressions 
and changes of the human face. Hippocrates and Galen, 
the most ancient medical writers, have left us some opinions 
in regard to signs of disease which they had observed. Hip- 
pocrates tells us that it is a bad symptom ''when the eyes of 
the patient shun the light, when they begin to squint, when 
one appears smaller than the other, when the white begins to 
redden, the arteries to grow black, to swell, or to disappear 
in an extraordinary manner;" and he adds, ** The more the 
posture of the patient approaches that which was habitual to 
him in a state of health the less the danger." 

The natural predisposition to many diseases can be known 
by the peculiarities of facial construction. With this knowl- 
edge once gained, the individual will be able to ward off dis- 
ease by using such precautionary measures as hygienic law 
dictates. All hollows in the countenance denote weakness. 
If these hollows are natural, then the defect is constitutional; 
if temporary, then they are acquired, and can easily be rem- 
edied. A small, narrow, retreating chin, or one which hol- 
lows inward near the under lip, discloses constitutional weak- 
ness of the kidneys. Hollow cheeks in the lower part show 
weak digestion, or poor assimilative capacity. Hollow places 
in front of the ear-opening, where the parotid gland is situ- 
ated, also exhibit less of assimilative power than where this 
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portion of the face is full. I have observed this gland so 
emaciated as to form deep wrinkles all over it. This ap- 
pearance shows that the salivary glands are inactive and 
small; hence, they cannot secrete and supply as much saliva 
as is necessai*y for the perfect insalivation of the food re- 
ceived. A thin, pale, and dry upper lip bears testimony to 
a weakness in the reproductive system; extreme shortness of 
the upper lip signifies a tendency to weakness of the spine. 
Shortness of the septum of the nose so that it is level with 
the alsB, or wings, or where it is observed to be shorter than 
the sides, evinces a predisposition to bilious disorders. Dr. 
Simms gives hollow temples as a sign for a weak liver; my 
observations confirm this as one sign of a tendency to bilious 
disorders. A sallow skin, a yellow tinge of the sclerotic, or 
white of the eyes, are other facial signs of a disordered bili- 
ary system. 

Narrow or pinched nostrils are evidential of weak lungs. 
This formation also shows a sluggish arterial circulation. 
Weakness of the lungs gives other indications of their in- 
ability to perform their oflSce properly; a pale bluish cast of 
the skin, with blue or pale lips and nails, arching of the nails 
over the fingers, sighing and yawning frequently, shortened 
respiration, narrow and drooping shoulders, and a flat chest, 
are all symptoms of an imperfect thoracic system. Disease 
of the heart is also indicated by a blue skin, fatty cornea of 
the eye, and red and white spots on the face. I have ob- 
served, in severe cases of heart disease, the lips and gums 
nearly black and the skin as dark as if smeared with ink. 
Another sign of weak lungs is shown by the hectic flush on 
the upper part of the cheek, just over the malar bones; this 
flush is an indication of an abnormal condition of the bowel 
system, and is observed just where one sign for the bowel 
system is situated. 

The thoracic or lung system is dependent upon the normal 

action of the bowel system to provide nutrition — to supply 

the lungs with a sufficient quantity of blood of a suitable 

quality to keep them in normal action. If the bowels fail to 
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perform their share of work — fail to provide suitable mate- 
rials for the manufacture of blood — the Inngs become impov- 
erished and decay; and the hectic flush denotes an abnormal 
condition of the bowel system, and that consequently the 
lungs have not received their right proportion of good blood 
to supply their necessities. 

A hollow or ** scooped" nose — that is to say, a nose which 
is very low at the centre and lies nearly level with the plane 
of the face — is always accompanied by a weak stomach, or 
a tendency to such weakness. Hollow, retreating eyes, and 
depression of the orbits or surrounding parts, disclose a de- 
ficiency of power in the muscular system. If the bones of 
the forehead do not project well out over the eyes, the bony 
system is comparatively small; that is to say, it is small in 
proportion to the other systems in the body. If the sign for 
Weight be small, the individual will not be able to balance 
himself as well in walking, climbing, dancing, etc., as where 
it is found largely developed. A hollow in the centre of the 
forehead announces a weakness of that part of the memory 
which is devoted to the memory of events, facts, incidents, 
and biography. Memory has as many parts as there are fac- 
ulties. One may possess an uncommonly good memory for 
names and not for dates, or a memory for colors and not for 
forms, a memory for tune and not for figures or time, or a 
memory for faces and not for names. Many forms of nerv- 
ous diseases weaken the general memory. Nervous shocks 
will sometimes impair the memory for names of things, for 
nouns and not for adjectives and the other parts of speech, 
thus proving that memory has almost infinitesimal subdivi- 
sions. 

Memory is far more complex and minute in its operations 
than is generally understood. The learned and ingenious 
Hooke is said, in his speculations, to have estimated 'Hhat 
the mind is capable of containing three thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-five million seven hundred and sixty thousand 
ideas." Each of these ideas has its own memory, as a matter 
of course. I think this estimate underrates rather than 
overrates the divisions and capacity of memory. 
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The prevalent custom of the almost universal use of tobacco 
and alcoholic drinks is not only demoralizing the present 
generation, but is laying the foundation for a large increase 
of criminal and defective men and women in the next. 
Wherever we find the renal or kidney system constitution- 
ally defective, we shall be sure to find the moral nature cor- 
respondingly weak. The children born of drunkards have 
often very narrow, retreating chins, the first stage toward 
idiocy. Many, if not most, idiots show similar formation, 
and this indicates enfeebled moral perception and power. 
The reports of the superintendents for several Homes for 
Inebriates have fallen under my observation; on comparing 
them, I find that they are unanimously of the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of them. Dr. Haynes, of San Francisco; viz., 
that ''in chronic cases of alcoholism, there is a general 
impairment of all the so-called moral faculties, and a corre- 
sponding increase of the animal instincts and nature." He 
also adds: "From our own observation, as a general rule, 
there seems to be a change in the very morale of the mind. 
All continuous mental eflfort soon becomes difficult or impos- 
sible; not only are the perceptions blunted, but the intellect- 
ual faculties and the reasoning powers are impaired. This 
tendency, which plays a very important part in the produc- 
tion of premature mental decay, has been attributed chiefly 
to three causes; viz., hypertrophy of the left ventricle, 
chronic disease of the kidney, and degeneration of the coats 
of the cerebral arteries." 

In the face of such evidence, I ask my readers what they 
think will be the mental and moral constitution of the chil- 
dren born of parents who are in the mental, moral, and phy- 
sical state of degradation above described. An enlightened 
and civilized community, it seems to me, should take steps 
to prevent such persons from becoming parents, or, rather, 
strike at the root of the evil by refusing to license the 
wholesale manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. This 
effort will probably be postponed until a true civilizing 
influence is mingled with our governmental afliEiirs — until that 
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portion of our citizens who are not stupefied with alcohol, 
and are not in the condition described by Dr. Haynes, come 
to the rescue. Yet many men in this state of moral and 
mental demoralization become parents, and sit in the coun- 
cils of state, and are appointed by large majorities of their 
fellow-citizens to administer upon the life, estates, homes, and 
children of that other large class of citizens who could and 
would save the nation from such degradation and injustice 
if they were allowed the power. I refer to the women citizens 
of our country. Until that dnj arrives, we will continue to 
have children whose physiognomies tell the sad tale of the 
degrading habits of their progenitors; and nowhere is the 
sign for moral deficiency jnore defined than in the lack of a 
developed chin. This feature is the most distinctive which 
marks the difference between man and the next lower mam- 
mal — the ape — and also marks his superiority in the devel- 
opment of moral sensibility. 

In the light of the knowledge which this system of Physi- 
ognomy unfolds, how can the reader longer doubt the unity 
of the mind and body? — how can he longer doubt that they 
are part and parcel of a chain of causes which cannot, by any 
manner of metaphysical sophistry, be separated or divided? 
The mind is the body and the body is the mind. Maudsley 
says that '' when a man is insane, he is insane to the tips of 
his fingers;" and Emerson tells us that ''a man finds room, 
in the few square inches of his face, for the traits of all his 
ancestors." Some of my readers may ask, If you make of 
the body and mind a unit, where, then, is the soul ? Do you 
not believe in a soul? — in a God? To this I must reply, 
first, that my individual belief would be out of place in a 
scientific work, which, as its name implies, is devoted to 
demonstrable fact; and, second, that it is no part of the 
scientist's work to treat of faiths which have only a docn- 
mentary evidence as a basis, and these very much distorted 
and changed by mistranslations. 

Bacon remarks that ''sciences are facts generalized;" and 
if, in the great world of demonstrable fact and science, there 
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is not enough evidence of the existence of an almighty and 
an overruling Power, I do not know where one may go to 
find it. As to the existence, attributes, and locality of the 
soul, which many persons believe to be a part of the individ- 
ual existence, I can only say that I can give no scientific 
proof of it. What I believe on the subject might not be 
evidence; but of one thing! am convinced: that the Power 
that created all things has also the power to conserve the 
soul, which — since He has not given us the knowledge of its 
locality — it must be His especial province to take care of, 
and not ours. Let it be our duty to preserve in the highest 
state of purity, integrity, and efficiency the body and mind 
-which He has given into our keeping, and I cannot but 
believe that the soul will be correspondingly pure and noble 
in His care. 

I think scientific physiognomy has demonstrated one thing 
above all cavil or doubt; and that is, in order to be moral or 
religious (I here use the terms synonymously) one must seek 
to secure and perpetuate a healthful and balanced condition 
of the physical organs, or fail in this most important depart- 
ment of character. 

Some parts of the memory are affected and weakened by 
long continued catarrh; other divisions by nervous shocks; 
thus we see the importance of keeping the several parts of 
the body in repair if we would be mentally qualified to use 
our highest powers. The general memory, as I have shown, 
may be strengthened, impaired, or wholly obliterated by cer? 
tain physical conditions. It may be strengthened by a judi- 
cious use of it in the following manner: First, by a slow and 
deliberate perusal of whatever subject one desires to retain; 
afterward, by a careful review each night of the events of 
the day, week, or month. A few moments devoted to this 
exercise will produce a decided increase in the memorizing 
capacity. ' It may also be strengthened by the use of proper 
foods, and the non-use of stimulants in any form. Alcohol, 
and malt liquors, tea, coffee, pepper, and too much animal 
food, all tend to stimulate the mind; but all exalted and stim- 
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of marriageable age, to select suitable companions for mar- 
riage, both as regards physical powers and mental and moral 
characteristics, and thus be spared the great unhappiness 
which falls to the lot of many — I might say most — ^married 
couples. This is the result, mainly, of being unsuitably 
mated; this unsuitableness, in most instances, is caused by 
ignorance of the disposition and of the mental and moral 
character of each other. 

The interests of morality, true religion, and true civiliza- 
tion would be enhanced by the practical application of scien- 
tific principles to the reproduction of the race. Persons 
suitably mated — that is to say, harmoniously united in regard 
to the right combinations of forms and traits — would insure 
greater perfection in their children than if the whole matter 
of reproduction were left to chance and ignorance or inhar- 
monious conditions. I cannot conceive of a nobler ambition 
in a woman than the desire to be the mother of superior or 
perfected offspring, but the mother alone cannot achieve this 
result; the father, as well as the mother, must make himself 
amenable to righteous law — to hygienic law — if this result 
would be attained. I believe this ambition will be woman's 
some time in the future, and, by bearing less children and 
better ones, true progress will ensue. By this method, hu- 
manity and civilization will advance — the real, genuine civil- 
ization; not this wretched, barbarous, unjust, immoral con- 
dition of society which is with such supreme satisfaction de- 
nominated "civilization," but a higher, more just, moral, and 
truly religious grade of development will evolve in the order 
which the law of evolution or progressive growth dictates. 
This law can be assisted in its operation by the co-operation 
of man — by the exercise of his reason and moral sense; or, 
it can be retarded by the ignorant and superstitious. The 
law of evolution can be traced by any observant person who 
will take time to consider the growth of organized beings 
and the progress of tribes, races, nations, and peoples, as 
recorded in animated nature and historical record. 

My idea of civilization would be shown in that condition 
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in verifying these signs, for they are to be seen in every 
grade and phase of society. Bloodshot eyes, the white of 
the eyes turned yellow; full, puffed, and swollen cheeks, par- 
ticularly of the lower part, near the mouth; puffed appear- 
ance under the eyes; sunken eyes, inflamed condition of the 
entire countenance, but particularly of the cheeks, where the 
signs for digestion and the bowel system are located, thus 
disclosing the inflamed and abnormal condition of the digest- 
ive apparatus; swollen and purplish colored nose, exhibiting 
the perversion and blunting of all those fine qualities, the 
signs of which are located at the end of the nose. Human 
Nature, Ideality, Sublimity, Hope, Analysis, Constructive- 
ness, are all vitiated, and sometimes wholly obliterated, as 
we see by the conduct of the drunkard, from long continued 
use of alcoholic beverages. In the face of these facts, can 
any one doubt the reliability of the physiognomy as a re- 
corder of bodily conditions. The signs above described 
sliow, also, diseased liver, lungs, heart, kidneys, nerves, and 
brain, and the entire digestive apparatus. 

The eye shows many pathognomonic changes. If blood- 
shot, as is often seen in those who are habitual drunkards, 
it denotes cerebral an4 intestinal congestion. Where the 
wliite§ of the eyes are very yellow, long continued biliary 
disturbance is indicated. Puffed appearance under the 
eye« tells of diseased kidneys. A mixed and mottled eye, 
where si>ots and specks of yellow, brown, black, and green 
are found intermingled, invariably denotes scrofulous ten- 
de«oies» generally pertaining to the reproductive system or 
the kivlners: usually, K^th svstems are affected where this 
ap|>i^arance is observed. Where a lai^ portion of the white 
v^f the eye is very ^MM>c^>tible under the retina while the eye 
is in its natural jWiitJon and not cast upward, gluttony or 
iniNn\inat^ lust is indicated, A sunken appearance of the 
orl>it of the eye announces a deficient Muscular system, as 
d\y^ aW a small e>^e. 

T1w» facial si^ of heahhy and diseias^ed conditions of every 
teat^re \^f tW {^l^io^rxKony has be>e£ ti>eated of in this chap- 
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ter, with the exception of the upper part of the foreheadr 
This part of the face requires no particular investigation as 
to health and disease. The upper part of the forehead has 
no movable or soft parts, and it is in those parts where 
expressions can be observed that diseased conditions are 
most apparent. The natural formation of the forehead, how- 
ever, denotes tendencies to healthful thought or to sluggish 
and stupid action, not only of the brain, but of the functions 
of the viscera. A forehead, the upper part of which shows 
a not too abrupt line of inclination from the eyebrows back- 
ward, discloses a common sense, mechanical, and rather 
quick' motioned person. This formation accompanies the 
Osseous and Muscular systems; hence its practical and me- 
chanical ability. This combination of systems indicates 
quick, active persons both in their mental and physical 
powers, and this quickness results from an active arterial 
circulation and strong lungs. In this way we get the clue 
to the construction of the internal viscera, simply by the 
outline of the forehead. Comparative Anatomy is infallible 
in deciding character by form alone, and in this instance, aa 
well as in all the indications in regard to character, we must 
rely upon comparisons made and proyed. 

A forehead, the upper part of which is very full and pro- 
jecting forward and outward from the eyebrows, is evidential 
of a dreamer, a theorist, a slow, impractical person — one 
who must be helped by others, or do with little of this 
world's goods. This formation of the skull belongs, of 
course, to . a body which corresponds in its build to the 
brain; that is to say, the secretions will all be slow in form- 
ing; the lungs, relatively small; the arterial circulation, 
consequently, not vigorous; and every movement of the body 
will necessarily be slow and deliberate. 

All these differences, and many others, can be predicated 
by observing just this portion of the face alone, even if the 
entire body and the rest of the face were shrouded from 
view. When Physiology and Anatomy are taught thoroughly 
in our schools and colleges, the amount of useful knowledge 
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they will render to the public will not be equaled by any 
other department of science. These studies, added to sci- 
entific Physiognomy, practically applied, would, in two gen- 
erations, go farther towards regenerating the world than any 
system of ethics of which I have knowledge. I hope that 
those mothers into whose hands this book may fall will 
commence to teach their children the meanings of the forms, 
colors, and features of those about them and those with whom 
they associate; the localizing part of the science and the 
forms, colors, etc., can be taught to children as easily as 
geography. The localizing of signs in the face is somewhat 
similar to descriptive geography, and far more interesting. 
The philosophical, or theoretical, part is for more mature 
minds. 

If time permits, I shall endeavor to write a primary work 
for school-children. I have been encouraged in this project 
by the solicitations of many eminent educators. In the 
meantime, parents and teachers can draw the attention of 
children to the subject, by asking them what they think 
is the meaning of certain forms of the nose, for exam- 
ple; and so on, of other features; and then proceed to ex- 
plain the meaning of i^atural formations, such as the arch 
representing superior power and strength wherever found; 
the beak of the birds of prey — the vulture, the condor, etc. — 
representing rapacity, love and power for overcoming, desire 
to acquire the resources of others, etc. Then take up the 
meanings of other formations of the nose — the scooped or 
flat nose, representing weakness; then proceed to the indica- 
tions and meanings of other features and colors. The ma- 
jority of children can thus be taught by special effort on the 
part of parents. My own children have learned a great deal 
of Physiognomy from hearing me discuss the science, without 
any attempt on my part to teach them; and, when quite 
young, could select suitable associates and companions by 
knowledge. 

Physiognomy were taught as a part of our educational 
iculum, our children would be able, when they become 
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of marriageable age, to select suitable companions for mar- 
riage, both as regards physical powers and mental and moral 
characteristics, and thus be spared the great unhappiness 
which falls to the lot of many — I might say most — ^married 
couples. This is the result, mainly, of being unsuitably 
mated; this unsuitableness, in most instances, is caused by 
ignorance of the disposition and of the mental and moral 
character of each other. 

The interests of morality, true religion, and true civiliza- 
tion would be enhanced by the practical application of scien- 
tific principles to the reproduction of the race. Persons 
suitably mated — that is to say, harmoniously united in regard 
to the right combinations of forms and traits — would insure 
greater perfection in their children than if the whole matter 
of reproduction were left to chance and ignorance or inhar- 
monious conditions. I cannot conceive of a nobler ambition 
in a woman than the desire to be the mother of superior or 
perfected offspring, but the mother alone cannot achieve this 
result; the father, as well as the mother, must make himself 
amenable to righteous law — to hygienic law — if this result 
would be attained. I believe this ambition will be woman's 
some time in the future, and, by bearing less children and 
better ones, true progress will ensue. By this method, hu- 
manity and civilization will advance — the real, genuine civil- 
ization; not this wretched, barbarous, unjust, immoral con- 
dition of society which is with such supreme satisfaction de- 
nominated ''civilization," but a higher, more just, moral, and 
truly religious grade of development will evolve in the order 
which the law of evolution or progressive growth dictates. 
This law can be assisted in its operation by the co-operation 
of man — by the exercise of his reason and moral sense; or, 
it can be retarded by the ignorant and superstitious. The 
law of evolution can be traced by any observant person who 
will take time to consider the growth of organized beings 
and the progress of tribes, races, nations, and peoples, as 
recorded in animated nature and historical record. 

My idea of civilization would be shown in that condition 
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of humanity which seeks to make the laws of God the great 
aim of life. By this I mean that the laws of Nature should 
be practically applied in every department of life, to the 
domestic and social relations, to marriage, to hygienic living, 
and the reproduction of the race, and in all ways that natural 
law can be applied to elevate the human family. The term 
"civilization," applied to the semi-barbarous condition from 
which we are slowly, yet surely, emerging, seems like a grim 
satire, and would be ludicrous did it not unfold an age of 
superstition, ignorance, immorality, injustice, and irreligion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HYGIENE. 

*' Medical science is the art of amusing the patient while Nature performs the 
cure. " — Voltaire. 

"Habits and the use and disuse of organs are certainly of the greatest impor- 
tance as efficient causes of organic form."— Haeckel. 

Tlie resources of Nature are nowhere manifested in a more 
wonderful manner th.m in the variety and abundance of nu- 
trition which she oflers to all organisms, whether of plant, 
animal, or human life. This abundance and variety give op- 
portunity for that natural selection which every kind of 
organism makes in sustaining and perpetuating its existence. 
The primal elements, in their natural and crude state, could 
not maintain man at all, but must pass through many chem- 
ical processes before they are suited to his state of exist- 
ence; but as they pass from one state to another in their 
upward march, they serve as iiutrition for other and lower 
forms of life. Man could not live on earth, air, and water 
alone; yet in these the plant finds its nourishment, although 
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for its use they must be purified and their essences extracted 
by the action of natural chemical laws. 

After plants have developed, then animals can take into 
their organisms as food the stalks and leaves, mingled with 
air and water. Man then uses the more refined parts of 
both plants and animals, the fruits, roots, nuts, etc., and in 
many cases must still further refine his foods before they are 
fit to form part of his body by subjecting them to the fire, 
in boiling and roasting. Thus every part of the plant and 
animal serves to keep alive other organisms, and at the last 
the refuse falls to the ground to vivify the soil, and assist in 
producing other plants, which feed other animals and men; 
and thus the circuit of life is kept unbroken, one complete 
chain, commencing \Vith air, water, and earth, and ending in 
air, water, and mineral substances — a perfect illustration of 
eternity. 

It is a well established truth that the natural surroundings 
of man control and create in a great degree his individuality. 
If these surroundings, in the aggregate acting upon his or- 
ganism, fashion and shape his mentality — ^his physical powers, 
sustain and nourish his blood, bones, nerves, muscles, and 
tissues of every sort whatsoever, it would seem possible to 
discover and separate the different influence and elements at 
work in forming him, and analyze their character and prop- 
erties. Hence, we must infer, if the origin of these elements 
can be ascertained, as well as the effects they produce upon 
man, that the destination of the several elements of creation 
and sustentation can be traced to the localities which they 
inhabit in his organism, and the exact parts which they each 
nourish and rebuild, and the kind of character each is in- 
strumental in creating; also, that as these elements give 
form, quality, and color, each according to its nature and 
power, it follows that man's character must be just as sus- 
ceptible of analysis and comprehension as are the materials 
and elements which, aggregated, compose his entire individ- 
uality. I claim that this can be known. My intention in 
this chapter is to teach how this can be discovered. A sa- 
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perficial observer or thinker may not sncceed as well as one 
who has given many years to its investigation; still, with the 
assistance here rendered, a practical person will find his 
efforts crowned with snccess. 

CAEBONACEOUS MATERIALS, 

as all physiologists know, supply warmth and heat. They 
also create fat, which covers most of the organs of the body, 
invades the several tissues, assists the skin in retaining the 
heat of the body, and keeps it up to its normal standard of 
temperature; but where fat is excessive in its development 
it impedes functional activity, shortens, the breath, decreases 
the action of the heart, prevents rapid locomotion; in short, 
leads to abnormal action of the motive and circulatory pow- 
ers. All this induces love of ease, sensuality, carelessness, 
lack of intellectual vigor, and a preponderance of the domestic 
faculties, which are simply vegetative in their nature. This 
element, carbon, which in excess creates, induces, and sus- 
tains this class of character, is most easily traced from its 
original source in the atmosphere, by its action on plants, up 
to animal life; thence onward, after many trausmutations, we 
find it situated in the organism of man, and creating the 
above mentioned type of physical and mental characteristics. 
In its normal proportions it adds to the comfort and useful- 
ness of man, giving warmth to his friendly and social nature, 
heat and force to his physical needs; but, in excess, leading 
to torpidity and inertia — in short, to abject laziness. This, 
in brief, is the course of this primal element, and its desti- 
nation and ultimate character. 

NITROGEN. 

Nitrogen is very different from carbon in its character and 
the localities which it affects. This element is found largely 
represented in our foods. After being incorporated in man's 
organism, it is found to be the chief constituent of the bones, 
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mnscles, nerves, and brains. The phosphates derived from 
nitrogenous foods create and sustain the bones, nerves, teeth, 
and assist largely in the structure of the brain. Other parts of 
nitrogenous elements sustain the muscles, fibres, and fleshy 
parts of the body. Here we find this elementary principle 
located, and its character defined and understood. Nitrogen, 
after being organized in plants and animals, and lastly having 
become a part of man's organism, is shown to furnish those 
organs and systems of functions, and consequently those 
mental facuUiea which are created by an excess of bone, mus- 
cle, brain, and nerves. The mental faculties and powers 
evolved and sustained by these organ-systems are mainly 
formative; like themselves, they represent size, form, color, 
and system; hence, they are instrumental in producing art, 
mechanism, literature, and science. 

OXYGEN 

is introduced into the system by means of the lungd, skin, 
and food, and assists in the combustion of those materials 
which serve to renew the worn out tissues, and also those 
matters which are to be cast out as waste after having been 
burned in the body to furnish its heat. It is likewise in- 
strumental in maintaining the normal standard of heat in 
the system. Where we find an organism that inhales oxygen 
in excess, we observe certain organs and functions in more 
active operation than where there is a lack of this element. 
As oxygen creates heat by combustion, it produces color, 
and color shows heat and activity; and so we come to the 
conclusion that an excess of oxygen in the organism of man 
endows him with activity, warmth (by reason of activity), 
and color. 

The organs involved in the production of these phenomena 
are the lungs, skin, blood, and tissues generally, for the 
action of oxygen, where it is excessive, shows its effect in a 
general and very decided manner. It causes an increased 
development of the lungs (the inhabitants of mountainous 
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regioDs are proof of tbiB), heart, liver, iind skin, as well i 
an increaseJ activity aud quality of the brain aud d( 
Bystem. By reiison of this excessive action iu this class oV 
orr^ans, nu iucrease iu ibcse mental faculties which these 
orj^ans create ami sustain is induced. 

To those who have never thought of relating mental tucal- 
ties with physical functions, let me iisk right here. Whence 
do they suppose that these faculties derive their power? 
One may auswer, from the brain or nerves. That would bev 
putting too much work on these already overworked organa.fl 
If the brain or nerves are compeleut to perform all tliesel 
operations, what need is there for heart, liver, lungs, muscles, 
or intestiiies? The human body is the most perfect system 
of co-operative labor of which it is possible to conceive. 
Each part must perform ifs own work, and each receives its 
reward according as the work is well or ill done. If any 
part is badly performed, all suffer, but the chief siunei the 
most, which seems to the finite mind a Just penalty. 

The mental faculties to which aa excess of oxygen in the 
physical organs gives rise are, first, a high and active quali^ 
of brain and nerves; hope, ambition, cheerfulness, amiabil- J 
ity, analytical power in art, mechanism, literature, science,.! 
and discovery; rapidity of thought aud motion, purity of^ 
conduct, and elevated and lofty sentimc-nts and desires. All 
this will plenty of oxygen give to the human family. It is 
most astonishing, in the face of the fact that so little pure 
air is inhaled in civilized communities, that people are as 
good and pure as we find them. But Mother Nature — mu- 
nificent dame! — is forever bringing forth from her cupaciooa 
Btorehouse counterbalancing and remedial agents; eudeavor- 
iug to bring up her family iu such a manner that she can, 
some day, be juat a little proud of her children; and "whea 
she will, she will— you may depend on 't," J 

HYDROGEN, 1 

although one of the greatest requisites of life, when found in 
•excess is a great detriment to the physical and moral equi' 
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librium of man, and, consequently, injurious to his mental 
and moral powers. The human organism is estimated to 
contain seventy-five per cent, of water. It enters into every 
part of man's system; even the enamel of the teeth, the hard- 
est substance in the body, gives out a small quantity of water 
under chemical analysis. Now, where there is so great a 
proportion of so unstable a material as water, one can readily 
reason that an excess of this element would be productive of 
a very unbalanced condition. It is well known that liquids 
^ tend to coldness and inertia, while solids give form, stability, 
and power. These different modes of action are inherent in 
the very nature of these two qualities; hence, we are forced 
to conclude that where there is an excess of hydrogen or 
water in the system a cold, fluid, inert, incapable condition 
will be the result. We cannot entirely change the inherent 
nature of an element by changing its locality. Water will 
always be moist and shapeless wherever found, and can only 
assist by chemical action other elements in their architectural 
or formative efforts. It is entirely chemical in its action, 
and although it is so essential to life, and to all the operations 
of organic life, it does not tend directly or positively to form 
or shape any part of the organism, but acts negatively as an 
assistant of organic and chemical processes. Thus the char- 
acter which derives its power from an organism in which 
there is an excess of hydrogen or water will be negative, cold, 
calculating, passive; hence, will be disinclined to effort and 
prone to dishonesty. **For one must live," such reason, 
and, as they are disinclined to personal effort, they endeavor 
to subsist on the mental or manual efforts of others. They 
have the faculty of Calculation very large; this gives worldly 
planning as well as mathematical power. Gray-eyed people 
(that is, those who possess the whitish-blue eye) are great 
calculators. Such persons are cool in their feelings, made 
so by excess of fluids in the body. The pai-ts of the organ- 
ism affected by excesd of hydrogen are the tissues and the 
various fluids and humors. The eyes tell this condition very 
20 
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well by the light color of the several humors which are in a 
fluid state. 

By thus tracing, analyzing, and locating the four primal 
elements or constituents of man's body, we are able to say 
definitely which system of functions each element sustains, 
and from this we can tell to a certainty what mental faculties 
and manifestations they give rise to. The following table 
gives a condensed statement of the derivation of functions 
and faculties evolved by the action of the elementary princi- 
ples of Nature : 



Cabbon produces inertia, sensuality, domesticity, ' 
vegetative 



Chemical. 




Hydbooen produces fluidity, coldness, torpidity, 
dishonesty 

OxTOEN assists formative efforts, activitv, warmth, / * ~^y,u^4nr>^^ 

ambition, purity, semi-mechanical f Afcniteciurai. 

NiTROOEN creates forms, art literature, mechan- ) Architectural and Mathematical, 

ism, science, mathematics \ ''^'-*"'«-^*^"*»* «**« ^•miciu»mwu. 



This analysis gives a correct statement of the elements 
from which human character derives its powers. Thus far 
has scientific demonstration taken us. It far surpasses in 
accuracy all of the meandering and meaningless metaphysics 
of the past ages, and puts to flight as well many theological 
speculations; for, as Oersted remarks, "The laws of Nature 
are the thoughts of God," and science is an exposition of 
these laws set in motion by the Infinite. Therefore, if we 
read them correctly, we must believe them and abide by their 
teachings. 

The science of the conservation of the vital forces of the 
body should rank among the first of the world, and colleges for 
the study of prevention of disease are now more needed than 
those institutions from which young fledglings called doctors 
are turned loose upon the world, to *' practice" upon the 
poor victims of disease, who, not understanding the simplest 
physiological law, have become weakened by disordeis which 
Nature, were she allowed full sway, could remedy. With the 
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advance of civilization many hitherto unknown ailments have 
appeared which baffle the skill of the most learned physi- 
cians, yet their origin is traceable, in nearly every instance, 
to flagrant violations of well known sanitary laws. The yel- 
low fever has been prevented by scrupulous regard to clean- 
liness. Cholera originates in filth and by ignoring commonly 
understood natural laws. Typhoid fever is also a preventable 
disease, the result of a total disregard of laws known to most 
persons. Foul air, imperfect drainage, and improper diet 
are the chief causes which engender this disorder. With 
this knowledge of their origin, remedy, not prevention, seems 
to be the favorite method of disposing of these scourges. 

If our ministers of the gospel could understand religion 
as having its source and seat in the organic structure of the 
body, and would incorporate into their theologies a wise re- 
gard for sanitary laws, as Moses did, we might, by years of 
preaching on the subject, become a righteous and healthy 
people. Religion is not a theory of belief merely, related to 
a spirit in some mysterious and incomprehensible manner; 
but true religion should be taught as being related first to 
our physical functions, to our diet, to the air we breathe, to 
the manner in which we clothe ourselves, and to the scientific 
reproduction of the race, to the end that the mind may be 
capable of sound and lofty aspirations, and that our bodies 
may become ** temples of the living God." 

The ancient idea of charms, incantations, and fetiches finds 
its analogue in the minds of many of the modern religionists, 
who, after preparing a meal, composed, let us say, of sour or 
heavy white flour bread, fat pork, soda biscuit, and strong 
coffee, ask a blessing on what has already been cursed in its 
preparation, by its palpable violation of the laws of digestion 
and hygiene which God has ordained to be observed in order 
to produce health. A few words spoken over an ill prepared 
meal cannot, even by the greatest amount of faith, cause the 
stomach to assimilate it and give forth healthful juices, to be 
converted into good, honest bone, brain, and muscle. No, 
reader — miracles do not take place in Nature; law, settled 
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and defined, is the will automatic in her domain. It is our 
duty to become skilled readers of this law, and to understand 
the meanings of the indications which are spread out before 
us in great abundance, not covered over nor concealed by 
mysterious devices, but everywhere endeavoring to make 
their meanings known; and, when we have succeeded in 
comprehending this law, we will (if we desire to be healthful 
and religious) put ourselves in intelligent obedience to it, 
looking to the natural operation of law for beneficent results, 
and expecting nothing from faith, mystery, or miracle. 

THE AIE WE BREATHE. 

The air we breathe is the first and most important constit- 
uent of our physical and moral well-being. We can exist for 
a long time on improper food, or even without any; but life 
cannot be prolonged beyond two minutes without a supply of 
fresh air, and death is instantaneous under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Since the discovery of ozone by Schoeubein, the knowledge 
of atmospheric laws, together with the powers and properties 
of the air we breathe, has progressed amazingly. Ozone, 
which was at first considered to possess health-giving prin- 
ciples, entirely beneficial in their action, has been proved, 
by experiments on animals by Dr. Bichardson and others, to 
possess the power to produce certain forms of disease where 
the ozone is in excess of the other constituents of the at- 
mosphere. In one instance mentioned by Dr. Bichardson, 
a room was loaded with this gas for the purpose of experi- 
menting on animals. '*In the first place," says the doctor, 
**all the symptoms of nasal catarrh and irritation of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, the mouth, and the throat 
were rapidly induced; then followed free secretions of saliva 
and profuse action of the skin-perspiration; the breathing 
was greatly quickened, and the action of the heart increased 
in proportion. When the animals were suffered to remain 
yet longer in the room, congestion of the lungs followed, and 
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the disease called by physicians congestive bronchitis was 
set lip. By further experiments, it was shown that these 
effects were developed more freely in the carnivorous than in 
the herbivorous animals;" thus showing it to possess greater 
powers of destruction to men, who are meat-eaters, than to 
the lower classes of animals, who subsist on vegetable diet. 
While ozone in excess in the atmosphere will repel cholera 
and other epidemics, it has the properties of originating the 
symptoms set forth in the foregoing experiment. 

This illustration serves to show us that this agent, like all 
the other forces of Nature, is both creative and de^ructive. 
Two of the chief gods worshiped by the Hindoos, Brahma 
and Siva, are called by them the Creator and Destroyer. 
These gods admirably typify the ruling principles throughout 
the material world. Who shall say that in the dim twilight 
of the far-off ages these principles and laws of Nature were 
not better understood than now, and their meanings set 
before the people under the symbolic form of the deities 
which represented them? But, as all syjn holism and cere- 
mony tend to idolatry, and people soon turn to worship the 
symbol instead of the principle, it is not singular that the 
real meaning of these gods was lost in the fast increasing 
mystery and superstition. The naked truth Is so much 
easier to comprehend than where it is veiled or hidden, es- 
pecially where it relates to Nature, and can be explained by 
the operation of her laws. 

With this evidence before us of the destructive powers of 
certain constituents and conditions of the air, and of the 
deleterious effects of a lack of equilibrium in the atmosphere, 
we yet know that fresh, pure air is of the first importance to 
health. Ventilation is almost ignored in our public buildings 
and dwellings; indeed, many persons are afraid of the two 
greatest benefactors of the human family — air and water. 
Proper ventilation should be had in all buildings; it is the 
first and most important requisite of life, and should be our 
first consideration. A room is not ventilated unless, there is 
a stream of fresh air moving through it, the means for which 
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can be secured while building. Transom windows should be 
placed over all bedroom doors, and flues for ventilating 
should be built in the top and bottom of all other rooms — 
the lower flues to convey fresh air into the rooms; the upper 
ones to carry off the impure air. This can be done at slight 
expense. Such arrangement will prevent many diseases; 
bronchitis and consumption are both preventable; even when 
inherited, they can be eradicated in almost all cases. Dr. 
Marshall Hall says of the latter: 

**If I were seriously ill of consumption, I would live out- 
doors day and night, except in rainy weather or midwinter; 
then I would sleep in an unplastered log house. Physic has 
no nutriment; gasping for air cannot cure you; monkey 
capers in a gymnasium cannot cure, and stimulants cannot 
cure you. What consumptives want is pure air — not physic; 
pure air — not medicated air — and plenty of meat and bread." 

When we consider that, according to medical statistics, 
more persons die annually with lung complaints and con- 
sumption than with all other diseases combined, it should be 
an incentive to the greatest efforts toward thorough ventila- 
tion. No subject should be allowed to take precedence of 
this; neither food, bathing, clothing, nor exercise are as 
important as fresh air. It it the primal necessity of life. If 
one were to bathe in water in which a dozen persons had 
previously bathed, he would think that it was a filthy act; 
yet how many will sit for hours, perfectly content, in a public 
hall with hundreds of others, inhaling the effluvia from de- 
caying lungs, congested livers, inflamed stomachs (not to 
mention the odors of whisky and tobacco), and teeth putrid 
with decay, bathing their lungs in this putrescence with the 
utmost indifference; a suggestion of uncleanliness never, ap- 
parently, crossing their minds. 

THE FOOD WE EAT. 

In the matter of food, the practices and customs of onr 
civilization are no whit better than our ventilation. Most of 
the food we partake of is medicated while in process of 
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preparation; yet the majority are as indifferent to this fact 
as they are to poisonous air; indeed, I think many do not 
regard as medicines the articles which are mingled with tlieir 
daily diet. Soda, which is so commonly employed in cook- 
ery, is a drag, nsed sometimes as a remedy and for chemical 
purposes. It should be kept exclusively for these uses. 
Soda is found in the human system, it is true, but before 
entering the body it must become organized ; that is to say, 
it should be taken only as it is found mingled in the juices 
of plants and in air and water. Taken in this way, it is 
productive of health. None of the components of the body 
should enter in their crude state, as in this form they are 
poisonous and detrimental, with the single exception of salt. 
The daily use of soda in food, as well as all forms of ** bak- 
ing powders," injures the mucous lining of the digestive 
organs, weakening them and inducing various disorders. I 
would advise housekeepers to use it only for soap-making; 
combined with fat, it makes good soap; thus being of use 
instead of an injury. The fat of hogs should never be put 
in the human stomach; for, if fat and soda combined make 
soft-soap, what must be the condition of that stomach in 
which these two articles are daily mingled? The flesh of 
hogs is infested with a parasitic worm called trichina spi- 
. raiiSf which, if taken into the human system, as it sometimes 
is with pork, nearly always proves fatal. Pork is the most 
indigestible of meats, and should never be allowed in the 
diet of those who desire to live up to health principles. Pork 
is productive of scrofula and consumption, and no other meat 
will induce these diseases. Veal is an immature article, and 
destitute of those juices which make the mature beef so 
nutritious; it is very indigestible and innutritions, and should 
be sedulously avoided. 

Fine white flour is another article which I believe annually 
leads thousands to the grave. Iji its preparation it is di- 
vested of all those elements (phosphates) which assist in 
building brain, the bony structure, the muscles and nerves. 
Lack of bone produces in the young the disease known as 
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'* rickets," as well as bow-legs and early decay of the teeth, 
and a poor, weak bony system generally. The fineness of 
the flour causes it to become impacted in the stomach, thus 
preventing the digestive juices from permeating it; causing 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, constipation, and other disorders 
follow in their train. No language is strong enough to con- 
demn the daily use of fine white flour. No mother should 
attempt to raise her children on any kind except the unbolted 
wheat or Graham flour. Fine white flour should be relegated 
to the medicine closet, to be used for poultices, burns, ery- 
sipelas, cholera, etc. In cases where the digestion has be- 
come impaired by the improper use of soda and other medi- 
cations, fine white flour bread acts remedially, soothing the 
injured mucous membranes. 

Every mother of a family should provide herself with a 
good hygienic cookery book, and with its assistance should 
be able to bring up her family healthfully, and with little 
trouble. 

Black pepper is another substance which should have its 
place with the drugs of a household, and not be used with 
food; it is highly indigestible, and inflammatory in its action, 
in many cases inducing disease of the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys. It is useful in treating the ailments of fowls, and 
is a good antiseptic; useful in preserving meats and fish 
from decay, in place of salt. 

Sugar in its concentrated state, as commonly used, is de- 
structive to health and life. I do not think it proper for use 
except as a remedy in certain wasting and exhausting ail- 
ments. As Nature has so judiciously mingled sugar with our 
foods in fruits and vegetables, we should be content to re- 
ceive it in that way. A healthy person should religiously 
abstain from its use in other forms. It is an absurdity to 
think we can improve upon Nature's fine chemistry, or that 
we can combine sugar as healthfully as we find it in fruits, 
etc. Gout, liver complaints, biliousness, headache, consti- 
pation, and kidney disorders are often induced and aggra- 
vated by a too free use of this condiment. Some mothers 
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say that their children caunot eat their food unless it is 
sweetened. This arises from a cultivated habit. Had they 
not been accustomed to its liberal use, they would eat their 
food with a greater relish. Where the diet is simple, real 
hunger and keen appetite are the result, and there is no ne- 
cessity to coax the appetite with dainties. Hunger is the 
only safe guide. 

THE DBINKS WE CONSUME. 

If I were imbued with the zeal of Peter the Hermit, I 
would go forth upon a crusade against tea and coflfee driuk- 
ii^, especially directed against the men and women of Amer- 
ica. The peculiarities of the climate of the New World, 
added to the nervous tendencies of its inhabitants, combine 
to render the free use of these beverages, as now indulged 
in, improper and unsafe for a race desiring good health con- 
ditions. Men, whose occupations are out of doors, can bet- 
ter stand the demands made upon the system by these stim- 
ulants, but they in time come to feel the injurious effects. 
For men of sedentai-y lives with in-door pursuits, for women 
and children, they are wholly inadmissible and should be 
avoided. 

Tea contains two elements which are very injurious; viz., 
tannic acid and a volatile oil. These are the constituents 
which produce the symptoms of sleeplessness and nervous- 
ness, and contribute to dyspepsia. If the tea be made 
quickly, and drunk without long steeping, these effects are 
not so observable. It is by allowing the tea to stand long 
that these elements are extracted. Aside from the injurious 
elements contained in tea and coffee, the application of the 
high degree of heat which is used in their preparation for 
consumption, and which comes directly in contact with the 
mucous membrane of the throat and stomach two or three 
times a day, has the effect to produce catarrh, bronchitis, 
and dyspepsia, and also weakens the flow of the saliva and 
secretions, thereby contributing to indigestion and chronic 
dyspepsia. The Americans are a race of dyspeptics and con- 
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sutnptives, and catarrh is common. Theae disorders are hU 
preventable, and are traceuble in most cases to insufficient 
Tentilatioij or improper diet. Where consumptive tendencies 
are inherited, tliey oau be counteracted in nearly every case 
by a solicitous regard for proper air, diet, water, clothing, 
and exercise. 

These subjects are coming to be regarded as sciences, and 
are receiving the thoughtful attention of those who have a 
religions regiirJ for the body and miud. The average length 
of life is grenter now than in the preceding centuries. Tha 
statistics of tlie life assurttuce companies iiud of the censua 
returns prove this. It is most encouraging to know that what 
has been said and written of hygiene, and of the laws of li{^ 
and health, has taken root in the minds of the people and is 
already bearing fruit. The tendencies of the age ure toward 
a scientific consideration of man, iind bis nature and wants 
are being inquired into by anthropologists and scientists gen- 
erally, witli the view of bettering his condition physically, 
and this of course will lead to his mental and mor&l uplift- 
ing. The stomach is our creator in one sense. Our happi- 
ness and welfare depends upon what goes into it; from it are 
produced the bones, muscies, brain, nerves, uud tissues of 
the organism. It rests with ns, therefore, to choose what 
kind of these constituents we will have. If the stomach of 
an individual is constantly stored with pork, fine white floor, 
8oda, sugar, spices, tea, and coffee, he cannot expect to be 
either a very powerful or a veiy useful m«n. If, on the other 
hand, he subsists upon good beef, mutton, fish, eggs, grains, 
ripe fruits and vegetables, and milk, in the right proportion, 
and complies with the laws of veiitihition, we have a right to 
expect botli health and morality from him; I am convinced 
he will have all of these, and many more, good qualities. 

I cannot too strongly condemn the practice of tea and cof- 
fee drinking, for they bring horrors in their train differing 
only in degree from those produced by intoxicating liquors. 
How many noble women have been made peevish, iiritftblen 
and wretched by tea drinking ! — how many make the lives 
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their husbands, children, and friends barely endurable by 
this habit ! I have known scores of cases of women, and 
and men too, completely unfitted for the prosecution of busi- 
ness by these two stimulants. Persons who have been ac- 
customed for years to their use find it hard to break off the 
habit, and, after many ineffectual trials, give up the trial and 
return to a life of misery. To such as desire to give up 
these drinks without too much suffering, I can prescribe a 
course which I have found very easy. In the first place, one 
accustomed to partake of hot drinks with his meals finds the 
change from hot to cold very hard to endure. I would ad- 
vise the use for a while, say for two or three weeks, of cocoa, 
bfoma, or shells, whichever suits the stomach best. After a 
few days the craving desire for the stimulating effects of the 
tea and coffee will cease. During these days give up as much 
as possible accustomed pursuits, and pass the time out of 
doors, or in something amusing. After this the desire for 
these stimulants will be scarcely felt. After a few weeks of 
the hot substitute, it can be discontinued without much in- 
convenience. Very little drink should be taken with the 
meals; if one had not been habituated to it from childhood, 
it would never be wanted, and the salivary glands would be 
much stronger by depending entirely upon them for a sol- 
vent. In this respect the animals surpass man; they drink 
either before or after eating. No man who has a proper re- 
gard for his cattle will offer them drink at their meals. In 
this respect he uses better judgment with his horses than he 
does in the care of his children. 

If all inflammatory substances were kept out of the stom- 
ach, the demand for liquids would not be so urgent. Very 
little liquid is needed for health, unless one is engaged in 
such labors as create great thirst and perspiration, for nearly 
all the food we eat — fruits, vegetables, grains, fish, and 
meats — contain a large percentage of water. One reason 
why we have so many drunkards is that the food commonly 
used upon our tables is so filled with drugs, spices, pepper, 
soda, sugar, and other heating ingredients, that an unnatural 
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thirst is set up, which is not satisfied or allayed with natural 
and simple liquids. The use of mustard and ginger in foods 
no doubts leads to drunkenness by inflaming the coats of the 
stomach, thus creating an unnatural heat and thirst. These 
articles are medicines, not foods. The effect which is pro- 
duced by a paste composed of either of them, and applied to 
the skin, should be most convinging proof of theiilbnfitness 
for daily use with food. Truly said the wise man, ** There is 
death in the pot." 

Many persons complain that they cannot use milk, and yet 
milk is a natural food, and there is no reason why we may 
not use it freely if the stomach be kept in proper and normal 
condition. The stomach must be pure in order to assimilate 
milk. This beverage can be used only with certain articles 
of food, and especially by those inclined to be bilious, unless 
they conform to hygienic law. That all can use milk is proved 
by the fact that all have subsisted on it alone during infancy. 
The reason why it did not then disagree with them is because 
it was unmixed with the articles which they now use. Milk, 
wheat, and oatmeal are the only articles of food that supply 
every part of man's organism with every element for its per- 
fect sustenance. As milk includes all the elements for man's 
healthful development, one may readily reason from this that 
it requires very little in combination with milk to sustain a 
healthful equilibrium; therefore, if we contemplate using 
milk as part of our diet, it is necessary to dispense with 
many articles that would be used without it. Milk taken in 
connection with various articles of food will produce violent 
sickness, and sometimes death. One of the celebrated Ravel 
family of pantomiraists died in consequence of eating a lob- 
ster salad washed down with a glass of milk. In hot coun- 
tries especially it is dangerous to use milk with shellfish, or 
fish of any kind. Milk and meat together are manifestly 
improper, and were forbidden to be used together by that 
great sanitary law-giver, Moses, who wrote, **Do not seethe 
the kid in the mother's milk." Milk used with ripe fruits, 
grains, or vegetables is most digestible and nourishing. 
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Most cooked foods should be eaten moderately warm — 
never hot. The high temperature injures the mucous lining 
of the whole digestive apparatus, and by increasing the flow 
of perspiration renders the skin more susceptible to chills 
and colds. The habit of eating hot food creates a desire 
for liquids, and thus one b.ad habit leads to another. These 
can all be remedied by commencing to check the first one, 
and the others will mend themselves. If one ceases to cre- 
ate a demand, the supply will fail. The celebrated French 
physician, Desmoulins, while lying on his death-bed, sur- 
rounded by his friends, who were lamenting his loss, and 
grieving that they should never have so great a physician, 
replied to them, '*I leave behind me three greater physicians 
than I — diet, water, and exercise." He was right; for these 
agents are not only remedial, but preventive and health giv- 
ing. The artificial mode of living at present pursued makes 
a change of diet imperative if we would, preserve the race 
from deterioration. Fifty lyears ago in this country nearly 
every person worked sufficiently to maintain health and 
strength; even children had their allotted tasks, which not 
only contributed to their bodily health, but served to render 
them more self-reliant and responsible in character. Then a 
hearty diet of meat could be indulged in by all with impu- 
nity. Now the conditions of life have become changed en- 
tirely. Sedentary life is the custom of large numbers of our 
population, both in cities and country. It is manifest that 
the same food which would be necessary in a stirring, active, 
out-door life would be burdensome to the system under just 
the opposite conditions. With sedentary habits, a light and 
nourishing diet, not too hearty, would suggest itself as suit- 
able; on the other hand, for an active out-door laborer, a 
diet containing material more highly charged with carbona- 
ceous matter would be demanded. The foods which supply 
the greatest amount of nutrition would seem to be the most 
appropriate to the more energetic classes of society. Now, 
carbon and nitrogen are the most essential elements of our 
diet; these are found in greater proportions in oatmeal, 
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wheat, beans, peas, cheese, and cornmeal, than in a corre- 
sponding weight of meats or fish. Unbolted wheat flour 
contains nitrogen and phosphorus, both highly conducive to 
the hygienic equilibrium of the body; yet in the sifting 
process (as is used in fine white flour) some of the most im- 
portant elements are almost entirely eliminated. Thus it is 
seen that the unnecessary refining of foods takes from them 
their most valuable constituents, and that part of the wheat 
which would assist materially in nourishing the brain, bone, 
and muscle, is thrown to the animals, and we really consume 
the waste; that is, the least valuable part of the grain. A 
mixed diet of meats, fish, grains, vegetables, and fraits, 
cooked thoroughly, and without medicinal admixtures, as is 
the universal custom in America, would be the best diet for 
hard-working people, with milk and eggs added; but for 
those pursuing an in-door vocation, meats (except in small 
quantities) should be avoided, as too heating and stimulating 
to the system, and requiring more work for the digestive ap- 
paratus than should be put upon it, thus taxing the nervous 
system, and causing irritability and sensitiveness of nerves 
already predisposed to undue activity by too much seclusion 
from the open air. 

Such, in general, are the rules to be observed in diet. 
Each individual must consult his own system in regard to the 
quantity of food to be taken. As a rule, far more food is 
consumed by the majority of people than is required by the 
necessities of their existence, and thus much is left for the 
several systems of functions to struggle with. As they are 
not able to appropriate all that is taken, and not having the 
power to expel the excess from the body through its natural 
channels, various disorders, such as fevers, intervene and 
burn up the waste material which the overloaded body has 
struggled in vain to dispose of. In this case, fever is a ben- 
efactor; fevers, properly treated on a common sense and hy- 
gienic plan, and. the system not clogged and hindered by 
drugs, often produce a change for the better in one's health, 
and the patient rises from a course of fever with redoubled 
strength and energy. 
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Most persons have become so accustomed to the use of 
meat daily that they imagine they would perish were they to 
discontinue it. Let such reflect that the peasantry of Ire- 
land live almost exclusively on potatoes, oatmeal, and butter- 
milk, and this, too, in agricultural districts, where their 
habits are active and out-of-door employment the rule. No 
healthier class of people come to this country, and yet after 
a few years they are afflicted with all the complaints common 
to our own people. This results from their adopting our 
forms of living, particularly the daily use of meat, which 
many of them have told me they could obtain only at Christ- 
mas and Easter, twice a year. Their simple diet of potatoes, 
oatmeal, and buttermilk is found sufficient to sustain life, 
with the most robust health under severe toil, and to assist 
materially in longevity. If this be the case, as it indisputa- 
bly is, cannot our sedentary population become stronger and 
more healthful by refraining from the daily use of a flesh 
diet? It is sometimes tried by those who feel the need of a 
radical change in their health conditions. At first, a feeling 
of languor supervenes, and the experiment is discontinued 
because it is thought that the sensation of lassitude is the 
result of insufficient nourishment. This is not the case. 
Meat, like many other articles used commonly, is stimulating, 
and in dispensing with its* use one feels at first the lack of 
the accustomed stimulus, just as the tea-drinker or the dram- 
drinker does, although not to such an extent. The trial is 
not continued long enough, perhaps, or it may be that the 
best substitutes do not replace the meat, such as unbolted 
flour, milk, and fruit; hence, weakness is the result and the 
experiment discontinued, and the hygienic system of living 
is pronounced impracticable and detrimental. 

I visited, one summer, a farmer's family in Connecticut, 
where the daily diet the year round was composed of salt 
pork, boiled or fried, dried or salted beef, fine flour bread, 
saleratus biscuit, cakes, pies, pickles, and preserves, with 
tea and coffee (with deleterious mixtures) three times a day, 
a few vegetables, and not many fruits; they did not think 
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them worth the trouble of raising. The mistress of the 
house, a pious lady of about fifty years of age, was troubled 
every three or four weeks with a bilious headache, so severe 
as to confine her to her bed, in a state of partial blindness, 
for several days at a time. She believed it was the **will of 
God " that she should be so afflicted, and therefore wholly 
incurable. She stated that she had taken dozens of boxes 
of pills for it without relief; that her mother had had it 
before her, and she expected that it would result in death. 
She was also dyspeptic, and troubled with eructation of gas, 
great indigestion, and weakness of the entire system. She 
had, in consequence, become so impoverished by non-assim- 
ilation of food that it had led to hemorrhage of the lungs. 
I saw immediately that her diet was the cause of all her 
sufferings; I explained my ideas to her, and showed her that 
she could be easily cured by food alone; and, as I could not 
submit to her style of living, fresh meats were ordered from 
the town, and fruits, also. The tea and coffee, pork, pies, 
cakes, salt beef, and preserves were discontinued, and soups, 
fresh meats, fruits, vegetables, unbolted wheat flour, milk 
(which she could not previously drink), and eggs, were sub- 
stituted. In two weeks the indigestion had ceased, the 
strength improved, hope was restored (owing to the renewed 
activity of the liver); the headaches which she had suffered 
from for forty years disappeared after a month's change of 
diet, and did not return during the summer, while she con- 
tinued this course of living; but, after I left for home, the 
family fell back into the old routine, and I learned that all 
her former symptoms had returned. 

Now, here was a family possessed of all the essentials of 
hygienic living, except fruits, which they might have bought 
or cultivated, committing slow suicide — leading a life of suf- 
fering, wholly unnecessary and entirely preventable. There 
was not one of the family in perfect health, notwithstanding 
that they had the purest atmosphere, plenty of out-door 
exercise, and were highly religious — that is to say, theologi- 
cal; for I cannot consider anyone religious, in its natural and 
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highest sense, who lives in defiance of the laws of God as 
revealed to us by the laws of digestion and hygiene. Instead 
of reading good books on these subjects, and applying their 
laws to make themselves moral, healthy, and truly religious, 
they passed their leisure in praying over most wretched food, 
believing that that course would surely "bless" the food to 
them — food already cursed by its unfitness for human stom- 
achs. To such a pitch of demoralization had generations of 
this sort of diet brought this family, that not only had phy- 
sical degeneracy been the result, but in several instances the 
children of this woman had become so thoroughly corrupt 
that one died of delirium tremens, one of a nameless dis- 
order, another practiced self-abuse until idiocy supervened, 
and the father died of drunkenness. 

Now, these people had been devout Christians for genera- 
tions; there had always been prayer in their home, and at 
church they had been regular attendants. They lived remote 
from a city with its excitement and bad influences. Yet, as 
I have shown, the improper diet led to unnatural thirst, and 
the system craviug and consuming intoxicating liquors in 
large quantities, led to heated and abnormal condition of the 
reproductive system; and thus one abuse led to another, 
until this praying, religious family became as low and de- 
moralized as those who had never heard prayer, preaching, 
or the name of God. There are thousands of just sach 
Christians, who lose the principle and observe only the 
symbol or form. I often thought, as I listened to the well- 
meaning minister who, every Sunday, expounded the "word 
of God " to these people, and who dwelt so earnestly upon 
the terrible condition of the lost tribes of Israel, if he had 
dwelt as untiringly on the lost condition of the perishing 
sons and daughters of Connecticut, he would have succeeded 
in building up a religion which would have brought regen- 
eration down to a scientific demonstration, and the devil, 
even, whom he preached about, might have assumed a fairer 
hue had he been seen through eyes not jaundiced with bile 
or weakened by dyspepsia. 
21 
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Our country is peopled with families who, with rare excep- 
tioDS, have the means of providing themselves with a hygi- 
enic diet and surroundings. Many farmers' families, as in 
the instance above noted, do not use their buttermilk, but 
throw it to the hogs, and the bran of their wheat to the hogs, 
horses, and cattle, thus depriving themselves of the best 
elements of their productions. The buttermilk has, as one 
of its constituent?, lactic acid, which is highly conducive to 
health and longevity. The bran contains the phosphates by 
which the brain, nerves, and muscles are sustained. This 
course is not only. destructive to health, but expensive, es- 
specially if for the buttermilk tea and coffee are substituted, 
and sugar, spices, and other costly condiments are used in 
place of the bran of the flour. These do not yield nourish- 
ment, but assist in clogging the system, thus inducing various 
diseases, rendering the services of a physician necessary. 
This, with the loss of business which sickness entails, to- 
gether with the numerous incidental expenses consequent on 
illness, and, above all, the suffering of body and inind, all 
combined, ought to furnish us a lesson which should teach 
us the value of strict obedience to the laws of hygiene, which 
are the laws of God. A life-long and daily study of scientific 
works should be the aim of all; a single chapter read night 
and morning would, in a short time, add much to one's 
knowledge on subjects of the first importance to us. Works 
devoted to an analysis of foods and drinks — also, to the 
components of the several parts of the body, and of different 
kinds of nourishment requisite to sustain the operations of 
the several systems within the body, and which assist its 
normal action — should form part of the library of every fam- 
ily desiring to lead godly or religious lives. 

HOW TO CREATE AND MAINTAIN EQUILIBRIUM 
IN THE SEVERAL FUNCTIONS. 

This system of Physiognomy simplifies very materially 
the process of building the body upon scientific principles. 
In the first chapters of this work, a description of the sys- 
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terns which indicate the division of the human body into the 
Chemical, Architectural, and Mathematical, was given, and 
it was there shown which distinct powers each of these di- 
visions includes. So by learning what elements of food are 
required for the sustenance of each part of this division, it 
is easily seen that this simple and scientific arrangement pro- 
vides a way by which, through the harmonious and grand 
correspondence of Nature's laws, the form of the body can 
be under the almost complete control of the individual, and 
that any deficiency in either division of the organism can be 
remedied by using those elements which chemical analysis 
has taught us are the sustainers of the several systems in- 
cluded in the human body. 

The four ruling elements found in all organisms and plants 
designed for the food of both man and animals are found to 
be composed, first, of nitrates, or those elements which tend 
directly to the maintenance of the muscles and fleshy mem- 
branes; second, the phosphates, which sustain the bones, 
brain, and nerves; third, the carbonates, which produce an- 
imal heat and force; and fourth, water, which acts as a dilu- 
ent, and conveys the several materials to the various parts of 
the body, and forms three-fourths of the weight of the body. 

The following estimate of the proportions of food suited 
to the daily requirements of the laboring man is given by 
Dr. Albert J. Bellows in his work entitled ** Philosophy of 
Eating," which I advise all my readers to peruse. He re- 
marks : 

**The daily requirements are five ounces of solid nitrates 
for the muscles, twenty to twenty-two ounces of the carbon- 
ates for animal heat, two or three per cent, of phosphates 
for bones and for nervous power, with waste and water to 
give it bulk, and acids to eliminate effete matter from the 
blood through the liv^r, and. this food must be so prepared 
and cooked as to be eaten with a relish, and not too easily 
digested." 

These proportions of the four essential elements are based 
on the proportions of the same elements found in wheat; 
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that ia to say, in the whole grain; for wheat is acknowledged 
bj all cbetnists to be the model food amnug solids, and milk 
as the model amoug fluid foods. In order to keep in repair 
the muscles and flesby membranes of the body, foods con- 
taining an excess of nitrates must be used. Those foods 
are wheat, oatmeal, cheese, lean meats, beans, peas, southern 
corn, fish, green vegetables, and fruits. Where carbona- 
ceoQB food is needed — that is to say, where it is found neces- 
sary to assist respiration and animal heat or warmth, such aa 
fat furnishes to the system — then a diet composed of tbosa ] 
articles in which starch, sugar, fat, and oils abound, must be 
used. The carbonaceous elements predomiuate in budt- 
wheat, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, carrots, beets, parsnips, j 
all fat meats, butter, lard, sugar, fat pork, fine white flour, I 
and fishes abounding iu oil. The phosphates needed for the 
boues, brain, and nerves are found in unbolted wheat, oat- 
meal, and in those fishes which have the least fat, in beans, 
peas, lean meat, and southern corn, and in acid fruits and 
succident vegetables. 

HOW TO MAINTAIN EQUILIBKIUM OF THE BODT | 
AND MIND. 

To maintain equilibrium in the three divisions of the hu- 
man system, where inherited quality has created a healthy 
balance of the various powers, a judicious mingling of these 
elements is necessary. Dr. Bellows gives the proportions ■ 
for healthful equilibrium as follows, based on the component I 
proportions of wheat, the model food. He says: I 

"It will be seen that in ordinary circumstances of temper- 
ature, muscular and mental exercise, etc., the proportions 
required are about fifteen per cent, of the nitrates, or mus- 
cle-making elements, to sixty-five to seventy per cent, of the 
carbonates, or heat-producing elements, and two or three per 
cent, of phosphates, or food for brain and nerves, or a little 
more than four times as much carbonaceous food as nitrog- 
enous, and seventeen or eighteen per cent, of waste and of 
water." 
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The waste part contained in the bran of wheat is needed to 
assist in digestion; also, the waste in fruits and vegetables — 
that is, the fibres. 

These proportions must be changed to suit inharmonious 
developments of the body. Where the bony system is weak, 
or where the brain is too much exercised, then a larger pro- 
portion of foods containing nitrates and phosphates must be 
added to the diet. If, on the other hand, more fat or animal 
warmth is required to sustain the heat of the body, and to 
round out and cover up the bony system, then more food 
containing the carbonaceous elements will be demanded. If 
the liver is not suflSciently active, then acid fruits must be 
used in excess, and fats, oils, sugar, and fine white flour be 
entirely dispensed with. 

Thus, by a few simple changes in the articles of food, we 
can create great changes and improvements in our physical 
and moral natures. I do not say that a fine mechanic can be 
formed from one in whom the chemical or vegetative system 
predominates, or that a genius can be creatied by an excess 
of phosphatic food; but a change of diet will modify this 
system and form very materially, as well as all other forms, 
and the health and usefulness can be enhanced and longer 
life insured by accommodating the food to the conditions re- 
quired. The generations following will also reap the benefit. 

HOW TO KEDUCE THE VEGETATIVE SYSTEM. 

Where predisposition to accumulate fat has been strength- 
ened by generations of cultivation, very great effort will be 
needed to change the condition. This can be done by a per- 
sistent course of diet without weakening the system; on the 
contrary, it will be strengthened by thus doing. William 
Banting, a corpulent Englishman, has published a pamphlet 
in which he gives directions how to reduce the size without 
impairing the strength or health. He reduced his own weight 
from two hundred and two to one hundred and fifty-six pounds 
by abstaining from extra heavy carbonaceous foods and from 
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the use of milk, sugar, beer, potatoes, and heavy wines, 
using only beef, mutton, poultry, veal, and all vegetables ex- 
cept potatoes, beets, and parsnips. He used claret and 
sherry wines for drink. I would advise abstinence from 
liquids and liquid foods, in order to reduce the bulk of the 
Vegetative system. Those possessing this system and form 
in excess will gain bulk on a liquid diet alone. An exclusive 
diet of raw fruits, except apples and bananas, will reduce 
bulk rapidly. 

HOW SELFISHNESS, IMMORALITY, AND DISHON- 
ESTY ARE INDUCED. 

Where the lungs are relatively small the blood will be in- 
sufficiently oxygenated in the process of respiration, and, as 
a consequence, tbe fat of the blood will be deposited in the 
cellular tissues. If the liver become overburdened or inac- 
tive, or the skin allowed to become defective in its action 
through lack of bathing, or in any way, then fat will be ac- 
cumulated. The nostrils of almost all excessively fat per- 
sons are very small, and such should live much out of doors, 
and take exercise calculated to increase the size and activity 
of the Thoracic system. The constant use of alcoholic stim- 
ulants impedes respiration, and thus causes fatty depositions. 
Too much sleep will produce the same result; also, gluttony 
and inaction of the Muscular system. The too free use of 
carbonaceous foods induces an inert condition of tbe entire 
organism, as well as an immoral organization, for an excess of 
carbon is the dominating element in the Vegetative system. 
This system, as has been seen, exhibits far less of moral 
strength and power to resist immoral tendencies and tempta- 
tions than either of the other four systems; viz., the Tho- 
racic, Muscular, Osseous, and Brain systems. 

I cannot but condemn in the strongest terms the univer- 
sally wholesale use of sugar, which is almost pure carbon. 
To its too free use I ascribe much of the present state of dis- 
honesty, immorality, and lax principles so prevalent in every 
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grade of society. No form of bdief oan neutralize the efltect 
of this condiment as it becomes incorporated into the body 
and mind, for it cannot affect one without affecting the other. 
No intellectual process or belief in any dogma can cast it out, 
or prevent it from influencing the morals according to the law 
of Nature which punishes excess in every form, in spite of 
our opinions on any subject. 

It is excess which produces unhealthful conditions. A 
man may become so muscular by training as to induce seri- 
ous disorders. Nearly all athletes and acrobats are short- 
lived, because they develop one set of functions at the ex- 
pense of the others. Thus of every system composing the 
body. It is equilibrium, or a balanced condition, which as- 
sists Nature in doing her perfect work. It is excess which 
hinders her and thwarts her beneficent operations. 

WHAT KEGIMEN STRENGTHENS THE BRAIN AND 

NERVES. 

The brain can be strengthened by using an excess of phos- 
phatic foods. These foods will not create mental giants, but 
will give the brain more power than carbonaceous foods. 
The circumstance of inherited quality is a substantial and an 
abiding condition, and in order to have talent or genius it 
must have been inherited. Afterward, talent, as well as 
physical qualities and conditions, may be modified, strength- 
ened, or weakened, according to the conditions of life sur- 
rounding the individual. In these changes and modifica- 
tions food is a most potent factor. 

Another important influence upon health, and inducing 
longevity, is mental employment. A due degree of mental 
application insists in maintaining healthful equilibrium of 
the entire organism. Many of our most distinguished liUer- 
ateurs, both male and female, have lived to an advanced age, 
and some of them were most industrious thinkers and writers 
up to the time of their demise. Mental labor lifts the weight, 
if I may so express it, from the body, and rests the purely 
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physical powers. Every person should give some time to 
brain culture and expansion, if health and happiness be de- 
sired. The sad effects of physical drudgery, unrelieved by 
mental relaxation, are shown by the statistics of lunatic asy- 
lums, from which we learn that farmers and farmers' wives 
form a larger percentage of the inmates than any other class 
of society, the wives of farmers showing a larger percentage 
than any other. The reason is found in the monotony of 
their lives, which are far more secluded than those of their 
husbands, with but little put-door occupation to aid health, 
and little mental occupation. In California, a large propor- 
tion of sheep-herders become insane; the monotony of their 
existence is intensified by a total lack of all relaxation, either 
social or mental. Their stolid, unintelligent faces are proofs 
of the relations existing between mental conditions and the 
physiognomy. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON THE BODY. 

I have written nothing in this chapter on the injurious ef- 
fects of alcoholic beverages. Tabulated statements of the 
effects of alcohol upon the human mind and body are un- 
necessary here. The sorrow, destitution, depravity, and 
physical demoralization it causes stare us constantly in the 
face. Every family in the land suffers in some way from its 
blighting power. No one is ignorant of the effect of this 
gigantic curse. Warnings against the habitual use of alcohol 
have never been wanting since the first drunkard left his or- 
phans to the cold charity of the world. Words have accom- 
plished little toward abolishing the use of the greatest evil 
in our land. Nothing short of combined action through 
legislation will ever reach and put down this monster. This 
action must come from those who are not under the power of 
its demoralizing effects, whose brains are not confused by its 
operation, whose moral sense is not perverted by its use. 
This action must come through the personal efforts of those 
who are the chief sufferers by its legalized sale — I mean pure 
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women. Men who are permeated with its eflfeets are not 
capable of either resisting its power or of assisting in its 
abolition, and we need not look to that part of society for 
moral reform. Woman is destined to be the saviour of the 
race. Her opportunity will come, and she will use it grandly, 
nobly; and the demon Alcohol will some day be throttled by 
the delicate fingers of the women of the land by the help of 
the little silent ballot. 



CHAPTER XIII.. 

HEREDITY. 

" A man finds room in the few square inches of his face for aU the traits of 
his ancestors." — Emebson. 

•* Every birth is a hygienic regeneration. The constitutional defects which de- 
generate parents transmit to their offspring are modified by the bequest of an older 
world."— Oswald. 

'* Te cannot gather grapes from thorns nor figs from this- 
tles," said a wise and observant man long ago. A correct in- 
terpretation of Nature will prove that like begets like. We 
should have as great a variety of fruits as we have of human 
beings if we as constantly grafted new scions upon young 
trees that were as diverse in character as the men and women 
who intermarry. Tbe law of inherited quality and character 
is perhaps tbe most difficult and complex part of propagation 
to investigate and prove. Stock-breeding on scientific prin- 
ciples, as it has been and is now being practiced on an ex- 
tended and intelligent scale, will go far toward enlightening 
us as to the methods employed and the laws observed in im- 
proving the various races of animals which are under culti- 
vation. 

These same laws put in operation will produce similar re- 
sults in mankind, for man is an animal not many degrees 
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nmal; and vhen hni 
is sufficiently developed in wisdom, justice, and true religioo/l 
WB shall be able to improve the race upon scientific princi- 
ples, and create higher types of men and women on a basis 
which shall bring forth more perfect specimens, and more 
satisfactory results, than are now produced under the mafinc- 
tive method, which is the only one employed by man and ani- 
mals, except iu those cases where men use their reason iu the 
selection of animals for the purpose of improving them by^ 
Judicions miugliug of forms and faculties. 

The inherited nature of mau is a more potent factor in 1: 
life than all the education lie can possibly receive. If an 
individual is born of a long line of ancestry who were moral 
and iuteUigeut on both sides, the probabilities are that ha 
wiii partake of their nature. If a child is bom of a r 
who hive lived by lying and thieving, the chances are 1 
he will lie and steal with facility and ingenuity. Purenli 
often wonder why their children are like neither of them, 
thinking that all children must resemble one or the other of 
their parents. Tliis ignorance is a proof of how little they 
have thought on the subject of the reproduction of the i-ace, 
and shows also that they do not understand the simplest law 
or principle in connection therewith. While a man wilt 
make great efforls to truce the pedigree of a horse which he 
is about to purchase, and insist that it shall be free from 
vices and bad blood, he will at the same time take a woman 
in marriage without even inquiring whether her parents or 
gtniidpareuis were insane, scrofulous, epileptic, consump- 
tive, or idiotic. If the results of his marriage should prove 
disastrous, and a family of foolish, scrofulous, or vicious 
children make their appearance, he will, if he be a religious 
man, attribute this dire calamity to "the will of God," and 
state that for a "wise and inscrutable purpose" He bos been 
pleased to visit him with this afiliction, never for a moment 
endeavoring to trace these effects to their cause. Not so 
would this same man reason if the horse turned out coutrarjr 
to expectations. He would accuse the dealer of dishonesty, 
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and would know that the pedigree of the horse was not as 
represented, and that its parentage was vicious and of bad 
blood. So blinded by superstition and ignorance are many 
men that they cannot understand the laws of scientific breed- 
ing in regard to the rearing of children, yet are willing to 
Admit their influence in the breeding of cattle. 

Ignorance and selfishness are constantly reproducing their 
own types, and to that extent do these two traits enter into 
marriage that I am surprised at the number of decent people 
there are in existence. Ignorance is in some sort an excuse, 
but in these days of general scientific knowledge some indi- 
viduals are responsible for the miserable failures in the form 
of children which one finds in every community. Selfishness 
musf; be the ruling motive, since men knowingly perpetuate 
vicious and sickly types, simply to gratify themselves in the 
posession of a certain woman, or for mercenary motives. I 
Am informed that a certain honorable senator of one of our 
Western States had born to him several children by an in- 
sane wife after she had been pronounced incurable. I fail 
to see **the will of God" in such conduct. It is a defiance 
of God's laws — therefore of His will. It is an outrage on the 
innocent victims of man's selfishness, and on a community, 
which, if it were sufficiently imbued with a knowledge of 
natural law, ordinary kindness, or proper sense of justice, 
would make laws preventing improper types from perpetuat- 
ing their abnormal organisms, thus protecting the State from 
expense in building hospitals, jails, and court-houses, which 
have to be used in a large measure for the care of the moral 
monstrosities born of such abnormal parentage. Instead of 
making reproduction a subject of scientific investigation and 
preparation, it is left to instinctive action, as with the beasts 
of the field, or, worse still, to the abnormal operation of the 
physically depraved organisms with which society abounds. 
An enlightened and conscientious person would endeavor to 
select for a companion one whose qualities of mind and body 
(in combination with his own) would assist in the elevation 
And perfection of the race, thus obviating the necessity of 
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maintaining the vast armies of professional tinkers which 
abound in every community. Is a child born diseased in his 
physical nature? — straightway a medical tinker is hired to 
endeavor to patch up the defect. Is one bom mentally 
weak ? — he is given in* charge of a teacher of imbeciles. I& 
he born morally unbalanced ? — then a theological tinker is 
called upon to try to remedy by ** regeneration" the ''sins of 
the fathers which are visited upon the children to the third 
and fourth generations." 

Such a state of depravity ought not in the present general 
diffusion of knowledge to exist. Society as now constructed 
is on the most expensive and self -destructive plan that it is 
possible to conceive, because cultivated and inherited selfish- 
ness is the basis of it; and this trait is fostered and increased 
by the vicious public opinion which teaches virtually that a 
man is better in proportion to the amount of money he can 
get, and this leads men and women to marry for money with- 
out regard to their fitness for parentage. It leads also to 
dense ignorance; for, all of the powers of mind and body 
being bent to acquisition, the mind is drawn away from the 
study of the natural sciences, and men and women are 
hence very ignorant of themselves and of the laws which 
govern their being. This knowledge is the very first step 
toward a religious life, for no one can be religious while 
ignorant of the laws of mind and body, and of those other 
matters which influence greatly mental and physical well- 
being. The majority of people are far more ignorant of 
their own physiques tlnin they are of the nature and laws of 
commerce or of fashionable amusements. They will pass 
years in learuig some unimportant accomplishment, while 
they never give one hour in studying how to improve their 
progeny by superior methods of life. 

There are some who think that it is only necessary that the 
parents love each other in order to create higher types. It 
is true that this is oue very excellent condition in child rear- 
ing, but it will not take the place of intelligent, scientific 
methods; it will not eradicate consumption from either par- 
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«nt; it will not change the scrofulous taint to purity, nor will 
it alone produce more beautiful or stronger tvpes; it will not 
give us more moral or beautiful offspring. Nothing but an 
intelligent, scientific understanding of the body and powers 
of the mind, as taught by Physiognomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, can improve the race. Blind love nor blind lust 
will neither accomplish great results. "Cupid should be 
painted with eyes, and not, as now and as with the ancients, 
blind. Give love eyes; the scientific Cupid must have eyes. 
As religion without reason is superstition, so love without 
reason is lust." Love as a factor in tlie reproduction of the 
race at present is a blind force; applied with science it will 
become an intelligent power. 

The woman who consents to become the means of perpet- 
uating a race of drunkards by living with a drunken husband 
is guilty of gross wickedness, for physical sins are no whit 
less sinful than moral ones, and lead as I have shown directly 
to them. Oh, that some latter-day Moses would arise and 
lead the children of this age to the Land of Promise, flowing 
with the milk and honey of scientific religion, which is the 
fulfilling of the law ! Beligion is not, as many believe, a 
seventh-day duty, but, rightly understood, is something to 
live by, to incorporate into our evei^-day life, and into all 
the acts of life, particularly our physical life, for it is here 
that religion commences. No one can be religious with a 
disordered nervous system, a swollen liver, a dyspeptic stom- 
ach, or a scrofulous body, for all these disorders lead to an 
unnatural and perverted understanding of life and its duties, 
and cause incompetency in carrying them out. There is no 
doubt that the doctrine of ** infant damnation " was the result 
of liver complaint and dyspepsia.' I believe that many of 
the horrible and unnatural dogmas which have been foisted 
upon the world as religions are traceable to men whose bodily 
conditions had so perverted and demoralized their mental 
vision as to result in those mental and spiritual monstrosi- 
ties which the scientific mind of this age is rejecting with 
disgust. This is the first effect of what little physiological 
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knowledge there 13 prevalent in the world to-day. As these 
jiQil klnclre<l truths are spread, we may espect greater resalls. 
An enlightened self-interest will prove to mankind that in 
ita highest ooneideration, as well as in its most mercenary 
view, a race of children which nre the product of selected 
conditions are more desirable than those who are the reeulti 
of mere instiiictive propagation. 

Now, the mother is in one sense the architect of her child] 
if the mother is a weak-minded, small-nosed, small-souli 
being, is it reasonable to expect thut she can perpetuate a 
race of mental or moral giants? Ignorant men choose weak- 
minded women for wives, because they admire their helpless- 
ness; it is "such an interesting trait I — it makes a woman 
appear so lovely and soft in her manners I " Such women 
produce very &o(t spectmeus of children. These men never 
look beyond their noses; Lad they a sense of real true self- 
interest (not to speak of any higher motive), they would 
choose for wives the most efficient, capable, and intetlectnai 
women to bo found, to be the mother of their offspring; nnd 
the chances are that they would find a forlnne in each child 
born to them. Men who do not thus choose are veiy short- 
sighted or very selfish, and wish to gratify their own small 
tastes or passions by the possession of a woman who will be 
good for nothing but a plaything, and of no use for any of 
the serious or noble purposes of life. It is related of Talley- 
rand, a celebrated statesman of France, that, having chosen 
for a wife a woman of very inferior intellect, was asked wh] 
he chose such a one; he replied, " She rests me." A 
aud noble motive, truly, for a great man I 

I have observed that many of the so-called great men of 
the world sometimes do very small things. Napoleon is an 
instance of the pettiness of a great man, aptly shown by the 
memoirs of Madame de Remusat. Lyman Beeclier had tbree 
wives, all women of superior vigor of mind; the result was 
several uacommouly talented children, aud all the rest above 
mediocrity. The third generation of Beechers does not 
to be of the same calibre; the reason is obvious. 
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Many men seem afraid of women of decided mentality, who 
are self-reliant and of vigorous intellect. Yet these women 
would transmit like qualities and bless the world with men 
and women of stamina and power. Genius and talent are 
not created in one generation, but where they are exhibited' 
it is the result of several generations of cultivation, and 
therefore likely to be transmitted by inheritance if the con- 
ditions are favorable; and no more favorable conditions can 
be found than where both parents possess superior inherited 
gifts. If these conditions cannot be had, then a superior 
mother is most likely to be the progenitor of improved types. 
History abounds with the records of great men whose mothers, 
were superior, but the noted children ol great fathers are 
far more rare. Vigorous bodies and strong minds in both 
parents are highly desirable. For this reason, the conditions 
surrounding the mother during pregnancy should be the 
best that can be procured; comforts, with as much ease as 
is consistent with health, added to perfect freedom for the 
mother from all selfish and ignorant laws and desires, should 
be hers. In the domain of maternity woman must reign 
supreme, or her mission is in vain. Free men are not born 
of slave mothers; neither petty tyranny nor ignorant assump- 
tion should control the dawn of life. 

The treatment and education of the child is of far more 
importance for the nine months preceding its birth than the 
most expensive curriculum for twice that number of years 
after b^ing usherod into its next stage of existence. Men 
who are ignorant of the simplest physiological law concern- 
ing women's nature of ten undertake the control of their wives 
during the most important period of their life, sometimes 
inflicting irreparable injury on their offspring by the exercise 
of an ignorant and domineering will, instead of bringing to 
bear wise, intelligent law, coupled with tender love and ab- 
solute justice. 

Another impediment to the improvement of the race is 
mock-modesty. The prurient shamefacedness of those per- 
sons who have held the laws of Nature to be immodest, and. 
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hftve built up, by theiv example, a vicious because unscien- 
tific public opinion, is leceiviuK h sliock wliich will bring 
them to B, sense of their ulter misuppreciation and misappli- 
cation of their opportunities for elevating and improving the 
human race, which a kind Providence has in times past be- 
stowed upon them. The present general disaemiuation of 
scientific truths in regard to the procreation of the race 
shocks the roock-modest person, but, at the same time, it is 
doing much lo improve public opinion, and is teaching great 
principles of life which were in former ages not understood, 
and would not have been lolevated any more than were Gali- 
leo's theories of the heavenly bodies. To have allowed these 
truths would have been to take from the Church some of its 
power by depriving it of some of its mystery; teaching a 
knowledge of this all-imporlant science would have seemed 
to the devout believer in superstition a desecration and a 
sacrilege; that men had power to improve the race by design 
would have seemed a monstrous heresy; accidental or lostfol^ 
procreation appeared to these pious souls the only righl| 
method. 

Another vital hjnderauce to improving offspring is the fnlsO^ 
position in which woman is pliiced by the decrees of society 
and governments — a resultant of ignorance and barbarism. 
Her true position in*the scale of creation shall now be ex- 
plained on scientific principles. 

All naturalists are agreed upon the proposition, that the 
greater number of functions an organism possesses, the I 
higher its rank in the scale of creation. This law is ackuowl- J 
edged by Humboldt, Ciivier, Buffon, 8t. Hilaire, and aU^ 
other writers on natural iiistory, anthropology, and natural 
classification; yet, with singular unanimity, which I cannot 
believe to be the result of prejudice, they have omitted lo 
make its application extend beyond the animal kingdom. I 
suppose the reason is that, like Columbus and the egg, 
" they had not thought of it." A horse is higher than a snail 
or a snake, simply because it has more functions than either. 
Woman, possessing /kjo more /unctions than man — via., those 
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of gestation and lactation — stands, in respect to function, 
man's superior; yet, with this natural superiority conceded 
by the law of natural classification, she holds a position 
inferior to his. 

This subject condition of woman is a relic of barbarism — 
of the age of force, when one being was accounted superior 
by the power of muscle alone. Now, if it be true (and I 
think I have proved that it is so) that functions and faculties 
are correlated, and that for every function there is a corre- 
sponding faculty, what are we to deduce, I ask, from the fact 
that woman's organism comprises two more faculties than 
man's? To make this fact consistent with other facts of 
Physiognomy and Physiology, we must conclude that there 
are two extra faculties related to these two extra functions; 
and yet this very superiority of woman's organization is often 
adduced to prove her inferiority to man. If man had two 
functions in any way analogous to these, the position of the 
two might be considered equal; but when we reflect upon the 
comparatively insignificant part man plays in reproduction, 
the inferiority of his organism must be apparent to any one 
not prejudiced by venerable mythologies. 

I might instance the circumstance of the birth of Christ 
as showing that man's co-operation in reproduction is not 
always essential. This instance (and there are several sim- 
ilar ones vouched for in the ancient Oriental traditions and 
religions) might be referable to a law which operates in some 
low organisms. This method of reproduction, which is 
called parthenogenesis (virgin generation), may have taken 
place under the law of atavism, or taking back; for, as is 
well known, and as I shall show later in this chapter, the 
law of atavism has apparently no definite limit as to duration 
of action; for I have, in my own family, one who has rudi- 
mentary gill-openings, in this instance placed just in front 
of and above the ear-opening, instead of back of the ear, as 
is often the case, and where it would seem that it should 
appear. Now, this peculiar formation (which allowed respi- 
ration through gill-openings) is traced to the primitive ver- 
22 
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tebrates of the Silnriau period, millious of years ago. The 
only way that the birth of Christ can be accounted for on 
scientific principles is by explaining it as under the operation 
of these two well known laws. I am not in favor of taking 
any theological work as a text-book of science, but it seems 
singular that those who do so should not have thoughts of 
this method of accounting for what is termed the ''miracu- 
lous conception of Christ." 

Where all can be explained by law intelligently, why en- 
deavor to explain by unintelligible miracle? If the laws of 
parthenogenesis can operate in one instance to reproduce 
phenomena which originated millions of years ago, and the 
laws of atavism can reproduce types of the rudimentary 
organs dating from the Silurian period, as in one instance 
which has come under my observation (and naturalists are 
cognizant of many similar appearances under this law), it is 
logical and scientific to infer that these laws can operate in 
other instances. I am not now endeavoring to explain mir- 
acles, because I cannot allow that such things take place in 
Nature; for whatever occurs must be subject to natural law. 
It is far better for intellectual advancement, and for the 
interest of true religion and morality, that we should seek to 
explain all phenomena by the operations of the laws of God, 
instead of confusing the intellect with a belief in so-called 
** supernatural occurrences." All naturalists will accept and 
act upon the following idea of Mr. Haeckel, who remarks: 
"We are obliged to draw our conclusions according to the 
laws of induction, in every case in which we are unable to 
establish the truth of Nature immediately, by the infallible 
method of direct measurement, or mathematical calculation." 
And, in this reference to miraculous phenomena, I have en- 
deavored to divest the birth of Christ of all supematurality, 
and show that it was possible under well known laws of God. 

Let us return from this digression, and consider whether 
the so-called intellectual inferiority of woman arises from 
congenital and natural conformation of the mind, or whether 
it be not a result of a long arrest of culture of the reasoning 
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faculties and of the will, and the cultivation of the senti- 
mental traits and affections. I think the present era has 
demonstrated that, with equal opportunity (in spite of this 
long arrest of culture), women are carrying off the honors in 
every department of intellectual labor. 

There are those who may object to this exposition of the 
superiority of woman, and may advance the argument that 
man and woman are a whole — each the complement of the 
other; that the female of any species is but the half of that 
species. This would prove nothing more than an inexact 
way of speaking. Those who care to trace the evolution of 
species will find that the female takes rank as a perfected 
organism all along the line of progressive growth, and many 
species of insects find very little need of the male. Burns 
was scientifically correct when he wrote, ** His 'prentice hand 
He tried on man, and then He made the lassies, O." Some 
of those poetic chaps write wonderfully prophetic and scien- 
tific at times — all unconsciously, it would seem. 

The question of quality always takes precedence in Nature. 
Until the prevalent erroneous opinion in regard to woman 
is changed, and her trae rank in Nature accorded her, and 
the mother reign a queen in the home in fact as well as in 
name, we shall continue to have the miserable, distorted 
specimens in the shape of children, who fill our homes with 
sickness and suffering, and who drag out a wearisome exist- 
ence — made such, in many instances, during their pre-natal 
life, by the enforcement of hurtful laws and commands im- 
posed upon the mothers by fathers ignorant of all physiolog- 
ical or hygienic law, or by an intrusion of masculine will and 
passion at times when Nature cries out against such infrac- 
tion of her laws, which are and should be taught to the 
world as divine. That sugar-coated fallacy which is dropped 
into the ears of unthinking women — that **she who rocks the 
cradle rules the world" — will then be a living reality, and 
the home will then be worth acknowledging as ** woman's 
empire" — will be something to admire and be proud of — 
something that the sous of woman can rejoice in; and not. 
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as now, a plaoe often, too often, made hideous by the whole- 
sale use of intoxicating liquors by the fathers, ''the heads of 
the family,'' which render the sanctuary of home often un- 
safe, and a precarious shelter for mothers and children. 

Thinking women are not gratified when they are told that 
the present demoralized condition of society results from 
their ''ruling." It is no compliment, but a disgrace, if it 
were true. Woman has no voice or influence in legalizing 
the sale and manufacture of liquors — in licensing gambling 
hells and houses of prostitution, as is done under some of 
the European goyernments and in some parts of our own 
country. Woman rocks the cradle, it is true, and there it 
would often seem that her "ruling" and influence ended. If 
a mother expend twenty-one years of her life in educating 
her son, surrounding him with all that beautiful home-influ- 
ence which she is led to believe is so potent in protecting 
him, she will (in many instances) live to see all her years of 
labor rendered abortive by the influence of the above-men- 
tioned legalized abominations, which she is not allowed to 
assist in abolishing, because she is taught that her influence 
is "mightier in the home," but which she finds to be the case 
only so long as she can bring it to bear personally upon her 
children while in the home, and that outside influences, 
which she is not permitted to assist in reforming, rule her 
liome, her children, and herself. When her true place under 
the law and in society has been aUowed her, her influence 
will be mightier than the sword, and will assist man in pro- 
tecting him even from himself and his vices. I feel that I 
have performed a religious duty in thus setting before my 
readers woman's true place in Nature according to natural 
law. 

We are fast approaching the age when mankind will cease 
to live so much in instinct, and begin to live more in reason. 
The progress of man mentally will be in exact accordance 
with his progress physically; first, the stomach age, when the 
inhabitants of earth dwelt in the plains and marshes, when 
men were great only as eaters and getters of food, which at 
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that time Nature bestowed without effort on the part of man, 
Next, the age of breathings when man came to live in the 
high places and mountains. Then came the evolution of the 
muscle age, when man was a '* mighty hunter." This exer- 
cise in the open air facilitated the development of the osseous 
or bony structure; then men became tillers of the soil, cattle 
herders, and shepherds. Here commenced the growth of the 
brain age, when man had freedom from the nomadic life 
which was entailed by hunting and fierce conflicts with wild 
beasts. Opportunity came for reflection in the peaceful re- 
treats of pastoral and agricultural life. Thought was evolved, 
and thought gave birth to mechanism, and mechanism led 
the way to scientific knowledge. 

The laws of mechanics type the laws which govern the 
universe — not only our little planet, but all the worlds — ^for 
there is a correspondence of law which applied science, in 
the form of mechanical instruments, has discovered and ver- 
ified. The spectroscope, telescope, and other instrumental- 
ities, have each given its quota of positive knowledge of the 
constituents of those mighty bodies, and thus mind brooding 
over matter is slowly, yet surely, bringing us to higher realms 
of thought, reason, and justice. 

When men choose their wives in reason and justice, the 
race will take one grand step forward. If as much attention 
had been paid to the rearing of children as has been given 
the culture of plants, horses, or hogs, we should be immeas- 
urably advanced already. On this topic, Quatrefages, in his 
work on **The Human Species," remarks: 

''Now, plants and animals have been studied for a much 
longer period than man, and from an exclusively scientific 
point of view, without any trace of the prejudice and party 
feeling which interferes with the study of man. Without 
having penetrated very deeply into all the secrets of vegeta- 
ble and animal life, science has acquired a certain number of 
fixed and indisputable results which constitute a foundation 
of positive knowledge and a safe starting-point. It is there 
that the anthropologist must seek the known quantities of 
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whioh he ma.y st&nd in need. Wlierever there is auy doabt 
of the iiatuie or significance of a phenomenon observed in 
man, the corresponding pbenomeDa must be esaminetl in an- 
imals, and even iu plants. They most be compared with 
what takes place iu onrselves, and tbe resnlls accepted aa 
they are exhibited. What is recognized as beiug true for 
other organized beings canuot but be true for man. This 
method is iucontestably scientific. It is similar to that of 
modern physiologists, wlio, since tbey are unable to experi- 
ment upon man, experiment upon animals, and form tbeir 
conclusions upon the former from the latter. Iu anthropol- 
ogy, every solution to be eoimd— tbat is to say, true — shonld 
refer man to everything which is not exclusively human, to 
the generally recoguized laws for other organized and living 
beings. Every solution ikhich makes, or tends to make, man 
an exception, by representing him as free from those laws 
which govern other organized and living beings, is nusonnd 
and false." 

In continuing the subject of heredity from a scientifia 
standpoint, I shall discuss it upon these principles and lawa 
mentioned by Quatrefages, for my observatious of a lifd-tima 
confirm them. 

Had the Rev. W. H. Murray written as wisely on child- 
rearing as he has on horso-breeding, he would have laid the 
world under lasting obligations. As it is, his book, entitled 
"The Perfect Horse," is one step toward the cullivation of 
the Perfect Man, as nearly all the rules he lays down for the 
prijpagatiou of fiue types of horses would apply exactly to 
the same purpose in the human family. Let us examine 
some of Mr. Murray's rules for producing a perfect horse, 
and see if, wheu applied, they would not also result in creat- 
ing more nearly perfect men and women. He obserres: 

"Make yourselves familiar with the history of the noted 
horses of your own country, and also of other lands. Make 
yourselves acquainted with their shape, size, peculiarity of 
going, character of temperament, and the ancestry whence 
they sprung. Study pedigrees, that you may know, by the 
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union of what bloods, and the intermarriage of what fami- 
lies, great results have been attained. The reader will see 
that I demand no more than is universally admitted to be the 
condition of success in other branches of business. I do but 
demand this, and I lay it down as a law which executes its 
own penalty when transgressed, that he who breeds a horse, 
while ignorant of the correct principles of breeding, will 
breed a failure. If he ever make a success, it will be based 
on no broader or surer foundation than mere luck. Like 
produces like, and a fine-blooded colt must have fiue-blooded 
parentage, and no one can escape its application. Luck has 
nothing to do with breeding; knowledge and a wise use of 
means can alone secure you what you desire. Never breed 
from an ugly tempered mare, for her colts will surely be like 
her, only worse. Depravity gets an earlier development in 
the child than it had in the parent." 

This principle holds good in regard to talents and virtues 
as well as to vices. Inherited traits of every sort show ear- 
lier in life where they are inherited from parents who pos- 
sessed such naturally. The biographies of all great actors, 
litterateurs, jurists, and orators prove this. Mr. Murray says 
further: 

''Lastly under this head, see to it that the mare selected 
for the stud be in perfect health; feel that there is no excep- 
tion to this, for every trace of disease in the blood of the 
dam will from necessity be imparted to the foal — the embryo 
will from the very beginning be tainted with disease, so 
true it is that unhealthiness is often bred out of the dam and 
into the foal. The colt is worthless, but the mare is cured. 
The disease left the mother and entered into the offspring, as 
is the case often in the human species." 

There is not in the foregoing a single principle mentioned 
which, if applied to the begetting of the human race, but 
would raise it immeasurably in the scale of nobility. I leave 
to the common sense of the reader if this is not correct. 

One prolific cause of the deterioration of the race is found 
in the marriages of first cousins. A large percentage of the 
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progeny of such marriages are either deaf and dumb, idiotic, 
scrofulous, or epileptic. Tabulated statements, which the 
reader can find in various medical works, give the percent- 
age. The cause of this deterioration in these consanguine- 
ous relations is that their constitutions are too nearly alike; 
in other words, the parents resemble each other too nearly 
in form and in the general constituents of organism. Besiilts 
point to this as a cause, and such unions should be avoided. 
The danger is not so great where the pair are very unlike, or 
who resemble ancestors of opposite sides of the family who 
were very unlike, particularly if quite free from constitutional 
disease. This law holds good also in cases where persons, 
not relatives, intermarry who possess very nearly the same 
forms and systems of functions, in nearly the same propor- 
tions. They are alike by nature, yet not by blood ties. 

Given, two parents possessed of the same proportions of 
the Osseous and Brain systems in excess. The result will 
be nervous, bright, weakly children, unless some fortuitous 
and hidden law, of atavism for example, intervene, and the 
offspring receive the balancing effect of a modicum of some 
other system from some remote ancestral type. This seldom 
occurs, yet often enough to admonish us to study pedigrees 
especially where marriage is intended, and also to obtain the 
assistance of a first-class physiognomist. Being too much 
alike has the effect of weakening the offspring, inasmuch as 
it intensifies all constitutional defects, and gives too large a 
preponderance of certain systems and organs, and thus pro- 
duces an unbalanced condition. And yet where the parents 
are exactly opposite in form, color, and systems of functions, 
this also breeds inharmony and disaster. There never was 
a more fallacious saying than that which passes current — viz., 
''that opposites should marry" — and those who make this 
observation can give no reason in its support. Such mar- 
riages create discord between the parents. What, then, can 
we expect will be the condition of their progeny? Even in 
cases of parents well mated, temporary discords between 
them have such an effect upon the mind of the mother during 
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the pre-natal existence of her offspring as to result in inhar- 
monious, unhappjy weak, and deformed children. 

Lord Bjron, the celebrated poet, was born deformed — the 
result, it is thought, of violent fits of anger on the part of 
his mother before his birth. She had inherited this procliv- 
ity to violence from ancestors who were at times half insane 
with anger; thus she received this vice in an intensified form, 
and the club-feet of Byron told the story of his mother's and 
his ancestors' habits. 

If temporaiy discords produce disastrous results, what 
might not be the result to children whose parents lived in 
one ceaseless conflict, owing to the utter inability of the 
incongruous elements of their organisms to harmonize? Such 
natures cannot mingle any more than oil and water; in such 
a struggle, the weaker one is the chief sufferer. It is like* 
rubbing a piece of silk against a rock; the silk is destroyed, 
while the rock will remain unharmed. Such partners may 
neither be vicious, but will become so if they remain long 
in such unequal yokedom. Each might find his natural and 
harmonious mate if the laws of Physiognomy were under- 
stood and regarded, and thus untold misery would be spared 
to children and children's children. 

As society is at present constituted, the greater share of 
the responsibility of the selection of types from which to 
reproduce devolves upon man; for, according to custom, 
man has the privilege of choosing; a woman must marry the 
man who asks her, or not at all; and, being in the majority 
of cases financially dependent, generally accepts the man who 
can provide for her, without regard to the fitness of the 
union in regard to age, form, health, or any other considera- 
tion but the mere fact of ability to provide. 

Woman is far more intuitional than man. This has always 
been conceded, and Physiognomy proves its truth. If this 
wondrous intuition could be allowed free scope in the matter 
of the choice of husbands, an almost entirely different allot- 
ment in marriage would be the result; and this one step 
would add immeasurably to the improvement of the race. 
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for intuition, in its highest development, gives the most 
profound insight into human nature; hence, woman is pre- 
eminently endowed with the power for choosing the best 
types of man for perpetuation. But as long as this most 
glorious gift of woman's nature is subordinated to a struggle 
for existence^ this one important and powerful factor in the 
culture of the race will be almost entirely closed against it. 
If woman were as free to choose her husband as man is now 
free to choose his wife, I believe all concerned would be the 
better for it. In that "good time coming," which we all 
hope for, possibly this with other methods of regeneration 
will supplant those now in vogue. 

History shows that the highest types of the race are found 
where the monogamic marriage prevails, and where the home 
is inviolable. The welfare of the family depends greatly on 
the continuous efforts of the same parents. Human nature, 
in order that it should be conservative, is somewhat selfish, 
and, naturally, a parent will provide and do for his own 
offspring with more wisdom and affection than for the chil- 
dren of another. It is therefore highly important, not only 
for the welfare of the children, but for haimony between the 
parents, that there should be an adaptation in the parents for 
each other; and this should be ascertained before marriage, 
A skillful physiognomist could determine this question, as 
well as their fitness to become parents, and, also, if the 
union would be productive of superior offspring. It is the 
solemn duty of every one intending to enter the high and 
holy estate of matrimony to discover, by scientific knowledge, 
if the conditions attending this desire are righteous; that is 
to say, in accordance with morality, physiological law, and 
the laws of heredity and transmitted quality and types. I 
advise my readers to procure every work on heredity that 
can be procured, especially one entitled **The Human Spe- 
cies," by the eminent A. de Quatrefages; also, one by Fran- 
cis Galton, entitled ''Hereditary Genius." They will be 
useful to all, especially those intending to become parents. 

Quatrefages, whom I shall have occasion to quote often in 
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this chapter, states that ** every race is a resultant, whose 
components are partly the species itself, partly the sum of 
the modifying agents which have produced the deviation 
from the type." Again he remarks : "Like all animal and 
vegetable species, the human species can vary within certain 
limits; like plants and animals, man has his varieties and 
races, which have appeared and been formed by the action 
of the same causes. In the human kingdom, as in the two 
other kingdoms, the first causes of variation are conditions 
of life and heredity. In phenomena of this kin^, conditions 
of life act as the supreme ruler; if they vary, they become 
modifying agents; if they remain constant, they become 
agents of statilization. Heredity, which is essentially a per- 
severing agent, becomes an agent of variation when it trans- 
mits and accumulates the modifying actions of the conditions 
of life." 

Elsewhere he says: " Man does not subject himself to the 
selection which he applies with so much success to animals 
and plants, in his species; therefore, the extreme variations 
which are obtained elsewhere are not produced. It is thus 
easily explained why the limits of variation are not so ex- 
treme with man as with domesticated and cultivated races. 
But if, for some motive or other, he were to apply the process 
of selection to himself, we should not have to wait long for 
the result. By marrying the tallest women to the giants of 
their guard, Frederick William and Frederick II. had cre- 
ated, at Potsdam, a real race distinguished for its tall stat- 
ure. In Alsace, a duke — de Deux Fonts — who imitated the 
Prussian sovereigns obtained the same results." 

This exposition of heredity by Quatrefages corroborates 
the experience of all observers in this direction; and all who 
love their kind would desire, I am certain, that a system of 
selection in the human family might be put in operation 
which would be in the interests of morality, and, at the same 
time, tend directly to the ennobling of the species. By 
studying the pedigrees of families, and by making surround- 
ing conditions favorable to the advancement of offspring, it 
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is proved inoontestably that not only can present varieties be 
improved, bnt also that new races can be evolved by intelli- 
gence in crossing existing types. 

The conditions of life required for the better development 
of the race are, first, hygienic; second, obedience to moral 
law; in other words, snch treatment of the several systems of 
the body as is in accord with physiological law. I have 
showD, in this system of Physiognomy, that morality pro- 
ceeds directly from a proper development (at birth) of the 
several systems and their accompanying organs, and also by 
strict adherence to the laws regulating their operation. 
Morality is not a sentiment — not a mental conception, mere- 
ly, of right and wrong — but is part and parcel, as I have 
heretofore shown, of the physical system. It is true that 
the mind must take cognizance of the operations and laws of 
the various organs of the body, and the will must be exerted 
to compel obedience to understood law; a knowledge, alone, 
of moral law makes no man moral; it is his adherence to 
those laws. If a man is born unbalanced in his nature, he 
can, by attention to hygienic law, neutralize in a great degree 
this abnormal condition. 

If the Vegetative system predominates over all the others, 
causing the individual to be slow, sluggish, dull of thought, 
given to ease and sensuality, all these disadvantages ma}' be 
overcome in a degree by a persistent effort on the part of the 
individual, or with the assistance of parents or interested 
friends. Great changes may be effected in a few years by 
denying one's self somewhat in the matter of food, sleep, and 
the immoderate use of liquids. It is the same with all the 
other systems; they can all be added to or reduced. In the 
chapter on "Hygiene," directions how to make these changes 
were given. 

In endeavoring to trace the laws of Nature to their origin, 
man collects a great variety of knowledge without, perhaps, 
attaining the desired object; yet it is only in thus doing that 
he can gather sufficient knowledge of laws to advance the 
interests of humanity. Through the efforts of stock-breeders 
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to produce better types of animals, and by experiments in 
the animal kingdom performed by scientists and natnralistSy 
we have accumulated a vast store of knowledge in regard to 
the operation of the laws of heredity. It has been proved 
that in the human family many results have been observed 
similar to those occurring in the animal kingdom, where the 
selection was instinctive, and not designed by reason and 
intention. The same qualities and traits, as far as they have 
been observed, present similar results in both the animal and 
human races. 

There are objections raised by the unthinking against the 
application of all the laws of propagation of the animal 
species to the procreation of man. I refer to the fact that 
many, having observed the sad result to offspring of the 
intermarriage of near relatives, conclude that the method of 
crossing of near relatives, as is practiced without detriment, 
and often with the best results, in the animal species, cannot 
be applied to the human family. They infer that, as this 
works disastrously, none of the other laws which are found 
to succeed with animals can be safely trusted to produce 
better types in the human family. With very few exceptions, 
the most able scientists are unanimous in the belief that the 
reason why the human family cannot safely apply this method 
is owing to the fact that none of the human family are ex- 
empt from disease or predisposition to disease derived from 
some of their ancestors. Now, the union of two persons 
predisposed to the same disease or class of diseases — those 
which all the members of the same family would probably 
exhibit — would, in their offspring, develop and intensify in 
its highest activity such diseased conditions and predisposi- 
tions. The animal races, living more nearly in accord with 
the laws of Nature, present very rare instances of predisposed 
disease, and where this is observed the stock-breeder pre- 
vents reproduction from such source. Animals do not have 
the almost universally diseased conditions which prevail in 
the human species; they would be of no use to man for food 
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were this the case, and could not reproduce the wonderfully 
beautiful and healthy specimens which we find among them 

Among the laws of heredity is one named "atavism," or, 
as some express it, ** reversion," or taking back. This law 
operates to transmit to distant descendants the diseases, vices, 
virtues, and talents of some remote ancestor, without exhib- 
iting its peculiarity in the intervening generations; that is to 
say, a trait or disease will often overleap two, three, or more 
generations, and then make its appearance. This shows the 
importance of knowing the pedigree for several generations, 
at least, where the scientific improvement of the race is de- 
sired. We have all sorts of proof of the activity of this 
law. In cases where there have been infusions of African 
blood several generations back, it has produced the predom- 
inant traits, and some degree of color and features, in the 
most unexpected manner, after several generations of ab- 
sence. Tbis same law operates in the transmission of dis- 
eases. Cancer is often inherited in this manner; insanity 
also descends to children's children, and beyond these even. 
Mr. Sedgwick, a noted writer on stock-breeding, says : 

**In the well known case of George III. the insanity was 
transmitted in the male line by atavic descent, from a male 
ancestor eight generations back, in whom not only the insan- 
ity, but many other of the well known characteristics were 
exactly repeated." 

The most eminent talents, as well as the most moral char- 
acteristics, are transmitted directly and through ancestral in- 
fluence. The science of heredity is yet in its infancy. If 
the time ever arrives when men and women shall be suflS- 
ciently enlightened and sufficiently unselfish, the attempt to 
regenerate the race by scientific methods will be made, and 
the laws and rules which have produced such satisfactory re- 
sults in improving the lower animals will assist in raising 
man to a higher scale of development, added to the laws yet 
to be discovered, which relate exclusively to man and his 
more highly specialized organism. 
Physiognomy, as taught by this system, is a powerful ad- 
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junct to race improvement. It not only teaches the mean- 
ings of the several systems and forms of the body, but also 
the several qualities, traits, virtues, vices, weaknesses, tal- 
ents, genius, and predispositions to health, disease, and lon- 
gevity. The chapter on "Hygiene" gives the rule for the 
improvement of each particular system by diet and hygienic 
living. It is not within the scope of this work to give an 
exhaustive resume of all the topics treated of, but its inten- 
tion is to call the reader's attention to these subjects, leaving 
somewhat for individual research and observation. The 
most notable influences on heredity, and which play the most 
important part in the propagation of the race, are those 
which have been noticed in the preceding pages. These in- 
clude inherited talents, diseases, vices, forms, colors, and 
transmitted quality, as well as climate, food, water, clothing, 
and social advantages. These are briefly alluded to, yet in a 
manner in which I trust will call the attention of my readers 
to their importance to themselves and their progeny. 

CONCLUSION. 

Looking far down the vista of the ages, we find coming 
up from simple plasmoid substance, through gradational 
forms, the wondrous organism of man, with all his complex 
and varied powers. The earth, too, we find has kept abreast 
in its evolution with the ever-changing wants and conditions 
of organic life. It is logical to infer, reasoning from every 
lesson of the past, that changes will continue, that no part 
of Nature's domain will either retrograde or come to a stand- 
still. We have also every proof, reasoning from experience, 
that progress in man's nature will continue, and that the con- 
ditions requisite for that progressed nature will be evolved 
in accordance with the ratio of his progression. I believe 
that this world will witness greater and more striking changes 
than have already occurred. Scientific knowledge having 
attained such impetus as now exists will assist in carrying 
forward this evolutionary movement of man with rapid strides. 
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Can any one imagine even the possibilities of ultimate 
growth? Is there any law, which has been observed in any 
department of Nature, that has ever exhibited a limit to ac- 
tion ? — that is to say, does any element or particle ever cease 
being an agent or actor? I think no one can define the ulti- 
mate limit and action of natural forces. 

What, then, must be our conclusion in regard to man^s 
progress ? It is simply illimitable. The human mind can no 
more comprehend the extent of that upward growth than it 
can the idea of eternity. My belief, born of and strength- 
ened by the observation of the laws of God as exhibited in 
the laws of Nature, brings me to the conclusion that the 
three great ruling laws in Nature, the Chemical, the Archi- 
tectural, and the Mathematical, will continue the grand plan 
of evolution, or progressive development, through the ever 
varying conditions of life-growth, and that as long as man 
exists as a conscious entity his face will register their action 
in his organism. 
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